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PREFACE. 


IN  presenting  before  the  public  a  second  series  of  Northum- 
brian Visits,  it  is  the  author's  pleasant  duty  to  express  his 
thanks  for  the  indulgent  and  flattering  reception  accorded 
to  his  former  publications.  Since  he  came  into  Northum- 
berland, his  chief  pleasure  has  been  found  in  visiting  antient 
historic  localities,  in  tracing  their  history,  in  collecting 
memorials  of  departed  worthies,  and  in  writing  upon  those 
subjects.  The  author  has  consulted  only  his  own  plea- 
sure in  the  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours ;  his  own  predi- 
lections have  guided  the  choice  of  his  subjects  ;  and  he  has 
written  for  his  own  amusement  and  as  an  amateur,  yet  he 
trusts,  sometimes  with  a  devout  purpose  and  a  higher  aim. 
As  he  has  not  sought  pecuniary  gain,  so  he  has  not  written 
to  conciliate  popular  applause ;  and  the  favourable  opinions 
which  have  been  accorded  to  his  publications,  therefore, 
constitute  a  reward  which  he  values  the  more  highly. 

The  subjects  of  the  following  pages  belong  to  the  range 
.of  personal  history  and  biography,  rather  than  that  of  topo- 
graphical or  antiquarian  research.  The  name  of  JAMES 
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RADCLIFFE,    EARL   OF   DERWENTWATER,  lives  in  popular 
affection ;    and  perhaps  in  English  history  there  is  hardly 
an  episode  which  has  even  now  a  firmer  hold  on  popular 
sympathies    (especially  in   the    North  of  England,)    than 
his  melancholy  fate ;  yet  there  is  not  any  work  in  which 
the  scattered  materials  for  a  life  of  the  beloved  and  noble 
Radcliffe  have  been  collected.     It  is  no  insignificant  mark 
of  the  power  of  virtue,   that  his  character   should   have 
remained  the  traditionary  subject  of  interest  after  the  lapse 
of  so  long  a  period  of  time.     The  pale  flowers  of  history, 
collected  in  the  following  pages,  have  been  gathered  by  the 
author  with  a  loving  ardour ;   and  he  not  only  wishes  that 
his  labours  may  be  as  acceptable  to  the  public  as  they  have 
been  productive  of  pleasure  to  himself,  but  that  they  may 
be  thought  to  render  some  justice  to  the  memory  of  a 
generous  and  devoted  young  nobleman,  who  can  no  longer 
vindicate  himself.     The  author  has  traced,  with  a  kind  of 
affectionate  sympathy,  the  memorials  of  the  generous  and 
gallant  Derwentwater,  and  the  touching  story  of  his  devo- 
tion and  his  fate.    Of  the  degree  in  which  the  writer  may 
have  succeeded,  others  must  judge;  he  can  claim  credit 
only  for  diligence  and  fidelity ;  but  having  undertaken  a 
memoir  on  this  subject  from  an  admiration  of  the  Earl's 
character,  and  a  feeling  of  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  him, 
the  author  has  been  gratified  by  finding,  that  all  the  unpub- 
lished materials  to  which  he  has  had  access,  every  piece  of 
evidence  that  has  been  discovered,  only  aids  in  placing  the 
character  of  Lord  Derwentwater  in  a  bright  and  estimable 
point  of  view,  and  in  justifying  the  sentiments  with  which 
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his  memory  is  regarded  in  the  lands  where  he  once  bore 
sway. 

Some  readers  may  be  disposed  to  enquire  why  the  author 
should  have  become  the  biographer  of  Lord  Derwentwater  ? 
He  does  not  know  that  he  can  better  answer  such  a  question 
than  by  confessing,  that  from  the  moment  when  he  first  saw 
Dilston  Hall,  circumstances  threw  a  halo  of  interest  and 
romance  in  his  eyes  around  the  spot  and  all  its  history  ; 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  vowed  himself  to  this  work 
from  the  bright  summer  day  and  hour  when  he  first  trod 
the  lovely  glades  of  Dilston.  It  has  been  truly  observed, 
that  the  tombstone,  with  its  epitaph  half  genealogical,  half 
eulogistic,  is  scarcely  so  true  a  record  of  past  greatness  and 
present  decay,  as  the  fragments  of  some  antient  edifice,  of 
which  enough  remains  to  tell  the  grandeur  that  was,  and 
has  passed  away.  Few  memorials  of  this  kind  are  more 
striking  than  the  ruins  of  Dilston  Castle,  which  stand  on  a 
wooded  height,  commanding  an  enchanting  prospect  of  the 
fine  valley  of  the  Tyne  towards  Hexham,  partly  encircled 
by  a  rapid  and  romantic  little  stream,  which  at  no  great 
distance  falls  into  that  broad  and  picturesque  river.  Round 
those  silent  relics  of  a  feudal  age — once  a  fortress  of  the  an- 
tient lords  of  Tynedale,  history  leads  a  "  dim  procession"  of 
stately  martial  forms — the  ancient  possessors  of  the  Castle ; 
but  it  is  the  story  of  the  last  Earl  of  Derwentwater  which 
invests  the  spot  with  its  peculiar  interest,  and  it  is  his 
memory  which  seems  to  hallow  those  roofless  chambers 
and  long-quenched  hearths.  So,  likewise,  in  the  eventful 
drama  of  the  (so  called)  Rebellion  in  the  year  1715,  the 
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most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  episode  is  that 
in  which  the  chivalrous  and  amiable  Derwentwater  forms 
the  principal  character.      The  age  of  succession  wars  is 
happily  over,  and  (as  some  writer  has  remarked)  the  possi- 
bility of  adhering  to  the  descendants  of  King  James  II., 
has  long  ceased ;  and  the  author  may,  therefore,  without 
endangering  his  reputation  for  loyalty  to  Queen  Victoria, 
further  confess,  that  had  he  lived  when  the  young  Earl 
espoused  the  Stuart's  cause,  he  would  probably  have  done 
as  Lord  Derwentwater  did.     So  much  as  to  the  author's 
motives,  and  his  sympathies  with  the  subject.     He  would 
fain  hope,  that  the  bias  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  educated  in  and 
having  thus  long  remained  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  will  not  be  thought  by  members  of  the  Roman 
communion   to   disqualify   him   for   doing  justice   to  the 
character  of  Lord  Derwentwater,  for  whose  noble  nature, 
warm   affections,   generous   motives,   and  entire   devotion 
to  his  God,  his  religion,  and  his  rightful  Sovereign,  the 
author  feels  all  the  reverence  that  can  be  entertained  by 
any  member  of  the  antient  faith,  "  which  was  written  on 
the  heart"  of  Lord  Derwentwater  "  in  the  antique  charac- 
ters of  authoritative  age." 

This  brings  the  author  to  speak  of  the  assistance  which 
has  been  afforded  to  him  in  writing  the  present  memoir  of 
that  nobleman ;  and  first  of  all,  to  express  his  regret  that 
Mrs.  Grey  of  Dilston  House,  could  not  be  induced  to  employ 
the  pen  which  she  can  use  with  so  much  elegance  and 
effect,  in  composing  a  memoir  of  the  Earl,  which  she  had 
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at  one  time  contemplated.  The  unpublished  materials  and 
correspondence  which  were  then  collected  by  that  lady, 
(and  amongst  which  are  letters  from  Lady  Petre  to  Mrs. 
Grey,  communicating  some  anecdotes  of  the  Earl's  life,  and 
particulars  relating  to  his  letters,  his  attire,  and  other  me- 
morials of  him  preserved  in  Lord  Petre's  family,)  have  been 
in  the  handsomest  manner  placed  by  Mrs.  Grey  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  writer,  who  desires  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  her,  not  only  for  those  valuable  sources  of 
information,  but  also  for  her  kind  readiness  at  all  times  to 
give  him,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  information 
and  suggestions  which  her  local  knowledge  qualifies  her 
to  afford.  The  author  is  also  indebted  to  that  lady  for 
permission  to  engrave  the  very  beautiful  views  on  the  river 
below  Dilston  Castle,  and  the  vignette  of  the  ruins,  which 
were  drawn  for  her  by  that  eminent  artist,  Mr.  Thomas 
Richardson.  They  have  gained  a  new  beauty  in  the  litho- 
graphic establishment  of  Mr.  Day.  It  is  the  author's 
agreeable  duty  also  to  express  his  sense  of  obligation  to 
Philip  H.  Howard,  Esq.  of  Corby  Castle,  M.P.,  for  valuable 
references  and  information,  and  for  permission  to  engrave 
the  handsome  oak  chair  which  belonged  to  Lord  Derwent- 
water,  and  is  now  preserved  in  Mr.  Howard's  ancestral 
mansion ;  to  Sir  William  Lawson  of  Brough  Hall,  for  the 
communication  of  some  materials  in  MS.  and  in  print,  from 
the  valuable  literary  collections  of  that  worthy  Baronet ;  to 
John  Fenwick,  Esq.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  local  solicitor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  gentleman  whose  learning,  acquire- 
ments, and  topographical  information  are,  with  unvarying 
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courtesy  and  kindness,  made  available  to  the  historical 
enquirer,  for  permission  to  make  use  of  a  series  of  tran- 
scripts procured  by  Mr.  Fenwick  from  records,  accounts, 
and  original  papers  connected  with  the  Radcliffe  family, 
and  for  other  valuable  information ;  to  the  Rev.  M.  A. 
Tierney  of  Arundel,  for  the  communication  of  interesting 
letters  ;  to  Thomas  D.  Hardy,  Esq.  of  the  Branch  Public 
Record  Office  at  the  Tower  ;  to  William  Woodman,  Esq. 
town  clerk  of  Morpeth ;  to  Dr.  Lietch  of  Keswick ;  to 
James  Reed,  Esq.  of  Sunderland ;  to  George  Rippon,  Esq. 
of  Tynemouth  ;  to  Robert  Leadbitter,  Esq.  of  Ryton  Grove ; 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Fairless  of  Hexham,  and  to  the  several 
other  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  him  by  communicating 
information  or  relics  connected  with  Lord  Derwentwater. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  that  the  attainders  of  the  noble 

Radcliffes  are  believed  to  be  the  only  attainders  incurred 

for  adherence  to  the  house  of  Stuart  that  remain  unreversed. 

Many  families  claiming  through  other  noblemen,  who  were 

engaged  with  Lord  Derwentwater  in  the  same  cause,  are 

enjoying  their  restored  estates  ;  but  although  there  are,  and 

at  all  times  since  the  forfeiture  have  been,  descendants  of  the 

Earl  and  of  his  brother,  neither  the  title  nor  any  portion  of 

the  family  estates  have  ever  been  restored.     A  rent-charge 

of  £2,500  a  year,  granted  in  1787  to  Anthony  James,  Earl 

of  Newburgh,   (grandson  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Radcliffe, 

brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,)  out  of  the  princely 

property  of  the  Radcliffes,  is  the  only  indulgence  that  has 

been  shown,  and  that  grant  is  still  enjoyed  for  the  life  of 

the  Countess  of  Newburgh,  widow  of  the  last  male  descend- 
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ant  of  Charles  Radcliffe.  The  present  Lord  Petre  is  the 
direct  representative,  in  the  female  line,  of  the  chivalrous 
and  ill-fated  Earl  of  Der  went  water  ;  and  Francis  Eyre,  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Newburgh,  is  a  descendant  of  the  Hon.  Mary 
Radcliffe,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Radcliffe  and  Lady  New- 
burgh,  his  wife,  who  enjoyed  that  Scottish  peerage  in  her 
own  right.  The  author  has  learned  during  the  progress  of 
this  work,  that  Robert  Radcliffe,  Esq.  of  Fox  Denton  Hall, 
and  Ordsall  Manor,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  claims  the 
antient  Earldom  of  Sussex  and  Barony  of  Fitzwalter,  of 
which  the  first  Earl  of  Derwentwater  claimed  the  revival  in 
his  own  favour;  and  it  appears  that,  should  those  antient  titles 
of  the  family  be  restored,  there  are  portions  of  the  property 
which  the  Crown  has  power  to  restore  likewise.  The  great 
estates  comprised  in  the  marriage  settlement  of  the  last  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  and  to  which  the  issue  male  of  Charles 
Radcliffe,  his  brother,  became  entitled  in  remainder,  were 
conferred  on  Greenwich  Hospital,  under  circumstances  of 
unparalleled  injustice  and  wrong  ;  and  although  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  property  which  the  noble 
owner  employed  in  deeds  of  charity,  beneficence,  and  hospi- 
tality, is  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  disabled 
seamen  maintained  by  that  great  national  institution,  its 
revenues  enormously  exceed  the  amount  required  for  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  public  charity. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  property  at  Bamburgh, 
which  was  granted  by  King  James  I.  to  Mr.  Forster,  was 
forfeited  within  a  century  afterwards  by  his  descendant,  in 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  restore  that  monarch's  great 
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grandson  to  the  Stuart's  throne  ;  and  that  the  estates  of  the 
two  English  leaders  of  that  enterprise  became  devoted  to 
public  charities  dedicated  to  the  benefit  of  seamen ;  the 
princely  estates  of  Lord  Derwentwater  having  been  conferred 
on  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Greenwich,  and  those  of  General 
Forster  having  been  purchased  of  the  Crown  by  Bishop 
Crewe,  and  being  in  part  also  appropriated,  pursuant  to 
his  will,  to  the  succour  and  relief  of  seafaring  men  ;  and  all 
to  purposes  of  charity. 

Referring  to  a  remark  at  page  35  of  the  present  work, 
which  seems  to  deprecate  the  direction  in  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  William  III.,  intent  on  securing  the  Protestant 
succession,  looked  abroad  for  successors  to  the  British 
Crown,  the  author  wishes  to  observe,  that  although  the  first 

•it.-     -. 

monarchs  of  the  House  of  Hanover  gave  the  people  little 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  consequences  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  this  nation  has  abundant  reason  to  rejoice,  that 
the  limitation  of  the  Crown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  to  the  descendants  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, 
has  in  our  day  had  the  result  of  placing  Queen  Victoria  on 
the  British  throne. 

In  the  memoir  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Radcliffe  it  is  stated, 
that  a  tradition  in  Northumberland  points  out  Abbot's 
Stanstead  as  the  place  of  his  actual  interment,  although 
his  remains  were  supposed  to  be  interred  at  S.  Giles's  in 
the  Fields.  It  should  have  been  added  that  there  is  not, 
in  the  churchyard  or  the  register  at  Abbot's  Stanstead,  any 
trace  of  his  interment. 

A  representation  of  the  oak  chest  at  Warwick  is  referred 
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to  at  page  170  as  annexed,  but  the  author  has  to  offer  an 
apology  instead  of  the  plate,  which,  in  consequence  of  a 
mistake,  could  not  be  finished  without  delaying  the  publi- 
cation of  the  present  work. 

The  original  orthography  of  the  letters  printed  in  the 
the  following  pages  was  not  thought  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  May,  1850. 
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DILSTON    HALL. 


CHAPTER    I. 


"  A  presence  all  around  thee  dwells 

Of  human  life  and  death. : — 
I  need  but  pluck  yon  garden  flower 
From  where  the  wild  weeds  rise, 
To  wake,  with  strange  and  sudden  power, 
A  thousand  sympathies." 

AMONGST  the  many  places  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, which  are  not  less  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty 
than  for  the  historical  traditions  with  which  they  are 
associated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot  more  in- 
teresting in  its  memories,  and  more  charming  in  its  features 
of  natural  beauty,  than  the  sylvan  and  secluded  domain  of 
Dilston ;  which  was  antiently  the  inheritance  of  the  lords 
of  Tynedale ;  afterwards  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  once 
powerful  family  of  Radcliffe ;  and  memorable  as  the  home 
of  James  Radcliffe,  third  and  last  Earl  of  Derwentwater, 
whose  life  and  great  possessions  were  forfeited  in  1716,  in 
the  attempt  to  restore  the  royal  line  of  Stuart  to  the  throne, 
and  whose  memory  is  affectionately  cherished  in  Nor- 
thumberland. Dilston  is  surrounded  by  the  poetry  of  his- 
torical tradition ;  and  the  character  of  the  scenery  which 
encircles  the  ruined  hall  of  Radcliffe 's  fallen  line,  seems 
to  invest  with  a  romantic  charm,  the  shadows  of  the  past 
that  crowd  upon  the  thoughtful  visitor  at  every  step  in 
his  approach. 

The  gray,  shattered  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Rad- 
cliffes  of  Northumberland,  once  a  massive  and  lofty  quadran- 
gular tower,  crown  a  green  eminence  of  commanding  height, 
forming  a  cliff,  round  a  considerable  portion  of  which  the 
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river  called  the  Devil's- water,  perhaps  originally  Dyvelle's- 
water,  flows  swiftly  to  the  Tyne,  beneath  the  steep,  wooded 
declivities  of  the  Castle-hill.  This  river  is  a  romantic 
stream,  which,  rising  in  the  wild  commons  of  Hexhamshire 
and  Allendale,  flows  through  a  ravine,  in  many  places  deep 
and  highly  picturesque.  Near  Dilston,  it  is  confined 
between  walls  of  rock,  and  lofty  banks,  which  are  clothed 
by  thick,  tangled  verdure,  and  overhung  by  spreading, 
noble  trees.  In  summer,  the  shallow  stream  glides  slowly 
through  its  narrow  channel,  widening  here  and  there  into  a 
glassy  pool,  whose  waters  seem  to  linger,  as  they  gently  flow 
beneath  the  verdant  glade  and  take  its  emerald  hue.  In 
some  parts  of  the  river's  course,  the  stream  runs  murmur- 
ing, but  hardly  visible,  below  an  umbrageous  canopy ;  and 
in  others,  it  is  seen  flashing  round  the  rocks  that  wake 
the  ripple  of  its  tranquil  current.  This  river  has  worn 
its  course  through  walls  (so  to  speak)  of  diluvial  strata, 
and  in  some  places  through  solid  rock;  registering  in  its 
ceaseless  flow,  the  changes  that  have  affected  the  country 
through  which  it  descends  to  meet  the  broad  and  rapid 
Tyne.  The  geologist  might  find  abundant  phenomena 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  features  of  its  channel;  and 
from  the  aspect  of  the  higher  portions  of  its  valley,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  hills  and  river-banks,  the  strata  of 
which  are  filled  with  those  "  medals  of  Creation" — fossil 
shells  and  other  organic  remains,  might  theorize  on  the 
changes  which  this  district  underwent  in  ages  anterior  to 
human  records,  and  probably  to  the  existence  of  man. 
In  some  distant  time,  before  the  river  wore  its  tortuous 
course  through  beds  of  rock,  a  lake  seems  to  have  filled 
up  the  space  between  adjacent  hills,  whose  slope  is  now 
luxuriantly  clothed  with  plantations  and  waving  woods. 

On  the  bank,  opposite  to  the  house,  a  shady  terrace  was 
formed  in  olden  time,  which  is  now  partly  overgrown  by 
turf  and  underwood,  and  approaches,  here  and  there,  to  a 
precipitous  face  of  the  river-bank,  from  which  openings 
a  striking  view  of  its  picturesque  and  winding  channel  is 
gained.  And  from  the  river-cliff,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
Dilston  Hall,  we  suddenly  behold  its  timeworn  front  tower- 
ing above  woods  and  gardens — 

'Tis  a  fair  scene  : — the  sunbeams  lay 
On  'battled  tower  and  portal  gray." 
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Below  the  mansion,  an  old  bridge  of  one  wide  arch  crosses 
the  river,  and  gives  access  to  the  side  from  which  this  view 
is  commanded,  and  to  the  antient  deer-park.  On  the  hills 
to  the  south  and  west  are  rising  woodlands,  and  an  exten- 
sive chase,  through  which,  in  the  time  of  the  noble  owners 
of  other  days,  the  bugle  horn  oft-time  sounded,  and  a 
gallant  company  swept  over  the  bridge  to  enjoy  their  sylvan 
pastimes.  Those  sounds  and  scenes  have  passed  away ;  but 
the  unchanged  voice  of  Nature  is  heard  in  the  woodland 
solitudes  :  the  waving  breeze  of  summer  stirs  the  forest 
leaves  ;  the  notes  of  the  feathered  tribe  make  vocal  the 
greenwood  glade ;  the  stream  is  heard  here  gently  rippling 
on  its  shore,  there,  murmuring  over  rocks  that  oppose  its 
even  flow,  or  in  the  distance  falling  over  the  weir  with  a 
monotonous  but  soothing  sound ;  *  and  we  here  expatiate 
in  historical  retrospect  under  influences  which  tranquillize 
and  exalt  the  mind. 

Leaving  the  river-dell,  and  ascending  to  the  heights,  the 
eye  embraces  a  wide  prospect  of  the  cultivated  valley  of  the 
Tyne — a  scene  which  in  the  golden  light  of  a  summer's 
afternoon,  is  full  of  tranquil  beauty.  The  broad  and  shining 
river  is  seen  flowing  through  a  fruitful  country,  its  glitter- 
ing stream  crossed  in  the  far  west  distance  by  the  pictur- 
esque bridge  of  Hexham.  On  an  evening  early  in  August, 
the  writer  waited  the  decline  of  the  sun  beyond  the  woods 
in  that  direction,  and  saw  the  orb  of  day  set  over  the 
distant  bridge,  turning  to  a  flood  of  gold,  the  stream  that 
shone  beneath  its  arches ;  and  when  the  splendour  of  a 
gorgeous  sky  had  faded,  the  charmed  beholder  watched 

"  The  tints  of  twilight  bidding  day  farewell ;" 

and  lingered  there 

" till  Hesperus  displayed 

His  golden  circlet  in  the  western  shade." 

To  the  south-west,  the  venerable  abbey- tower  of  Hexham 
rises  above  the  dim  and  distant  outline  of  the  town.  On 

a  At  some  distance  above  the  antient  and  which  was  derived  from  this  part 

bridge  which  has  been  already  men-  of  the  river-bed,  the  water  falls  some- 

tioned,  a  Weir  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  times  in  silvery  streams,  at  others,  in  a 

the  convex  portion  of  which  points  up  broad  cascade,  which  pleasingly  diver- 

the  river,  was  constructed  in  1808.    Its  sifies   the   ensemble   of  the    deep    and 

height  is  about  ten  feet,  and  over  the  wooded  dell, 
dark  limestone  of  which  it  is  constructed, 
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rising  ground  on  the  northern  side  of  Tynedale,  the  fine 
facade  of  Beaufront,  whose  friendly  chiefs  often  crossed  the 
valley  to  partake  the  Radcliffe's  hospitality,  stands  out  from 
a  dark  band  of  woods ;  and  eastward,  where  the  broad 
flood  is  crossed  by  a  long  bridge, — 

"  the  hills  look  down 

On  mighty  Romans'  antient,  martial  town," — 

the  thinly-peopled,  old-world  vill  of  Corbridge,  which, 
rustic  and  ignoble  as  its  present  aspect  may  be,  is  dignified 
by  the  recollection  of  its  antient  extent  and  importance ;  for 
we  cannot  forget  that  one  of  its  streets  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Watling  Street ;  that  the  Roman  station  stood  not  far  west- 
ward from  the  present  town ; b  that  in  the  eighth  century  a 
monastery  flourished  here  ;  that  the  Church  of  S.  Andrew- 
sole  survivor  of  the  pious  foundations  of  antient  Corbridge, 
was  probably  founded  by  S.  Wilfrid  himself,  when  he  pre- 
sided over  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Hexham ;  and  that 
Corbridge,  in  early  days,  could  boast  four  churches,  and 
owned  a  large  and  busy  population.6  But  since, 

"  For  us,  historic  forms  must  haunt  the  vale, 
People  the  woods  or  cluster  in  the  gale," 

we  must  not  expatiate  beyond  the  demesnes  of  Dilston, 
where  we  shall  find  more  than  enough  to  engage  our  atten- 
tion in  the  history  of  antient  possessors  of  that  inheritance, 

b  Near  the  confluence  x)f  the  brook  son   of  Roger  de   Clavering,  Baron  of 

Cor  with  the   Tyne,    remains   of  the  Warkworth  ;  hut  in  the  6th  Edward  I. 

Roman  bridge  are  visible.      Two  altars  it   reverted    to   the    Crown,    and  was 

with    Greek    inscriptions    were    found  granted  by  Edward  III.  to   Henry  de 

here,  and  are  esteemed  among  the  most  Percy,  from  whom  it  descended  upon 

curious    reliques    of   Roman    Britain.  his  successors,  the  modern    Dukes   of 

Many  other  altars  and  remains  of  Ro-  Northumberland.       In     1138,     David 

man  occupation  have  been  discovered  in  King    of   Scots    was    encamped    near 

and  near  Corbridge,  and  the  materials  Corbridge.    The  traditional  name  of  the 

of  the  Roman  station  were  built  into  "  Field  of  Blood,"  locally  commemo- 

the  existing  Church  of  S.  Andrew.  rates  probably  some  antient  battle,  the 

c  Corbridge  was  important  in  early  occasion  and  the  combatants  of  which 
ages  after  the  Conquest,  for  Henry  I.  have  alike  been  long  forgotten.  When 
made  it  appropriate  to  the  canons  of  King  John,  on  his  expedition  of  ven- 
the  church  of  S.Mary  of  Carlisle.  There  geance  into  Northumberland,  visited 
are  old  foundations  marking  antient  the  then  reduced  town  of  Corbridge,  he 
buildings ;  and  in  some  of  the  sacred  was  impressed  by  the  idea  that  it  had 
edifices  of  the  Corbridge  of  early  days,  been  a  large  and  populous  city,  whose 
the  remains  of  antient  lords  of  Dilston  inhabitants  had  fled  on  some  alarm  or 
were  probably  interred,  but  the  conse-  invasion,  and  he  ordered  search  to  be 
crated  ground  has  been  converted  into  made  for  the  treasure  which  he  sup- 
gardens,  or  covered  with  farm  buildings.  posed  to  be  buried.  King  John  was  in 
King  John  granted  the  man  or  to  Robert,  this  locality  in  1201,  1208  and  1212. 
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who,  doubtless,  gazed  as  we  do,  with  feelings  of  admiration 
upon  the  fair  but  then  different  prospect  which  surrounded 
their  ancestral  home.  Otherwise,  we  might  take  the  reader 
along  the  varied  banks  of  the  Divel's-Water,  on  which, 
about  two  miles  southward  from  Dilston,  is  a  spot  called 
the  Linnels,  where  the  Lancastrian  army  encamped  before 
the  fatal  battle  of  Hexham ;  and  on  which  banks,  farther 
towards  the  source  of  the  stream,  is  "  the  Queen's  Cave," 
the  scene  of  a  romantic  but  well-known  episode  in  the  event- 
ful life  of  the  Lancastrian  heroine — Margaret  of  Anjou. 
And  the  sequestered  little  peninsula  of  Nunsburgh  pos- 
sesses every  feature  that  can  give  charms  to  such  a  rural 
landscape  as  the  Cistercians  loved.  But  the  visitor  need 
not  go  beyond  the  vicinity  of  Dilston  Hall  for  solitudes,  in 
which  he  is  invited 

"  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell." 

And  when  this  stream  is  swollen  by  floods,  and  its  waters 
rush  impetuously  through  their  channel,  fretting  against  its 
rocks,  and  falling  in  a  sonorous  torrent  over  the  weir,  while 

" hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow," 

the  river-dell,  whose  scenery  is  in  summer  weather  so 
tranquil  and  soothing,  is  filled  with  a  gloomy  wildness, 
favourable  to  the  retrospections  of  the  visitor  who  treads 
these  historic  scenes,  intent 

"  Upon  the  wrecks  that  strew  Time's  starless  shore." 

Nor  is  the  spot  without  those  tales  of  wonder,  which, 
when  the  locality  wears  this  gloomy  aspect,  seem  congenial 
to  its  romantic  character. 

But  it  is  time  to  recal  upon  our  page  some  biographical 
traces  of  the  antient  baronial  families  to  whom, 

"  In  the  antique  age  of  bow  and  spear, 
And  feudal  rapine  clothed  in  iron  mail," 

Dilston  Castle  was  a  home  and  place  of  strength — an  age 
long  anterior  to  the  brief  life-period  of  the  amiable  and 
gentle  Earl  of  Derwent water. 

In  early  records,  the  place  occurs  under  the  name  of 
Dyvelston ;  a  name  of  which  D'Eivillston  is  not  unlikely 
to  have  been  the  original  form ;  for,  although  no  record 
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has  been  found  to  prove  such  ownership,  it  may  have  been 
the  property  of  the  family  of  D'Eivill,  which  occurs  in 
history  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.d  In  that 
early  age,  however,  Dyvelston  is  mentioned  as  a  lordship  of 
one  William  Fitz-Aluric,  a  descendant,  probably,  of  one  of 
those  Norman  lords,  amongst  whom  the  Conqueror  so 
liberally  parcelled  out  the  broad  lands  of  England,  but  of 
whose  history  no  traces  have  been  saved  from  the  stream 
of  time.  The  Norman  lords  of  Dilston,  could  they  now 
see  that  fair  estate,  would  be  not  less  surprised  by  its 
modern  aspect,  than  its  inhabitants  would  wonder  at  their 
appearance.  They  lived  at  a  period  when  the  primaeval 
woods  had  not  been  cleared  from  the  adjacent  country, 
save  upon  the  lines  of  Roman  road,  or  around  the  hamlets 
of  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  Tynedale  agriculturists ; 
when  herds  of  red  deer  ranged  through  the  chase,  and 
other  animals  inhabited  the  district,  whose  races  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  has  long  destroyed;  when  the  lofty 
fabric  of  Hexham  Abbey  Church — that  model  of  the  early 
English  style,  had  not  arisen  in  the  place  hallowed  by  the 
renowned  edifice  of  Saxon  Bishops,  on  the  dowry  of 
S.  Etheldreda,  and  in  the  capital  of  the  Northumbrian 
kings ;  when  the  site  of  the  now  small  vill  of  Corbridge, 
with  its  solitary  church,  was  probably  still  occupied  by  a 
considerable  town,  and  by  several  edifices  of  pious  dedica- 
tion, though  surrounded  at  no  great  distance  by  the  antient 
wood;  when  the  hills  that  slope  to  the  now  cultivated 
valley  of  the  Tyne,  had  not  lost  their  primseval  wildness  ; 
and  when  the  wall,  that  astonishing  relique  of  Roman 
power,  was  probably  still  seen  crowning  the  sterile  ridges 
and  descending  the  declivities  of  the  opposite  hills. 

At  all  events,  a  family  whose  name  was  derived  from 
Dyvelston,  were  seated  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  In  the  18th  and  23rd  years  of  that  reign, 
Robert  de  Dyvelston  was  assessed  for  scutage,  in  respect 
of  his  barony.  Thomas,  his  son  and  heir,6  was  succeeded 

dDugdale  states  that  of  this  family  was  e  From  the  Close  Rolls  we  find,  that 

John  D'Eivill,  who  was  a  formidable  in  5  Henry  III.  (1220)  the  custody  of 

personage  in  the  north  during  the  contest  the    lands  which  were  of  Thomas  de 

of  the  Barons  with  Henry  III.  (Bar.  i.  "  Divelestun,"  and  the  marriage  of  his 

593.)      Among  the  revenues  from  the  heir,  were  conferred  by  the  Crown  on 

Bishopric  of  Durham  in  1197,  £10  are  Stephen  de  Segrave  ;  and  the  Constable 

contributed  by  Eudo  deDaivillto  the  aid.  of  Newcastle  was  commanded  to  deliver 
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by  Simon  de  Dyvelston,  who  was  for  some  time  in  the  ward- 
ship of  the  great  Robert  Fitz-Roger,  and  whose  property 
may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  very  considerable. 
He  was  living  in  the  36th  Henry  III.  His  son  and  heir, 
Sir  Thomas  de  Dyvelston,  knight,  was  Sheriff  of  Northum- 
berland in  the  9th  Edward  I.  and  gave  the  manor  of  North 
Milburn  to  the  Monks  of  Hexham.  This  knight  espoused 
Lucia,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Heron;  and  in  his  time, 
Dyvelston  is  mentioned  as  having  manorial  privileges.  In 
fulness  of  time,  Sir  Thomas  was  interred  within  the  holy 
shade  of  Hexham  abbey ;  and,  as  he  left  no  issue,  his  barony 
and  possessions  were  inherited  by  his  cousin,  William  de 
Tynedale,  lord  of  the  neighbouring  barony  of  Langley/  and 
other  possessions.  Thomas  de  Tynedale,  son  of  this 
William,  left  a  daughter,  Dionisia,  who  married  Roger  de 
Herez,  the  lord  of  Claxton ;  and  a  son,  William  de  Tyne- 
dale, to  whom  his  father  gave  lands  in  Corbridge,  in  the 
5th  Edward  II.  and  who  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of 
Dyvelston,  on  the  decease  of  Lucia,  the  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  same  reign — 1317.g 
William  de  Tynedale,  the  successor  to  the  lordship,  married 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Reymes,  a  Northumbrian 
worthy,  of  considerable  importance ;  and  his  eldest  son, 
who  succeeded  him,  married  Constance,  who  had  survived 
him  in  1347.  Ten  years  later,  their  son  William  occurs 

the  heir  to  the  said  Stephen's  wardship.  Edw.  II.  he  had  a  grant  in  fee  of  the 
(Rot.  Litt.  Claus.  5  Hen.  III.  m.  17.)  Castle  and  Honour  of  Cockermouth. 
The  Charter  Rolls,  the  Hundred  Rolls,  In  the  42  Edw.  III.  Anthony  de  Lucy, 
the  Inquisitions  post  mortem,  and  other  the  last  lord  of  that  family,  was  dead, 
early  records,  bear  testimony  in  many  Langley  Castle  came  to  Henry  de  Percy, 
places,  to  the  importance  of  the  family  Earl  of  Northumberland,  by  his  mar- 
of  Divelston  during  the  reigns  of  John,  riage  with  the  heiress  ;  and  in  the  Percy 
Henry,  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  It  family  it  continued  until  the  attainder 
seems  unnecessary  to  give  the  refer-  of  Henry,  the  then  Earl,  temp.  Edw.  IV. 
ences.  The  Castle  was  granted  by  the  Crown 
f  Langley  Castle,  which  is  still  a  to  one  of  the  Percy  family  in  5  Edw. 
noble  remain  of  feudal  grandeur,  was  the  VI.  In  1569,  it  had  again  come  to  the 
seat  of  the  barons  of  Tynedale,  and  in  Crown,  by  attainder.  It  was  granted 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  was  held  of  the  by  James  I.  to  the  fortunate  adventurer 
Crown  by  Adam  de  Tynedale,  by  the  Murray,  Earl  of  Annaridale,  who  con- 
service  of  a  knight's-fee.  In  the  reign  veyed  it  to  Sir  Edward  Radcliffe,  son 
of  Edward  II.,  the  barony  and  castle  of  Sir  Francis,  the  first  baronet, 
and  possessions,  had  become  the  inherit-  &  In  1310,  she,  as  lady  of  Dyvelston, 
ance  of  Anthony  de  Lucy,  who,  for  proffered  the  military  service,  in  respect 
services  to  the  Crown,  was  constituted  of  one-third  part  of  a  knight's-fee,  to 
Governor  of  the  Castles  of  Carlisle,  be  performed  in  the  muster  at  Tvveed- 
Appleby,  and  Egremont;  and  in  17  mouth.  (Parliamentary  Writs,  i.  406.) 
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as  lord  of  Dyvelston,  in  tail  male  ;  the  remainder  being 
limited  to  his  brother  Walter  de  Tynedale,  in  fee,  who  died 
before  1  Richard  II.  (1377,)  leaving  two  daughters,  in  the 
event  of  whose  death  without  issue,  he  settled  his  estates 
upon  Sir  William  Claxton,  grandson  of  his  grandfather's 
sister,  Dionisia.  On  the  death,  in  1416,  of  the  survivor  of 
them  without  issue,  Sir  William  Claxton  succeeded  to  this 
barony,  and  to  other  estates  of  the  lords  of  Tynedale.  In 
the  2nd  Richard  III.  Sir  Robert  Claxton,  who  had  inherited 
these  possessions,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  his 
second  daughter  and  co-heiress,  Johanna,  became  lady  of 
Dyvelston,  which  barony  seems  to  have  acquired  by  this 
time  the  name  of  Dilston.  She  married  John  Carting- 
ton,  of  Cartington  Tower,  a  Northumbrian  esquire,  whom 
she  had  survived  in  1521  ;  when,  by  her  will,  Dilston  was 
charged  with  certain  portions,  to  be  paid  on  the  marriage 
of  each  of  the  three  daughters  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Radcliffe, 
knight,  to  whom  the  manor  and  village  of  Dilston  were 
devised,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  male.  The  Radcliffe 
family  acquired  this  fair  inheritance  by  the  marriage  of 
Sir  Edward  Radcliffe,  knight,  before  1494,  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Cartington  and  Johanna  his 
wife.  Sir  Edward,  who  was  High  Sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land, in  17  Henry  VII.,  knight  of  the  body  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  a  knight-banneret,  was  the  younger  son,  and  ultimately 
heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Radcliffe  of  Derwentwater,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  Baronet,  of  whose  succession  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  antient  lords  of  Derwentwater,  such 
a  brief  sketch  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter,  as  seems 
requisite  to  illustrate  the  ancestry  of  James,  last  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  the  principal  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


"  I  mark  the  mouldering  halls  of  barons  boldj 
And  the  rough  castle,  cast  in  giant  mould ; 
With  Gothic  manners  Gothic  arts  explore, 
And  muse  on  noble  families  of  yore." 


WHEN  the  heiress  of  Dilston,  Cartington,  Whittonstall, 
and  Hawthorn,  who  inherited  the  estates  of  the  antient 
lords   of  Tynedale,   espoused   Sir  Edward  Radcliffe,   his 
father  had  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  the  old  lords 
of  Derwentwater,  in  Cumberland ;  an  estate  fair  as  Norman 
noble  ever  won.     Of  its  locality,  a  few  words  may  not  be 
inappropriate.     The  river  Derwent,  rising  in  Barrowdale, 
flows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  called  Derwent 
Fells,  and  expands  into  the  bright  and  spacious  lake  of 
Derwentwater.     Upon  its  shores,  and  overlooking  "  Kes- 
wick's  beauteous  vale/'  is  an  eminence  called  Castle  Crag, 
formerly  occupied  by  a  Roman  fort,  and  afterwards  by  the 
stronghold  of  the   Norman  lords  of  Derwentwater.     Its 
materials  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  building  the 
house  on  that  one  of  the  three  wooded  islands  of  the  lake,h 
which  is  called  "  Lord's  Island ;"   and  upon  which  the 
Radcliffe  family  had  a  residence  in  later  time.     This  island 
was  originally  part  of  a  peninsula ;  but  when  the  residence 
was  built,  it  was  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  ditch 
or  moat,  over  which  there  was  a  drawbridge,  the  approaches 
to  which  may  still  be  seen.     Of  the  house  itself,  little 
more  than  the  moss-covered   foundations  remain.1     The 
estate  of  the  Derwentwater  family  seems  to  have  originally 
extended  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  nearly  two  miles, 
and  for  half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  shore.     On  one  side 

h  The  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  »  The  stones,  successively  of  the  Ro- 

is  presumed  to  be  that  on  which  Ven.  man  castrum,    of  the  Norman  tower, 

Beda  relates  S.  Herbert  to  have  led  a  and  of  the  lord's  residence,   are   said 

hermit's  life,   and  upon  it  traces  of  the  to    have   been    subsequently    used   in 

antient  cell  are  believed  to  be  visible.  building  the  town-hall  of  Kcswick. 
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of  it,  the  present  road  from  Keswick  to  Ambleside  is 
formed  through  wooded  terrace  drives,  overhung  here  and 
there  by  crags  and  dark  frowning  cliffs.  Its  other  boundary 
approached  the  mighty  cascade  of  Lowdore;  while  the  crest 
of  Wallow  Crag,  a  mountainous  and  rocky  mass,  which  has 
looked  down  upon  the  different  and  transitory  owners  that 
the  vale  has  known,  since  the  Romans  first  established 
their  dominion  upon  this  territory,  divided  the  Derwent- 
water  property  from  the  common.  And  there,  surrounded 
by  a  combination  of  grandeur  and  of  picturesque  beauty 
which  is  almost  unrivalled  in  this  country,  within  sound 
of  the  ceaseless  waterfall,  and  almost  within  the  shade  of 
wild  and  lofty  Skiddaw,  which,  from  his  antient  throne  of 
solitude,  looks  down  upon  the  lovely  valley  and  the  tran- 
quil lake,  the  knightly  ancestors  of  James  Radcliffe,  third 
and  last  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  had  their  paternal  seat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Crosthwaite  (in  which 
Keswick  is  situate)  was  antiently  the  inheritance  of  a 
family  named  de  Derwentwater,  (from  the  locality  of  this 
their  chief  residence)  who  had  also  large  possessions  in 
other  parts  of  Cumberland,  and  in  other  counties. k  Un- 
happily, a  vagueness  shrouds  the  history  of  the  old 
possessors  of  the  Derwentwater  estates,  like  the  mists  that 
are  spread  upon  their  native  mountains ;  but  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  King  John,  this  family  occurs  as  possessed  of 
lands  in  northern  counties ;!  and  in  20  Edward  I.  we  find 
an  inquisition,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  ancestors  of 
Sir  John  de  Derwentwater,  then  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Bolton,  Westmoreland,  founded  a  chantry  in  the  chapel  of 
that  place;  and  it  seems,  from  several  inquisitions  post 
mortem,  that  the  family  were  owners  of  this  property  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  In  the  48th  Edward  III.  Sir  John 
de  Derwentwater,  whose  seat  was  on  Derwentwater,  was 
Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  which  warlike  office  he  again  held 
in  the  50th  year  of  the  same  reign,  and  in  the  1st  and  4th 
of  Richard  II. ;  in  the  second  and  eleventh  years  of  whose 

k  Nicholson's  Antiq.  of  Westm.  and  A  like  mandate  was  addressed  to  the 

Cumb.  Vol.  ii.  p.  77.  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland,  in  favour  of 

1  In  1217,  (2  Hen.  II f.)  John  de  Agnes  de  Derewentwater  ;  and  to  the 
Derewentwater  having  done  fealty  and  Sheriffs  of  that  county  and  of  Cumber- 
service  to  the  new  king,  the  Sheriff  of  land,  in  favour  of  Adam  de  Derewent- 
Yorkshire  was  commanded  to  reinstate  water.  (Rot.  Litt.  Claus.  2  Hen.  III. 
him  in  the  lands  he  had  possessed.  m.  16.,  m.  18.) 
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reign,  he  was  a  knight  of  the  shire  returned  to  Par- 
liament."1 

The  piety  of  the  Christian,  the  valour  of  the  soldier,  and 
the  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  may  have  united  to  give 
renown  to  these  early  lords  of  Derwentwater ;  but  Sir 
John,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  was  the  last  of  his 
antient  race  ;n  and  the  then  wide  forests,  the  fair  meadows, 
the  eagle  crags,  and  the  green  isle  of  Derwent's  wave, 
were  inherited  by  his  daughter,  and  became  vested  in 
the  Radcliffe  family  by  her  marriage,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  to  Sir  Nicholas  Radcliffe,  an  ancestor  of  that 
nobleman,  whose  virtues  and  whose  fate  have  encircled 
the  name  of  Derwentwater  with  undying  memories  and 
traditional  veneration. 

Sir  Nicholas  Radcliffe  was  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  in 
A.D.  1422.  His  lineage  was  not  less  antient  than  that  of 
his  bride ;  for  the  family,  of  an  important  branch  of  which 
he  was  the  representative,  and  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  village  of  Radcliffe,  near  Bury,  Lancashire,  is  of 
Saxon  origin ;  and  the  pedigree  assumes  a  De  Radcliffe 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Sir  Nicholas  Radcliffe, 
by  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  de  Derwentwater,  had  issue  a  son  named  Thomas, 

m  His  arms  were,  argent,  two  bars  The  knight  is  habited  in  a  long,  high, 

gvles ;  on  a  canton  of  the  second,  a  loose  tunic  or  robe,  with  wide  sleeves, 

cinquefoil  of  the  first.  secured  round  the  waist  by  a  belt,  from 

11  The  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle  which  an  aulmoniere  or  purse  depends 
in  the  church  of  Crosthwaite  was  the  on  the  right  hand  side ;  the  head  is 
place  of  interment  of  the  Derwentwater  bare,  the  hair  formally  parted,  is  long 
family  :  it  was  adorned  with  their  mo-  behind,  and  an  enriched  collar  encircles 
numental  effigies  ;  and  the  Chantry  of  the  neck.  The  long  embroidered  man- 
"  S.  Mary  Magdalene  de  Keswyke,"  tie  of  knighthood  is  secured  on  the 
was  probably  founded  by  some  one  of  shoulders  by  a  band,  crossing  the  chest, 
this  antient  race.  Two  of  their  monu-  The  lady's  dress  is  a  kirtle  or  close- 
mental  figures—  bodied  garment,  with  long  tight  sleeves, 
"  Carved  in  the  marble,  calm  and  cold,"  and  long  skirt.  From  beneath  a  coro- 
formerly  lay  side  by  side,  on  enriched  nal  which  surrounds  the  head,  a  veil  or 
altar  tombs,  long  since  destroyed.  The  hood  concealing  the  hair,  falls  down 
effigies,  however,  have  been  preserved ;  each  side  upon  the  shoulders.  An  or- 
but  the  particular  individuals  whom  namented  collar  and  necklace  are  round 
they  were  intended  to  commemorate  the  throat,  and  a  pendant  jewel  rests 
are  unknown.  It  has  been  suggested,  upon  the  bosom.  The  waist  is  encircled 
from  the  costume,  that  these  may  be  by  a  girdle,  with  a  long  cord  and  tassels, 
the  effigies  of  the  distinguished  knight  thence  descending  to  the  feet.  A  long 
mentioned  in  the  text — the  last  of  his  open  mantle  falls  from  the  shoulders: 
name,  and  of  his  wife.  Neither  of  the  countenances  are  defaced.  Both 
them  is  of  sufficiently  early  date  to  re-  effigies  were  originally  decorated  with 
present  the  noble  individual —  colour.  (See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxxi.  N.  S. 

"  Who  planned  the  chantry's  choral  shrine."  p.  374.)    This  lady  was  probably  noble. 
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who  became  his  heir ;  and,  being  then  Sir  Thomas  Radcliffe, 
knight,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Parr, 
of  Kendal  Castle,  an  ancestor  of  that  prudent  and  virtuous 
Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  as  Pennant  remarked,  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  to  descend  to  the  grave  without  having 
suffered  decapitation.  It  was  Sir  Edward,  the  third  son 
and  surviving  heir  male  of  this  Sir  Thomas  Radcliffe  and 
the  lady  Margaret,  who  won  the  lady  of  Dilston  for  his 
bride.  Sir  Thomas  had  five  other  sons.  The  eldest  was 
John ;  the  second,  Sir  Richard  RadclifFe,  knight ;  the 
third,  Sir  Edward,  (ultimately  heir  of  his  father's  posses- 
sions, on  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  and  of  the  son  of 
each  of  them) ;  and  the  younger  sons  were  named  Nicholas, 
Christopher,  and  Rowland ;  of  whom  the  two  last  named 
professed  the  religious  life.  Upon  Sir  Richard,  (who  was 
of  Sadbury,  Yorkshire,)  the  Derwentwater  estates  were 
settled,  in  the  21st  Edward  IV.  He  was  made  a  knight- 
banneret  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  services  in  the 
field,  in  August,  1482  ;  and  after  the  Duke's  seizure  of  the 
throne,  Radcliffe  was  one  of  the  few  persons  on  whom  he 
conferred  the  honour  of  the  garter.  In  August,  1484,  he 
was  made  High  Sheriff'  of  Westmoreland  for  life.  His 
only  son  died  without  issue,  and  thereupon  the  estates 
descended  on  Sir  Edward,  his  younger  brother,  who,  by 
his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  and  Jo- 
hanna Cartington,  (which  marriage  was  solemnized  before 
1494)  had  issue  two  sons,  named  Cuthbert  and  John,  both 
of  whom  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  Edward, 
who,  as  already  mentioned,  was  High  Sheriff  of  Northum- 
berland in  the  17th  Henry  VII.  knight  of  the  body  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  a  knight-banneret,  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  and  heir,  who  is  mentioned  as  Sir  Cuthbert 
Radcliffe,  of  Dilston,  knight,  High  Sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land in  the  19th  Henry  VIII. ;  and  who  married,  in  1514, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  lord  Clifford,  Westmoreland, 
and  Vesey,0  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  George,  Thomas, 
and  Anthony ;  besides  the  daughters  mentioned  in  the  will 

0  This  lady  had  £500  for  a  portion,  died  before  the  3rd  May,  4th  Edw.  VI. 

and    the   Derwentwater   estates    were  The  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Rad- 

settled   on  the  issue  of  the  marriage.  cliffe  was  Jane,  whom  Sir  Robert  Ogle, 

Sir  Cuthbert  and    the  lady  Margaret  lord  of  Ogle  and  Bothal,  on  8th  July,  29 

were    married    at  Bardon    Tower,    in  Hen.  VIII.,  covenanted  to  wed,  before 

Craven,  on  the  6th  January,  1514  :  she  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  then  next. 
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of  Johanna  Cartington,  lady  of  Dilston,  made  in  1521,  as 
already  mentioned.  Sir  John,  his  younger  brother,  de- 
parted this  lifep  on  the  2nd  February,  19  Henry  VIII. 
(1528,)  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Crosthwaite,  in 
which  a  very  remarkable  monumental  brass q  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  the  worthy  knight  and  his  lady.  He  was 
the  last  distinguished  member  of  his  family  who  was 
interred  in  this  church.  He  was  a  person  of  eminence  in 
his  day,  and  was  many  times  selected  for  the  important 


P  Sir  John  Radcliffe,  by  his  will,  made 
"  at  the  Isle  of  Derwentwater,"  directs 
that  his  remains  be  interred  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Kentigern,  at  Crosthwaite. 
To  Lord  Dacre  he  bequeaths  his  bay 
hobby  ;  to  Lady  Dacre,  two  couples  of 
his  best  hounds  ;  to  Sir  Christopher 
Dacre,  knight,  a  goshawk;  and  to  John 
Radcliffe,  his  kinsman,  the  greater  grey 
horse.  This  John  was  the  son  of  the 
testator's  sister,  Anne  Radcliffe  :  he  was 
to  be  in  the  rule  and  ordinance  of  Lord 
Dacre,  during  minority,  and  to  be  the 
testator's  heir,  and  to  have  all  his  lands, 
after  the  death  of  Alice  his  wife,  ac- 
cording to  his  will  thereof,  made  at 
London,  22nd  Nov.,  19  Hen.  VIII. 
[1527.]  The  residue  of  his  goods  move- 
able  and  immoveable  were  to  be  at  the 
disposition  of  his  widow,  whom  he  or- 
dained sole  executrix.  Lord  Dacre  of 
Greystock  was  to  be  supervisor  of  his 
will,  and  the  testator  puts  his  wife  as 
well  as  his  nephew  in  the  governance 
of  that  nobleman,  and  prays  him  to  be 
good  lord  unto  them.  He  ordains  that 
a  priest  shall  yearly  say  mass,  and  sing 
daily  for  his  soul,  and  the  soul  of  his 
wife,  before  the  altar  of  our  Lady  of 
Pity,  in  the  church  of  Crosthwaite,  until 
lands  be  given  or  purchased  for  the 
finding  of  a  priest  to  serve  the  said 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  for  ever.  A  penny 
dole  is  to  be  given  to  all  poor  folks  on 
the  day  of  his  burial ;  every  priest  at- 
tending is  to  have  8d.  and  his  enter- 
tainment; and  twelve  poor  folks  are 
to  have  each  a  black  gown  and  4d.  to 
bear  torches  at  his  interment.  The 
witnesses  are  William  Dacre,  Knight, 
lord  of  Dacre  and  Greystock,  Thomas 
Dudley,  Thomas  Dacre,  Lancelot  Lan- 
castre  of  Sokbrede,  Esquires,  Gilbert 
Wharton  and  John  More,  gentlemen. 

i  On  this  brass,  (which  is  the  more 


valuable  as  being  one  of  the  very  few 
of  this  beautiful  species  of  memorial 
remaining  in  the  churches  of  Cumber- 
land,) the  knight  is  represented  in  com- 
plete armour  of  plate,  the  head,  face, 
and  hands  only  being  uncovered.  The 
hair,  parted  on  the  forehead,  falls  in 
curls  behind.  Ornamented  chains  sur- 
round the  neck  and  shoulders.  A  long, 
strait  cross-handled  sword,  and  a  dag- 
ger, are  the  arms  worn;  and  on  the 
heels  are  the  spurs  of  knighthood.  Side 
by  side  with  the  figure  of  the  knight  is 
that  of  the  lady,  who  wears  the  coif 
which  conceals  the  hair;  this  head- 
dress has  an  orfray  or  embroidered  edge. 
The  edge  of  an  under  garment  encir- 
cles the  throat ;  over  this  is  a  high  and 
close  bodied  gown,  with  full,  hanging 
sleeves,  the  gown  falling  in  long  am- 
ple folds  from  the  girdle,  which  is 
clasped  by  an  ornament  formed  of  three 
roses,  and  from  the  girdle  a  long  chain 
depends,  at  the  end  of  which  is  an  or- 
nament in  the  form  of  a  globular  tassel. 
The  bust  is  encircled  by  a  chain,  and  in 
both  figures,  a  jewel  or  decoration  is 
upon  the  breast.  The  hands  of  both 
are  in  the  usual  attitude  of  supplication. 
At  the  foot  of  the  figures  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

"  <£f  sour  cfjartte  prag  for  tfce  soule 
of  Sir  $ofjn  Hatcltf,  l&nggtjte,  antr  for 
tfje  state  of  Dame  &lice,  fits  tojjfe,  tofitrf) 
Sir  $of)tt  l»se&  tf)e  2nti  trag  of  jfefe 
tuarg,  anno  Bomtnt  Jft.  Z3.  iiini.,  on 
tofjosc  soule  jflcsu  fjabe  mcrnj" 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  brass,  be- 
tween the  figures,  is  a  shield  bearing, 
Argent,  a  bend,  engrailed  Sable,  with  a 
rose  in  the  sinister  corner  ;  at  the  upper 
part  another  shield,  Or,  two  lions  pas- 
sant in  pale,  Gules, — the  paternal  coat 
of  Dame  Alice.  The  historical  year  is 
1528. 
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office  of  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  under  Henry  VII.  and  his 
successor.  Sir  John  likewise  several  times  held  the  King's 
commission  to  treat  with  his  warlike  predatory  neighbours, 
the  Scots,  touching  peace  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
realm.  By  his  wife,  Dame  Alicia,  he  had  not  any  issue. 
It  would  seem  that  she  survived  him,  and  caused  this  brass 
to  be  engraved  to  his  memory  and  her  own. 

By  a  survey  made  in  the  35th  Henry  VIII.  it  appears 
that  the  Derwentwater  estates  were  held  by  Sir  Cuthbert 
Radcliffe,  of  the  Crown,  as  of  the  King's  manor  of  Papcas- 
ter,  by  the  service  of  two  knights'  fees,  which  estates  were 
then  late  in  the  tenure  of  Lady  Anne  Radcliffe/ 

Sir  Cuthbert  departed  this  life  20th  July,  1545,  leaving 
George  Radcliffe,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  then  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  age.  The  manor,  park,  and  mill  of  Dilston, 
are  mentioned  among  the  estates  of  which  Sir  Cuthbert 
was  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  heir  of 
Dilston  and  Derwentwater  was  knighted  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  in  Scotland,  on  the  23rd  September,  1546.  He, 
likewise,  filled  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Northumberland/ 
and  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  East  Marches.  He  married 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Mallory,  of  Studley ; 
and  had  issue  an  only  son,  named  Francis,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  on  31st  May,  1588,  inherited  the 
paternal  estates,  being  then  aged  25  years. 

Sir  George  Radcliffe,  on  the  16th  July,  1576,  in  con- 
templation of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Francis,  then  his  heir 
apparent,  with  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Grey,  of 
Chillingham,  in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  settled 
the  estates  of  Dilston  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life ;  re- 
mainder, to  the  use  of  Isabel,  the  bride,  for  life  ;  remainder, 
to  the  use  of  Sir  Francis,  and  his  heirs  male ;  remainder, 
to  the  use  of  the  settlor,  and  his  heirs  male ;  remainder, 
to  the  use  of  Anthony,  his  brother,  and  his  heirs  male ; 
remainder,  to  the  use  of  Cuthbert,  son  of  Anthony  Rad- 
cliffe, and  his  heirs  male ;  remainder,  to  the  use  of  Thomas, 
then  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  like  manner;  with  ultimate  re- 
mainder to  the  right  heirs  of  the  settlor  for  ever. 

r  Among  the  services,  was  the  ren-  other  Derwentwater   estates  ;    and   in 

dering  of  23s.  3d.  for  cornage.    By  the  the  33rd  year  of  the  same  reign,  he 

same  survey  it  appears,  that  Sir  Cuth-  occurs  as  owner  of  Bolton. 

bert  held  the  manor  of  Talentire,  as  8  He  so  occurs  in  5  and  6  Philip  and 

well  as  the  lands  of  Castlerigg,  and  the  Mary. 
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Sir  Francis,  the  inheritor  of  the  Radcliffe  estates  in 
Northumberland1  and  Cumberland,  settled  at  Derwent- 
water.  He  had  issue,  by  his  marriage  with  Isabel  Grey, 
six  sons  and  seven  daughters."  He  was  created  a  baronet, 
31st  January,  1619.  He  died  on  the  23rd  December, 
1622,  and  was  interred  at  Corbridge,  in  "  his  Parish 
Church."  He  was  succeeded  in  his  lordships  and  posses- 
sions by  Sir  Edward,  his  second  but  eldest  surviving  son 
and  heir,  who  was  a  distinguished  loyalist ;  for  which 
virtue  his  estates  were  sequestered  by  the  Parliament. 
Probably  the  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  who,  when  Charles  I. 
thought  of  sending  his  son  James,  Duke  of  York,  into 
Ireland,  was  designed  by  the  King  to  have  charge  of  the 
youthful  Prince/  was  Sir  Edward's  brother.  The  Prince 
himself,  in  after  years,  looked  upon  Sir  George  Radcliffe 
as  a  wise  counsellor ;  and  when  he  went  to  Brussels,  to 
visit  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  during  the  exile  of  his  royal 
brother,  Charles  II.  Sir  George  was  Chamberlain  of  the 
Prince's  households 

The  loyal  Sir  Edward,  the  heir  of  Dilston,  who  was  born 
on  the  1st  June,  1589,  appears  to  have  executed  a  deed 
on  20th  October,  1624,  being  in  the  life-time  of  his  father; 
under  which,  after  his  death,  Francis  Radcliffe,  his  son 
and  heir,  and  his  eight  daughters,  claimed  certain  interests. 
It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  that  this 
deed  was  executed.  His  wife  was  named  Elizabeth,  and 
she  was  the  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Thomas  Barton,  of 
Whenby,  Yorkshire,  esquire.  Their  son  and  heir  was  born 
in  1624.  It  would  seem  that  the  marriage  of  Sir  Edward 

*  On   the    12th    Oct.    1589,    Francis,        Sixth  daughter,        Anne  12  August  1595. 

son  and  heir  of  Sir  George    who  de-  SSST^4-*".  *S*         "loHSSS  155: 

parted  this  life  in  the  preceding  year,  Sixth  son,  Cuthbert  18  Sept.  1603. 

ohtained  special  livery  of  the   manor  „     Al    L  ^  ,,          i       i  , 

of  Dillon? which  is  described  as  held  So  that.  *ere  were  three.  ^ughters  m 

,•,1     ^  succession,   three   sons    in   succession, 

of  the  Queen  m  capite.  ^  ^  ^  daughters  in  succesl 

u  The  following  are  the  names  and       sion  .  the  thirteen  children  having  been 
dates  of  birth  of  these  children  :  the  list      born  in  the  period  of  twenty  years, 
is  in  chronological  order  : —  w  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  Reb.  iii.  302. 

First  daughter,   Mary  Radcliffe,    1  January  1582.  ""'  eTd*    Jf.      '                  ...              .  ,      ,, 
Second  daughter,  Margaret  13  January  1583.             x   In    his    communications    With    the 
Third  daughter,  Elizabeth  17  August  1585.  Duke  of  Lorraine,  he  could  make  mm- 
First  son,  Thomas  24  February  1586.            -in  linrlpv«frmrl    V»v  thp    Dnlcp    onlv  in 
Fourth  daughter,  Katherine  14  April  1588.  selt  understood    by  the   UUK.e   OnlV,  ™ 
Second  son,  Edward  1  June  1589.  Latin, — a  language  in  whicn  Clarendon 
Third  son,  Francis  8  Sept.  1590.  sayg    \^  highness  did   not   like  to  COn- 
Fourth  son,  John  27  October  1591.            *   J 
Fifth  daughter,  Dorothea  1  January  1594.  verse. 
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and  his  lady  was  clandestine.  In  1639,  they  desired  to 
obtain  a  decree  of  its  validity/  Sir  Edward  having  ad- 
hered to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  in  1637,  proceedings 
against  him  were  commenced,  before  the  commissioners 
for  causes  ecclesiastical,  in  a  cause  of  office,  for  allowing 
his  children  to  be  unlawfully  baptised.1  Sir  Edward,  in 
his  answer,  confesses  that  he  had  had  two  children  born 
at  Dilston,  and  christened  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the 
articles,  within  the  previous  eight  years,  being  since  his 
pardon.  The  "  pardon"  probably  refers  to  some  political 
offence,  (so  called)  the  nature  of  which  is  not  known. 

It  appears,  that  shortly  before  the  death  of  Sir  Francis, 
his  father,  the  mansion-house  of  Dilston  was  enlarged ;  and 
we  have  articles  of  agreement  for  these  works,*  dated 
2nd  January,  1621,  which  were  entered  into  between  Sir 
Edward,  then  "  Edward  RadclifFe,  of  Devilston,  esquire," 
and  John  Johnson,  of  Little  Langton,  surveyor,  who  duly 
fulfilled  his  contract,  and  received  £205  for  his  services. 

Sir  Edward  RadclifFe  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  the 
baronetcy  of  his  father,  as  we  have  seen,  in  December, 
1622  ;  and  he  lived  until  December,  1 663  ;  but  the  troubles 
and  outrages  consequent  on  the  Great  Rebellion  seem  to 
have  embittered  the  latter  years  of  his  life ;  and  his  estates 
were  absolutely  declared  forfeited  to  the  usurping  "  Com- 
monwealth," for  treason;  as  appears  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  commissioners  for  forfeited  estates,  under  date 
27th  October,  1652;  before  whom  Alice  Barton,  relict  of 
his  wife's  father,  Thomas  Barton,  (the  said  Alice  having 
a  jointure  life  estate  in  Barton's  lands,)  Dame  Elizabeth 
RadclifFe,  then  "  wife  of  Sir  Edward  RadclifFe,  a  delin- 


y  On  this  occasion,  George  Riddell,  other  stone  (which  he  had  leave  to 

of  Durham,  was  Sir  Edward's  "  Coun-  work  in  Dilston  park.)  The  contract 

sel  in  the  law."  specifies,  with  great  particularity,  the 

z  The  articles  exhibited  against  Sir  works  in  each  floor.  There  was  to  be 

Edward  were  founded  on  a  law  then  in  a  window  of  nine  lights  transomed,  on 

force  touching  the  children  of  Roman  Ca  •  the  hall-floor.  The  new  portions  were 

tholics;  and  the  alleged  illegality  was  the  to  be  carried  up  to  the  full  height  of 

not  bringing  the  children  to  the  parish  the  wall  of  the  old  house.  £20  were 

church,  or  presenting  them  there  within  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor  at  the  end 

a  certain  period,  if  baptised  privately.  of  every  month  until  the  whole  £205 

a  Johnson  was  to  build,  before  should  be  paid.  A  stone  gateway  is 

Michaelmas  then  next,  new  portions  still  standing  to  the  south  of  the  old 

of  the  house  wherein  Sir  Francis  then  castle  and  adjacent  to  the  chapel,  over 

dwelt,  to  be  three  stories  in  height,  of  which  the  initials  F.  R.  and  J.  R.,  and 

good  and  sufficient  free  stone,  and  the  date  1616,  are  distinct. 
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quent;'<b  Francis  Radcliffe,  Esq.  their  son  and  heir;  and 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  Dorothea,  Anne,  Clara,  Barbara, 
and  Ursula,  their  daughters,  claimed  certain  interests  in 
Sir  Edward's  estates,  under  the  deed  of  October  1614,  and 
their  claims  were  allowed. 

On  a  proceeding  at  law  which  took  place  some  years 
previously,  viz.  in  1635,  touching  the  right  to  Dunston 
Wood,  within  the  Park  of  Dilston,  and  some  other  property 
of  Sir  Edward  Radcliffe,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  Sir  Edward  produced  antient  deeds, 
records,  and  evidences  of  title,  some  of  which  were  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  King  John.0  He  seems  to  have  been 
enabled  to  preserve  these  muniments  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Protector's  commissioners  ;  for  they  continued  in  the 
family.  Francis,  already  mentioned  as  son  and  heir-ap- 
parent of  Sir  Edward  Radcliffe,  married  Katherine,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  co -heirs  of  Sir  William  Fenwick, 
of  Meldon,  knight  ;d  and  Elizabeth,  one  of  Sir  Edward 
Radcliffe's  daughters,  married  Sir  William's  son,  probably 
in  the  year  1641,e  and  her  husband  became  Sir  William 
Fenwick.  Mary,  another  daughter,  married  William  Tun- 


b  Dame  Elizabeth  died  19th  Dec. 
1668,  and  was  interred  at  Dilston. 

c  On  the  22nd  November,  1635,  Sir 
Edward  Radcliffe,  Baronet,  put  in  his 
answer  to  a  demand  made  by  Richard 
Lambert  of  Corbridge,  clerk,  and  Mar- 
tin Fenwick,  gentleman,  on  behalf  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  relating 
to  Dunston  Wood,  Middridge,  Dilston 
Eales,  and  the  Common  on  the  south  of 
the  Tyne  belonging  to  Corbridge  and 
Dilston  ;  and  he  therein  averred  as  to 
Dunston  Wood,  that  he  held  the  same 
in  fee,  as  appeared  by  antient  deeds  con- 
firmed 300  years  before  by  the  earl's 
ancestors,  lords  of  Corbridge.  This 
wood,  it  appears,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Birkeside.  He  claimed 
Dilston  Eales  as  parcel  of  his  manor. 
The  close  called  Middridge  was  de- 
scribed as  lying  upon  the  rack  or 
"  dryghte,"  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Dilston,  and  as  joining  the  demesne 
land  thereof.  And  he  alleged,  that  Sir 
Geoi-ge,  his  grandfather,  had  enjoyed 
common  of  pasture  in  all  commons  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Tyne  in  respect 
of  his  freehold  lands  in  Corbridge. 


d  Sir  William  was  not  living  in  Dec. 
1653. 

e  The  Articles  are  dated  18  Sept. 
1641.  The  lady's  portion  was  £1500. 
They  recite  that  the  bridegroom  "  in- 
tends, by  the  grace  of  God,  to  marry 
and  take  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Radclyffe, 
of  the  Isle  in  Darwentwater,"  &c. 
There  is  also  a  letter  signed  "  Your 
loving  Father-in- Law,  E.  R,"  dated  at 
Dilston,  6th  June  1650,  addressed  to 
"  Sir  Win.  Fenwick,  at  his  house  in 
Meldon,"  in  which  he  is  called  upon 
by  the  writer  to  perform  certain  arti- 
cles, by  stating  what  lands  are  to  be 
charged  with  his  wife's  dowry.  The 
writer  complains  that  "  these  miserable 
times  "  debar  them  from  verbal  con- 
ference. Sir  William  subscribes  him- 
self "Your  loving  Son-in-law,"  in  a 
letter  dated  at  London,  the  12th  of 
April,  1652.  Dame  Elizabeth  Fenwick, 
the  wife,  writes  to  Sir  Edward  from 
Meldon,  16th  July,  1654.  The  letter  is 
addressed  "  To  her  dear  and  honoured 
Father,"  then  at  Dilston. 
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stall/  of  Scargill  and  Wicliffe  on  the  Tees,  who  died  on 
30th  August,  1667.  In  January  1652,  they  both  made 
the  declaration  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  the 
Manor  House  at  York. 

Sir  Edward  himself  departed  this  life  in  December, 
1663,  being  then  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was 
interred  in  the  family  vault  below  the  chapel  adjoining 
Dilston  Hall ;  to  which  peaceful  resting-place  his  widow 
followed  him,  five  years  subsequently.  Shortly  after  Sir 
Edward's  death,  she  received  from  the  clergy  of  the  English 
College  at  Lisbon,  (which  was  founded  in  1622,  and  first 
colonized  from  Douay,)  the  following  letter  of  condolence 
and  acknowledgment,  which  well  deserves  publication,  as  a 
testimony  to  his  character : — 

Honored  Madam, — We  understand  by  Mr.  Salisbury's  letters, 
that  it  hath  pleased  GOD  to  take  to  His  mercy  your  dear  husband, 
whose  exemplary  life  in  the  best  of  virtues,  especially  in  that  of 
suffering  in  so  eminent  a  manner  for  his  Faith,  embalm  his  fame, 
and  so  consecrate  his  memory  to  posterity,  that  nothing  but  the 
proposal  of  some  high  authority  wants  to  enroll  his  name  amongst 
the  glorious  confessors  of  Christ's  Faith.  Doubt  not,  then,  good 
Madam,  but  a  virtue  of  so  long  and  mature  a  growth  was  ripe  for 
Heaven ;  and  let  that  consideration  sweeten  in  your  pious  heart 
those  sorrows  which  natural  and  dutiful  affection,  so  worthily 
placed  and  cemented  by  a  long  society,  would  otherwise  be  apt  to 
suggest.  Amongst  his  other  pious  works  which  follow  him,  we 
understand  he  hath  pleased  to  bestow  £400  on  our  College  at 
Lisbo  :  ,  which,  as  it  obliges  us  to  pour  out  our  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  so  liberal  a  benefactor,  so,  by  reason  of  the  perfect  union 
betwixt  your  hearts,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  we  owe  in  part 
to  the  concurrence  of  your  ladyship's  charity.  Our  care  shall  be 
so  to  take  order,  that  it  be  duly  applied  to  the  end  he  intended  it 
for,  as  withal  to  enjoin  that  house  to  place  his  name  amongst  their 
benefactors  for  whom  by  obligation  of  their  rules  they  all  daily 
pray,  and  with  his,  your  ladyship's ;  whom,  as  God's  grace  made 
partner  with  him  in  his  virtuous  actions  and  intentions,  so  our 
gratitude  ought  not  to  separate  and  distinguish  you  in  the  effects 
of  these  virtues—  the  duty  of  our  prayers.  Be  pleased,  then,  to 
accept  them,  and  withal,  as  true  honourers  of  your  virtuous  good- 
ness,— Honored  Madam, — your  ladyship's  ever  devoted  and  most 
humble  servants. — By  order  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 

JOHN  HOLLAND,  Secretary. 
[December?]  23,  1663. 

f  There  is  a  letter  from  him  to  his  Jan.  1649,  and  another  dated  Wicliffe, 
father-in-law,  dated  Hutton,  7th  of  22nd  March,  the  year  not  mentioned, 
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Sir  Edward  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Francis,  his  only  sur- 
viving son  and  heir,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water ;  who,  as  above  stated,  was  born  in  1 624.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  he  espoused  Katherine,  who 
was  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of 
Sir  William  Fenwick,  of  Meldon.s  Her  mother  was  Isabel, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Arthur  Grey,  of  Spindles- 
ton,  (who  was  living  14th  February,  1629);  and  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  Sir  Francis,  then  Francis  Radcliffe, 
esq.  she  was  the  widow  of  Henry  Lawson,  of  Brough  Hall, 
who  was  slain  at  Melton  Mowbray,  in  the  service  of  King 
Charles  I.  about  1644.  By  his  marriage,  Francis  Radcliffe 
had  issue  five  sons ;  namely,  Edward,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  honours  and  estates ;  Thomas,  a  colonel  in  the 
British  service ;  Francis,  who  died  unmarried ;  William ; 
and  Arthur;11  and  four  daughters,  namely,  Anne,  who 
married  Sir  Philip  Constable,  of  Flamborough,  Bart.  ; 
Katherine,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary.  The  wife  of  Sir  Francis 
was  living  in  1682. 

As  to  these  ladies,  the  unmarried  daughters,  it  would 
seem  that  a  Mr.  Pritchard,  probably  a  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  become 
espoused  to  Christ ;  and  wished  their  father  to  settle  £100 
a  year  upon  each  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  portion  which 
was  understood  to  be  intended,  viz.  £500,  with  a  view  to 


but  probably  1643  (as  it  adverts  to  by  statute.  William  By ers,  of  the  parish 
the  reported  surrender  of  Newark  by  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey, 
Prince  Rupert,)  in  which  he  describes  gentleman,  furnished  £500  towards  the 
to  Sir  Edward*  the  repulse  of  the  Scots,  purchase,  and  £100  a  year  for  eight 
who  had  attacked  a  little  fort  at  "  the  years  were  secured  to  him  upon  the 
Sheles,"  under  a  hot  fire  from  Tyne-  lands  to  be  conveyed ;  Katherine,  the 
mouth  Castle,  and  were  there  cap-  wife  of  Francis  Radcliffe,  and  Doro- 
tured.  thea  Fenwick,  spinster,  co-heirs  of  Sir 
%  Connected  with  Meldon,  mention  William,  agreeing  to  give  that  security, 
may  be  here  made  of  a  deed  dated  24th  and  to  enter  into  recognizance  accord- 
December,  1653,  from  which  it  appears  ingly. 

that  George  Clarkson,  of  Newcastle,  "  In  a  Steward's  account,  or  House- 
gentleman,  had  contracted  with  the  hold  Book,  from  Martinmas  1681  to 
trustees  for  sale  of  lands  forfeited  to  Whitsuntide  1682,  in  the  possession  of 
the  "  Commonwealth"  for  "  treason,"  to  John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  and 
purchase  two-thirds  of  various  proper-  obligingly  communicated  by  that  gentle- 
ties,  including  the  manor  and  lordship  man  to  the  writer,  there  is  mention  of 
with  the  demesnes  and  town  of  Meldon,  a  payment  of  £50  to  the  agent  of  a 
formerly  the  lands  of  Sir  William  Fen-  Mr.  William  Meynell,  in  full  of  a  year's 
wick,  late  of  Meldon,  knight,  deceased,  pension,  due  to  "the  College,"  for 
then  vested  in  the  "  Commonwealth  "  Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Arthur  Radcliffe. 

c  2 
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their  entering  a  convent.1  There  is  a  letter  signed  "  Kate 
Howard,"  without  jiate  or  superscription,  but  addressed 
probably  to  Sir  Francis,  their  father  ;  in  which  the  writer 
deprecates  their  forming  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
religious  life,  and  appears  to  recommend  her  nephew  as 
a  suitor  for  Katherine  ;  adding,  as  if  by  way  of  example 
and  encouragement,  that  Lady  Haggerston  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
rard  had  once  been  solicitous  to  take  the  veil,  but  had 
been  induced  to  marry,  and  were  very  happy.  Still,  it 
does  not  appear  that  either  of  the  ladies  was  induced  to 
follow  this  encouraging  example. 

After  all  these  biographical  particulars  of  former  inhabi- 
tants of  Dilston  Hall,  the  reader  may  now  like  to  see  a 
fac-simile  of  the  signatures  of  the  loyal  Sir  Edward,  of  his 
son  and  successor,  and  of  Sir  William  Fenwick  and  his  lady; 
and  to  peruse  the  brief  notice  relating  to  the  mansion, 
which,  together  with  a  continuation  of  the  family  history, 
will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 


This  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  Pension,  or  Dote,  as  the  French  term  it 
usually  paid  as  the  Nun's  portion  upon  being  professed. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Why  sit'st  thou  by  that  ruin'd  hall, 
Thou  aged  Carle,  so  stern  and  gray  ? 

Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall, 
Or  ponder  how  it  passed  away?" 


THE  Hall  or  Mansion,  which  was  added  to  the  antient  tower 
or  castle  of  the  Radcliffe  family  at  Dilston,  was  built  by 
Sir  Francis  Radcliffe,  who,  from  the  time  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  paternal  honours  and  estates  (1663),  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  his  family  at  Dilston  Hall.  The 
mansion  which  he  built,  the  material  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  partly  brick,  stood  to  the  northward  of  the  existing 
tower,  and  appears  to  have  occupied  a  considerable  part  of 
the  level  space  now  covered  with  turf,  which  spreads  in 
that  direction.  The  hall,  thus  enlarged,  had  three  facades, 
one  of  which  was  formed  by  the  stone  tower  or  older  man- 
sion, whose  ruins  yet  crown  the  lofty  eminence  we  have 
described.  It  seems  to  have  consisted  of  three  floors ;  and 
from  a  Household  Book  of  the  time  of  Sir  Francis,k  we  find 

k  Besides  the   curious  entries   illus-  Chapter  of  Carlisle  for  a  year's    chief 

trative    of  the   domestic    economy    of  rent  of  lands  in  Corbridge. 

the  household  of  Sir  Francis  Radcliffe,  6s.  6d.  were  paid  for  the  "  Vacan- 

shortly  before  he  was  created  Earl  of  dell,"  [Viscountal]  rent  of  Dilston  due 

Derwentwater,  which  will  be   noticed  at   Michaelmas,    1681.      In   this  year 

presently,  we  find  the  following  items :  Francis  Bowes,  Esq.,  was  sheriff. 

"1681,  Nov.    21. — Paid   to  Parson  13s.  4d.  were  paid  for  the  like  rent 

George    Forster,    in   full    of  his   half-  out  of  Thornborough. 

year's  rent  for  the  Rectory  of  Meldon,  Sir  Thomas  Haggerston  received  30s. 

ended  at  Martinmas,  £6  13s.  4d.  for  half  a  year's  bishop's  rent  of  Scre- 

"  Dec.   29. — Paid  in  full  for  repair  merston. 

of  the  wright's  work  in  Meldon  church,  £6  7s.  3jrf.  were  paid  for  half  a  year's 

£4."  fee-farm  rent  in  Aydon-Sheles,   Coast- 

The  cesses  for  Sir  Francis's  "  part  of  ley,  &c.,  due  to  the  Crown. 

Meldon,"  were  £15.  Fee-farm    rents    were     payable     in 

£5  were  paid  "for  Mitford  Rectory,"  respect   of  Spindleston,   Whelpington, 

16  Feb.  1682.  Harborne,  and  Westwood. 

In  May  1682,  Mr.  Simpson  was  Par-  Quit -rent   was   paid    for   Middleton 

son  of  By  well.  Hall,  part  of  which  was  received   by 

1 5s.  lOd.  were  paid  to  the  Dean  and  the  Countess  Dowager  Ogle  Percy. 
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that  hearth-money  was  paid  for  twenty  two  hearths  in  Dil- 
ston  Hall.1  Those  in  the  old  castle  alone  still  remain  ;  the 
new  mansion,  and  that  which  was  only  partially  completed  by 
the  last  Earl,  having  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  after 
the  happening  of  the  tragic  events  which  will  be  narrated 
in  a  subsequent  chapter;  and  having  been,  in  1768,  com- 
pletely removed,  leaving  only  the  time-worn  but  more 
enduring  ruins  of  the  stone  tower,  which  was  long  resorted 
to  as  a  quarry  by  neighbouring  peasantry."1  What  associ- 
ations cluster  around  each  of  those  desolate  hearths,  by 
whose  once-cheerful  recess  the  members  of  the  "  house- 
hold band"  were  wont  to  assemble  !  What  "  noble  forms*' 
moved  daily  within  these  roofless,  weather-beaten  walls  !— 

"  Thou  hast  heard  many  sounds,   thou  hearth, 

Deserted  now  by  all ! 
Voices  at  eve  here  met  in  mirth 

Which  eve  may  ne'er  recall. 
Youth's  buoyant  step  and  woman's  tone, 

And  childhood's  laughing  glee, 
And  song  and  prayer  have  all  been  known, 

Hearth  of  the  Dead !  to  thee. 

"  Holy  to  human  nature  seems 

The  long-forsaken  spot ; 
To  deep  affections,  tender  dreams, 

Hopes  of  a  brighter  lot ! 
Therefore,  in  silent  reverence  here, 

Hearth  of  the  Dead  !  I  stand 
Where  joy  and  sorrow,  smile  and  tear, 

Have  link'd  one  household  band." 

The  grand  entrance  of  the  hall  was  approached  through 
an  avenue  of  chestnut  trees,  of  which  several  pairs  of  noble 
growth  remain,  for  they  have  survived  the  family  and  race 
that  dwelt  within  their  shade.  "  How  many  a  tale"  could 
those  dark  branches  tell  of  the  noble  subject  of  our  memoir, 
and  of  the  loved  ones  who  moved  beneath  their  spreading 

An  annuity  of  £12  was  payable  to  Jefferson,  Esq.,  kept  the  lord's  courts 

Mr.  Alexander  Browne,  out  of  Whit-  for    Wark,    Langley,    Aldston    Moor, 

chapel,  part  of  the  Langley  barony.  Keswick,  Thornthwaite,  and  Whitton- 

Dilston    demesne,    tithe,   mill,   and  stall.     He  received  £10  a  year, 
two  farms,  are  mentioned  as  being  at  l    Two  shillings  a  year  were  paid, 

this  period  in  the  hands  of  their  lord.  m  The  ruins  are  now  tastefully  en- 

The  mill  at  Haydon  Bridge  is  men-  closed    on   the    southern    and   western 

tioned;  and  the  lead-mill  at  Wood  Hall.  sides,   and  are  preserved   from  dilapi- 

From  Nov.  1681  to  May  1082,  John  elation,  though  they  remain  roofless. 
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foliage,  but  whose  place  knoweth  them  no  more  !  "  Dwells 
there/'  the  visitor  may  pensively  inquire — 

" —  No  voice  amidst  your  boughs 

With  leaves  yet  darkly  green  ? 
Stillness  is  round,  and  noontide  glows — 

Tell  us,  what  ye  have  seen !" 

"  We  have  seen/'  might  those  trees  reply,  "the  venerable 
descendant  of  an  antient  line  rear  a  proud  mansion  for  his 
posterity ;  and  when  he  passed  to  the  tranquil  grave,  we  have 
seen  the  coronet  that  he  first  wore,  and  the  great  estates 
that  he  possessed,  devolve  successively  upon  his  son  and 
grandson  ; — we  have  seen  yon  mouldering  hall,  surrounded 
by  life  and  light  and  hospitality ;  but,  ere  thirty  years  had 
passed,  we  saw  that  grandson,  the  last  inheritor,  violently 
severed  from  the  living,  and  borne,  when  in  the  bloom  of 
manhood,  the  honored  and  beloved  of  all  the  neighbouring 
country,  to  rest  in  the  obscurity  of  yonder  vault ;  and  ere  a 
little  while,  there  was  no  head  to  wear  the  glittering  circlet, 
no  lord  to  claim  his  own,  or  save  his  mansion  from  decay." 

Through  a  large  gateway,  hardly  less  sentimental  than  the 
avenue,  which  has  been  removed  from  its  former  site,  the 
approach,  after  passing  round  the  side  of  the  hill  nearest 
to  the  river  and  the  old  bridge,  entered  a  formal  and  stately 
garden  to  the  west  of  the  mansion.  The  Chapel,  the  scene 
of  the  domestic  worship  of  the  family,  the  vault  beneath 
which  is  the  place  of  interment  of  several  of  its  members, 
stands  to  the  north  of  the  hall ;  and  adjacent  to  it  is  an  old 
gateway,  of  the  time  of  Sir  Francis  (first  baronet),  on  which 
the  initials  F.  R.  and  J.  R.,  and  the  date  1616,  are  visible. 

We  have  said  that  Sir  Francis,  from  the  time  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  estates,  continued  to  reside  with  his  family  at 
Dilston  Hall;  and  in  the  Steward's  Account,  or  Household 
Book  already  mentioned,  which  extends  from  Nov.  1681  to 
Whitsuntide  1 682,  we  find  a  large  number  of  entries  illus- 
trative of  the  life,  habits,  and  domestic  economy  of  the 
worthy  baronet's  family.  The  domestic  establishment  seems 
to  have  numbered  thirty-three  servants  ;n  at  wages  hardly 

n  The  chamber  maid  received  £2  a  laborers  in  the  garden  received  Gd.  per 

year ;  the  "  huswife,"  £5  ;  under  groom,  day  ;  the  brewer's  assistant,  4d.  a  day  ; 

£3  ;    plate  maid,    £2 ;    footman,  .£4 ;  a  man   employed  to  look  to  the  lead 

butler,  £5 ;  Madame  Katherine's  maid,  mines,   and    who  provided  the   herd's 

£4  ;    under    lady's     maid,     30s.  ;    the  table  at  Tyne-head,  received  £5  a  year. 
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exceeding  in  the  aggregate  £60  a  year,  of  whom  that  in- 
dispensable functionary,  the  cook,  had  £10  a  year;  the 
gardener  had  the  like.  The  brewer  had  only  £3  a  year,  yet 
his  office  was  no  sinecure;  for,  in  about  nine  months,  975 
bushels  of  malt  were  supplied  at  Dilston  Hall,  for  which 
£137  10^.  were  paid;0  and  a  new  brewing  vessel  was  erected 
in  October  1681. 

From  the  19th  May  1681,  to  21st  March  1682,  £15  13*. 
were  paid  for  salted  fish. 

"  My  Lady  Radeliffe,"  and  her  daughter  Mary,  received, 
together,  a  yearly  allowance  of  £200,  for  clothes.  Mr. 
Francis  Radeliffe  and  his  sisters,  Katherine  and  Elizabeth, 
received  each  an  allowance  of  £40  a  year.p 

Large  sums  of  money  (in  one  instance  £5000,)  were 
charged  on  the  estates  in  favour  of  different  members  of  the 
family;  and  there  are  payments  of  "  consideration  money/' 
half  yearly,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.q  The  payments  under 
the  head  of  moneys  disbursed  to  the  poor/  and  in  occasional 
gratuities  from  November  1681,  to  June  1682,  amount  to 
£93  7s.  2d. 


0  To  the  agent  of  Mr.  Ralph  Mil- 
borne.  The  price  varied  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  per  bushel.  Seven  Hexham  bolls  of 
malt,  at  42s.  per  boll,  were  also  bought. 
Incredible  as  it  appears,  the  monks  of 
the  abbey  of  Sallay,  in  Craven,  annually 
brewed  255  quarters  of  malted  oats, 
and  104  of  barley.  Their  whole  esta- 
blishment numbered  70  persons.  If 
every  quarter  was  brewed  to  60  gal- 
lons, each  individual  consumed  nearly 
5  quarters,  or  300  gallons  :  but  hospi- 
tality and  charity  must  be  taken  into 
the  account.  The  compotus  does  not 
contain  any  payment  for  wine.  [See 
Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Craven,  46.] 

P  These  ladies  are  not  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  steward's  account.  It  appears 
that  £900  were  owing  upon  mortgage 
to  William  Brent  and  Edward  Burdett, 
Esqrs.,  as  trustees  for  "  Mrs.  Clare  and 
Mrs.  Ursula  Radcliffe,  sisters  of  Sir 
Francis."  £81  were  paid  to  Mr. 
Francis  Lawson,  for  three  half-years' 
interest.  Ten  shillings  were  delivered 
to  "Madame  Barbara  Radcliffe,"  ano- 
ther sister  of  Sir  Francis,  to  be  given 
to  the  poor  by  his  order.  On  the  20th 
Dec.  1681,  £20  were  delivered  by  the 


steward  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor, 
"  being  left  so  to  be  by  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Radcliffe,  late  deceased."  The 
poor  of  Bywell  parish  were  to  have 
£4-  of  Hexham,  £4 ;  of  Corbridge, 
£5  10s  ;  of  Dilston,  £4  10s. ;  and  of 
Slaley  Chapelry,  £2.  "  Madame  Anne 
Radcliff "  was  paid  £300  on  27  Janu- 
ary, 1682,  for  two  half  years'  considera- 
tion money  of  £5000.  This  lady,  in 
1699,  made  a  charitable  bequest  for  the 
poor. 

i  £66  13s.  4d.  for  a  year's  consider- 
ation money  of  £1000,  were  paid  to 
"  Madame  Dorothy  Massey  ;"  £72  for 
three  half-years'  consideration  of  £800 
to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tunstal  ;  £24  for  a 
half  year's  consideration  of  £800  to 
Mrs.  Anne  Howard. 

r  Many  aged  persons  are  named  as 
recipients  of  bounty :  thus,  we  have  Old 
Grace  White,  Old  John  Legg,  Old  Ar- 
thur Toinpson,  of  Hexham,  the  blind 
man,  Old  Gilbert  Usher,  &c.  Mr. 
Browne,  of  Arran,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
received  £1.  Poor  mariners,  whose 
ship  was  lost  near  Holy  Island,  pre- 
sented a  pass  from  the  mayor  of  New- 
castle, and  obtained  charity.  "  Eliza- 
beth Selby,  the  innocent,"  received  £1 
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Among  the  payments  to  players  and  musicians,  we  find  a 
gift  of  10s.  to  an  old  man  named  Howard,  "  an  organist,  and 
who  tuned  the  verginalls  at  Dilston/'  and  came  thither  with 
Dr.  Nairne,  to  sell  a  pair  of  organs.  "  Madame  Catherine," 
by  the  order  of  Sir  Francis,  gave  £1  to  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
organist,  of  Newcastle;  and  Jerry  Kinleyside  received  14s., 
his  Christmas  wages  for  piping,  by  the  order  of  Sir  Francis. 
On  the  5th  January  1682,  "the  players  who  came  from 
about  Stella  and  Bladon  to  Dilston,  and  there  played  the 
play  called  "  Musadores,"  received  by  the  baronet's  order, 
one  pound.  Nor  was  the  Muse  of  Poetry  wholly  dis- 
countenanced, for  "  Madame  Catherine  gave  in  charity, 
by  the  like  order,  to  a  Poet  that  came  out  of  Scotland, 
to  Newcastle,  and  so  to  Dilston,  about  Candlemas,  5s.  "* 
Alas,  poor  Poet ! 

There  is  an  item  of  £22  19s.  Sd.  to  Mr.  Lancelot  Algood, 
for  the  expensive  luxury  of  legal  proceedings, — why  charged 
under  the  head  of  "  Charitable  Disbursements,"  does  not 
appear.1 

Various  presents  were  received  at  Christmas  and  other 
times.  Sir  Cuthbert  Heron  sent  a  fallow-doe  ;  Mr.  William 
Errington,  of  the  Grange,  sent  "two  great  rolls  of  brawn;" 
Dr.  Nairne  (a  physician)  sent  a  squirrel ;  Capt.  BickerstaiFe, 
two  little  beagles  ;  Mr.  John  Errington  sent  from  London, 
a  book  containing  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Trial,  &c. 

Amongst  articles  for  household  use  purchased,  we  find 
"  Print  for  hangings  for  the  new  rooms;"  blue  cloth  for 

yearly  in  charity.  A  Mr.  Ellos,  of  Wark,  Haydon-bridge,  Keswick,  &c., 
Durham,  received  from  Sir  Francis,  the  stopping  at  Wai  wick  Grange,  Grey- 
gift  of  a  coat,  which,  with  making  and  stock  Town,  Thirkeld,  Thorn thwaite, 
trimming,  cost  £2  9s.  6d.  &c.  The  accounting  steward  accom- 

8  The   season   seems   to   have   been  panied  him. 

very  stormy :  nine  roods  of  wall  were  Thomas  Lumley,  of  Hexham,  inn- 
driven  down  by  the  great  flood  at  Mel-  keeper,  received  16s.  4d.  for  keep  of 
don,  on  the  26th  April,  1682;  and  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  and  the  Doctor's  horses 
the  4th  May,  the  park  wall  at  Dilston  and  men,  two  nights, 
was  reported  to  be  overthrown.  This  In  March  and  April  are  charges  for 
flood  appears  to  have  interrupted  all  shoeing  the  militia  or  troop  horses  ;  and 
travelling  on  Tyne  side.  On  the  9th  on  the  6th  May,  arms  were  fetched  from 
February  preceding,  Sir  Francis  was  Sir  Ralph  Jenison. 
informed  that  the  storm  was  great  in  The  moneys  disbursed,  as  stated  in  the 
Aldston  Moor,  and  only  a  week's  sup-  account  from  which  these  extracts  are 
ply  of  hay  for  the  cattle  left.  Proven-  made,  amount  in  all  to  £1,611  4.9.  10d. 
der  was  very  scarce,  and  a  bushel  of  '  The  payment  is  made  for  Mr.  Al- 
oats  cost  4.v.  Qd.  good's  charges  in  "  a  Suit  wherein  Mr. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Steward  of  the  William  Charlton  and  Mr.  Wm.  Pear- 
Manor  Courts,  made  a  tour  in  May  to  son  were  concerned." 
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liveries  ;u  Spanish  tobacco  for  Sir  Francis,  and  common 
tobacco  at  Is.  \d.  per  pound;  honey,  at  Is.  per  quart; 
fifty-six  bolls  of  oats,  in  four  months,  at  7s.  8d.  and  7s.  lOd. ; 
a  ferret  for  the  warren  at  Dilston,  &c. ;  and  £30  a  quarter 
were  allowed  to  my  lady  for  the  house  use. 

Having  been  tempted  to  make  this  digression,  let  us  now 
resume,  without  further  delay,  the  history  of  the  family. 

From  a  minute  of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  4  June  1679, 
it  appears,  that  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  pre- 
tended "  Popish  Plot,"  Sir  Francis  Radcliffe  was  in  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament, from  which  he  was  now  discharged,  on  giving 
security  in  £5000  for  his  good  and  peaceable  behaviour, 
and  to  do  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  King,  and  to  return 
to  Dilston,  and  not  move  beyond  five  miles  from  his  house 
without  permission.  Daniel  Collingwood,  Esq.  who  resided 
in  Middlesex,  and  David  Nairne,  of  Newcastle,  M.D.,  were 
the  sureties. 

About,  or  shortly  before,  the  time  mentioned  in  the  above 
Household  account,  Sir  Francis,  still  in  dread  of  accusation 
that  he  had  participated  in  the  pretended  plot,  and  repo- 
sing great  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Ambrose  Barnes,  a  worthy  merchant  of  Newcastle,  and 
alderman  of  that  place,  conveyed  to  him  his  whole  estate 
in  trust. w  It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  property 
was  reconveyed.x 

On  the  18th  August,  1687,  (3  James  II.)  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis,  espoused  Lady  Mary  Tudor, 
youngest  natural  daughter  of  King  Charles  II., y  who  was, 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  in  the  fourteenth  year  only  of 

u  The  tailor  seems  to  have  been  well  a  certificate  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace — 

paid ;  for  Thomas  Salkeld,  for  making  not  that  Sir  Francis  was  free  from  the 

up  these  two  liveries,  one  for  the  foot-  popish  plot,  but — that  the  baronet,  his 

man,  and  one  for  the  groom,  received  lady,  children,  and  servants,  had  been 

£7  17s.  Wd.,  which  included  all  things  with  the  worthy  Justice  at  his  house 

thereto  belonging.  at   Wolverton,   Bucks,   and  were   free 

w  Life  of  Ambrose  Barnes,  Newcastle,  from  pestilence  and  infectious  disease, 

1828,  8vo.  Charnley,  p.  19.    Hisbiogra-  which  he  certified,  they  desiring  to  pro- 

pher  states,  that  old  Sir  Francis  was  ceed  to  Meldon. 

accustomed  to  call  Barnes  his  honest  y   By  Mrs.  Davis.  —  The  settlement 

whig ;  and,  though  differing  from  him  in  in    contemplation    of  the   marriage    is 

religious   profession,   had   the    highest  dated  20th  May,  1687.    By  it,  Langley 

opinion  of  his  worth  and  honesty.  and  other  properties  are  charged  with 

x  There  is  a  document  without  date  £3000  for  the  portion  of  Lady  Mary, 

which  affords  another  example  of  the  the  bride, 
sanitary  regulations  of  the  age.     It  is 
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her  age,   she  having  been  born  on    the  16th  of  October, 
1673. 

In  the  month  of  March  following  this  event  (1688),  Sir 
Francis  was  created  (and,  as  tradition  says,  for  the  sake  of 
his  youthful  and  royally  descended  daughter-in-law,)  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  Baron  Tynedale,  and  Viscount  Radcliffe 
and  Langley,  honours  more  deservedly  conferred  than  most 
of  those  which  had  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  the  royal 
brother  of  King  James  II. 

In  the  same  year,  anpther  son  of  the  Earl  seems  to  have 
contemplated  marriage.  There  is  an  anonymous  letter,  dated 
3rd  August,  1688,  addressed  to  Mr.  Radcliffe,  at  "the 
Black  Posts,  in  Great  Russell  Street,  near  Southampton 
House,  Bloomsbury,''  in  which  the  writer  refers  to  the 
youthful  bride  and  the  bridegroom,  as  then  residing  in 
London ;  and  tells  Mr.  Radcliffe,  that  from  his  long  absence 
from  home,  he  is  doing  himself  injury  in  the  estimation  of 
Lord  Derwentwater,  and  is  suspected  of  intending  to  marry 
foolishly,  "this  woman  being  now  in  town."  The  writer 
professes  to  give  advice  as  a  well-wisher  ;z  and  further 
intimates  to  Mr.  Radcliffe,  that  he  was  suspected  at  Court 
to  have  been,  underhand,  the  contriver  of  delays  in  his 
brother's  match.  If  the  person  addressed  was  Mr.  Francis 
Radcliffe,  he  forbore  to  "many  foolishly,"  for  he  did  not 
marry  at  all,  and  died  in  his  father's  life-time. 

The  Earl  himself  did  not  live  long  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  baronial  honours,  for  he  departed  this  life  in  1697,  aged 
72,  and  was  interred  at  Dilston.  His  will  is  dated  10th 
April,  1696.a  He  was  succeeded  in  his  dignities  and  estates 
by  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  who  thus  became  second  Earl. 

Mary  Radcliffe,  sister  of  Edward,  the  second  Earl,  lived 

z  The  writer  gives  Mr.  Radcliffe  a  equally  to  be  divided  between  them, 

very  unfavourable  account  of  the  justice  all  his  messuages  and  lands  in  Reeds- 

and  morality  of  the  court ;  for  he  is  dale,  and  all  monies  due  to  him.  Under 

warned,  that  the  free  use  of  money  in  this  devise,  the  earl's  grandsons  became 

bribes  to  favourites,  or  the  zealous  ser-  tenants  in  common  ;  and  on  the  death 

vices  of  a  powerful  friend,  are  the  only  of  Francis,  intestate  and  without  issue, 

ways  of  obtaining  anything  at  court;  his  moiety  of  personalty  became  divisi- 

and  adds,  "  the himself,  notwith-  ble,  by  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  be- 

standing  his  so  much  applauded  justice,  tween  his  brothers,  James  .and  Charles, 

was  never  yet  known  to  do  anything  and  their  sister.  The  brothers  being 

for  a  silent  merit."  afterwards  attainted  of  high  treason; 

a  By  this  will,  the  testator  devised  to  five-sixths  of  the  bequest  were  declared 

his  grandsons,  James,  afterwards  third  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  His  lead  coffin 

earl,  and  Francis,  and  their  heirs,  remains  in  the  family  vault. 
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until  1722,  for  her  will  is  dated  the  22nd  November  in  that 
year;  before  which  time  the  baronial  honours,  which  she  had 
seen  first  conferred  upon  her  venerable  father,  and  enjoyed 
by  him,  by  her  brother,  and  by  her  nephew  James,  third 
and  last  Earl,  had  become  extinct,  after  a  brief  series  of 
deeply  tragic  events. 

The  Ladies  Katherine  and  Elizabeth  RadclhTe,  two  other 
sisters  of  the  second  Earl,  were  also  living  after  the  attainder 
of  their  noble  and  ill-fated  nephew,  and  claimed  an  annuity 
of  £100  a  year  to  each,  secured  on  certain  portions  of  his 
lands. 

Sir  Francis  RadclhTe,  before  he  was  created  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater,  seems  to  have  been  desirous  to  revive  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Baron  Fitzwalter,  which  had  been 
held  for  some  generations  by  members  of  another  branch  of 
the  RadclhTe  family, —  an  earldom  and  barony  which  had 
become  extinct  in  1641,  by  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  Sir 
Edward  Radcliffe,  without  issue,  who  was  grandson  and 
heir  male  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Sussex  of  the  Radcliffe 
name.  This  wish  of  the  lord  of  Dilston,  as  well  as  his 
desire  that  his  eldest  son  should  espouse  a  daughter  of  King 
Charles  II., — an  alliance  from  which  he  probably  expected 
to  attain  this  object,  are  evidenced  by  articles  dated  1st 
May  1672,  which  were  prepared,  on  a  meeting  of  Lord 
Grandison,  Lord  Clifford,  and  Sir  Francis  Radcliffe,  in 
contemplation  of  a  marriage  proposed  between  his  son, 
and  Lady  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  King  and  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  which  did  not  take  place.  Sir  Francis,  on 
this  occasion,  produced  a  rent-roll  of  £6263  —  an  immense 
revenue  in  those  days. 

In  1674,  the  earldom  of  Sussex  was  revived  in  favour  of 
Thomas  Lennard,  fourteenth  Baron  Dacre,  who  married 
another  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland. b  The 
barony  of  Fitzwalter  had  been  previously  (viz.  in  1669,) 
revived  in  the  person  of  Benjamin  Mildmay.  In  a  few 
years  after  the  failure  of  this  negotiation,  the  wish  of  Sir 
Francis,  for  an  alliance  between  his  family  and  one  of  the 
daughters  of  King  Charles,  was  accomplished  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  and  heir  to  the  youthful  Lady  Mary  Tudor  ; 
and  though  the  earldom  and  barony  in  question  were  not 

b  On  his  death  in  1715,  without  issue  male,  the  earldom  of  Sussex  became 
again  extinct. 
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revived  in  favour  of  himself,  he  was  soon  afterwards  raised 
to  dignities,  and  received  titles  which,  if  they  had  not  a  like 
prestige  of  historical  renown,  were  deservedly  created  to 
exalt  the  inheritor  of  great  possessions,  and  of  a  time- 
honoured  name.  The  worthy  baronet  little  anticipated  that 
the  alliance  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  of  which  he  was  so 
ambitious,  would  prove,  in  the  brief  space  of  less  than  thirty 
years,  by  cementing  the  attachment  of  his  noble  grandson 
to  the  Stuart  cause,  the  fatal  occasion  of  terminating,  not 
only  the  baronial  honours  it  had  been  the  means  of  procur- 
ing, but  also  the  very  name  of  his  antient  line. 

By  this  marriage,  Edward,  afterwards  second  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  had  issue,  James,  his  eldest  son  and  heir, 
born  in  Arlington  Street,  London,  on  the  28th  June  1689  ; 
Lady  Mary  Tudor  Radcliffe,  his  only  daughter,  who,  after 
1720,  married  William  Petre,  of  Stamford  Rivers,  and  died 
without  leaving  issue  surviving  ;c  Francis,  who  died  unmar- 
ried in  1715;  and  Charles,  who  survived  his  gentle  and 
devoted  brother,  the  third  Earl,  for  thirty  years,  and  then 
followed  him  to  the  scaffold,  on  a  sentence  for  what  was 
called  treason,  passed  in  1716.  Of  Charles  Radcliffe,  some 
biographical  particulars  will  be  found  in  a  future  chapter. 

The  second  Earl  and  his  Countess  entered  into  a  deed  of 
separation,  dated  the  6th  February,  1700 ;  and  in  less  than 
five  years,  they  were  parted  finally  by  the  death  of  the  Earl, 


c  The   following   is  an  unpublished  I  am  glad  to  hear   they   are   so  little 

letter  from  this  young  lady,  written  be-  spoiled.      As   to   the  table,    though    I 

fore  her  marriage.       It  is    dated   17th  am  afraid  it  is  scarce  worth  your  accep- 

April    1721,    without   mention    of  the  tance,  it  is  very  much  at  your  service, 

place  where  it  was  written  :  We  are  all  here  thank  God,  very  well, 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Busby, — I  cannot  defer  and  little  lord  looks  charmingly.     Miss 

any  longer  returning  you  my  thanks  for  Biddy  has  the  small-pox,  but  is  in  a  man- 

your  kind  wishes  as  to  my  being  settled;  ner  out  of  danger.     She  is  at  London, 

it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  hear  with  Sir  John  and   Lady  Webb.     My 

that  you  are  so  happy  yourself,  and  in-  Lady  Montague  expects  to  be  brought 

deed  I  should  have  writ  to  you  upon  to  bed  at  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 

your  marriage,  had  I  not  been  a  little  and  will  then  go  down  to  her  house 

angry  at  your  keeping  it  a  secret  from  in  Conderey.      I  hope  the  pain  in  your 

me,   who,    I  am   sure,    wish   you   ex-  foot  is  quite  gone,  and  that  matrimony 

tremely  well,  and  would  not  have  spoke  has  cured  you  of  all  distempers.    I  hope 

out  had  you  desired  me  not ;  but  how-  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  some- 

ever  I  will  say  no  more  of  this,  which  times,  which  will  extremely  oblige,  dear 

is  best,  but  must  beg  you  will  believe  Mrs.  Busby, 
that  I  am  always  rejoiced  when  I  hear  Your  friend  and  servant, 

of  your  happiness.     I  must  now  desire  M.  TUDOR  RADCLIFFE." 

you  will  send  my  stooles  and  couch  by  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Busby, 

sea,  and  direct  them  to  Mr.  Pierson's.  at  Dilston,  near  Hexham. 
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which  occurred  on  the  29th  April,  1705.d  His  youthful 
relict  did  not  long  remain  a  widow,  for  she  married  Henry 
Graham,  of  Levens,  Esq.,  but  he  too,  departed  this  life  in 
the  following  year;  and  in  the  August  of  1707,  she  con- 
tracted a  third  matrimonial  engagement.  Her  third  husband 
was  James  Rooke,  whom  also  she  survived,6  as  well  as  her 
illustrious  son,  James,  the  third  and  last  Earl,  and  his 
Countess,  and  even  the  dynasty  of  her  royal  father's  house ; 
for  she  departed  this  life  at  Paris,  on  the  5th  November, 
1726,  in  the  54th  year  of  her  age. 

Such  was  the  lineage  of  the  chivalrous  and  amiable  young 
nobleman,  the  memory  of  whose  virtues  and  misfortunes  is 
so  warmly  cherished  in  the  north. 


d  There  is  a  schedule  of  debts  of  the 
Countess  which  the  Earl  had  agreed  to 
pay :  some  of  the  items  are  as  follow  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Giving  to  Mr.  Tulley,  Mercer,  in 
the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden 31  74 

To  Mr.  Gussene,  Stay-maker,  in 
S.  Martin's  Lane 14  11  0 

To  Mr.  Hinton,  at  The  Indian 
Queen,  in  Covent  Garden  36  17  4 

To  Mr.  Dupuis,  at  The  Unicorn,  in 
Pall  Mall 12  19  11J 

To  Mr.  Simpson,  at  The  Naked  Boy, 
in  the  Strand 7  19  6 

To  Mr.  Gairraud,  Perfumer,  at  the 
corner  of  Half-Moon  Street  1  14  6 

To  a  washing-woman  in  Swallow 
Street  1  0  0" 

The  Earl  and  Countess  seem  to  have 


long  resided  in  London.  Their  resi- 
dence was  in  Arlington  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, where  their  son  James,  the  last 
possessor  of  the  transient  earldom  of 
Derwentwater,  was  born  in  1689. 

e  James  Rooke  was  living  after  the 
decapitation  of  the  Earl,  in  1716;  for 
there  is  a  petition  of  him  and  the  Count- 
ess, amongst  the  proceedings  of  com- 
missioners of  forfeited  estates,  in  the 
Tower,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  peti- 
tioners had  put  in  their  claim  to  a  rent- 
charge  of  £1000  a  year,  payable  to  the 
Countess  for  her  life,  and  secured  on 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Earl ;  and 
which  rent-charge  had  not  been  paid. 
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CHAPTER    IY. 


"  'Tis  done  —  and  shivering  in  the  gale, 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail, 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast, 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  fresh'ning  blast  ; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  begone, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one." 


WE  now  enter  upon  the  history  of  James  Radcliffe,  the  last 
possessor  of  the  transient  earldom  of  Derwentwater  —  that 
scion  of  an  antient  and  ennobled  house,  whose  name  is  still 
enshrined  in  popular  recollection,  amid  a  host  of  tender 
memories,  and  will  be  cherished  in  the  native  land  of  the 
Percys,  and  the  Widdringtons,  as  long  as  goodness  and 
loyalty  shall  command  admiration,  and  misfortune  excite 
the  sympathy  of  the  heart. 

James  RadcliiFe,  eldest  son  of  Edward,  second  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  28th  June, 
1689  ;  at  which  time,  James  II.  with  his  admirable  consort, 
had  sought  refuge  in  France,  and  were  living  in  exile  at 
S.  Germain's,  surrounded  however,  by  the  noble  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  emigrant  royalists,  who  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  their  dethroned  monarch.  The  Prince,  whose  birth- 
right was  the  sovereignty  of  these  realms,  was  a  year  older 
than  the  infant  heir  of  the  earldom  and  vast  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Derwentwater,  whose  parents,  early  in  his  childhood, 
took  him  to  France  for  education,  whither  also,  their  own 
sympathies  led  them,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  seized 
the  Stuart's  throne ;  and  when  their  native  land  was  over- 
run by  his  emissaries,  and  agitated  by  the  new  revolution. 
The  youthful  heir  of  Derwentwater  was  accordingly  brought 
up  at  S.  Germain's,  with  the  little  Prince,  afterwards  called 
"  the  Pretender ;"  and  from  this  circumstance,  together  with 
his  consanguinity  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  a  friendship 
was  formed  in  youth,  which  was  strengthened  by  riper  age, 
and  terminated  only  with  a  life,  sacrificed  by  the  Earl  in  the 
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cause  of  his  Prince  and  friend.  With  his  last  breath,  Lord 
Derwentwater  declared  the  attachment  and  devotion  he  had 
felt  from  the  time  of  his  infancy  towards  the  royal  and  ill- 
fated  companion  of  his  youth/ —  an  attachment  on  the  part 
of  the  Earl,  which  was  induced  by  what  he  himself  described 
as  his  natural  love  for  the  young  Prince  —  a  devotion, 
prompted  by  the  Earl's  conviction  that  the  youthful  James 
Stuart  was  qualified  to  make  his  people  happy ;  while  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince,  attachment  was  cemented  by  those 
amiable  traits  of  character  which  a  contemporary  described 
as  the  extraordinary  good  qualities  of  the  Earl,  and  by 
his  power  to  win  affection  and  esteem. 

When  the  royal  exiles  kept  court  in  the  chateau  of  S. 
Germain's,  their  abode  was  full  of  the  young  families  of  their 
noble  adherents,  who  "  might  be  seen  sporting  together  on 
the  parterres  in  good  fellowship,  or  forming  a  mimic  court 
and  body-guard  for  the  little  Prince,  whose  infantine  plea- 
sures they  shared ;"  these  juvenile  Jacobites  being  objects  of 
tender  interest  to  the  exiled  King  and  Queen.  The  terrace 
of  the  chateau  on  which  the  royal  exiles  promenaded  was 


f  Miss  Strickland  mentions,  that  in 
an  outhouse  near  the  chateau,  an  in- 
teresting portrait  of  the  Prince,  as  a 
child,  was  recently  discovered,  painted 
probably  soon  after  the  return  of  James 
II.  to  S.  Germain's,  from  his  unsucces- 
ful  campaign  in  Ireland ;  in  which  the 
little  Prince  is  represented  with  large 
dark  eyes,  bright  complexion,  and  a 
profusion  of  clustering  curls.  He  is 
dressed  in  a  red  and  green  tartan  frock, 
with  a  long  waist,  and  point-lace  sto- 
macher ;  and  wears  a  sort  of  fanciful 
helmet  cap  of  dark  blue  velvet,  with  a 
plume  of  black  and  blue  feathers,  the 
whole  being  intended  for  a  highland 
dress. 

At  the  antient  Jacobite  hotel  in  S. 
Germain's,  is  another  portrait  of  the 
Prince,  as  a  smiling,  round-faced  child 
of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  with  flow- 
ing ringlets,  and  royally  robed  in  a  vest 
or  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold ;  and  also  a 
portrait  of  him,  at  a  later  period  of  his 
boyhood,  he  being  represented  in  this 
portrait  as  about  thirteen,  tall  and 
slender,  arrayed  in  cuirass  and  point- 
lace  cravat;  his  natural  ringlets  care- 
fully arranged  and  tied  with  a  blue  rib- 
bon. It  is  said,  that  when  a  miniature 


of  the  Prince  was  shewn  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent XII.,  his  Holiness,  though  any- 
thing but  a  friend  of  James  and  Mary, 
was  so  pleased  by  the  representation  of 
their  child,  that,  kissing  it,  he  said  he 
"  would  fain  hope  to  see  the  restoration 
of  that  angel  to  his  just  right."  [Life 
of  Mary  Beatrice,  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England,  ix.  313,  341.] 

The  Jacobites  are  said  to  have  la- 
mented that  the  Queen  educated  the 
Prince  more  for  heaven  than  for  earth. 
A  charming  trait  of  his  sensibilty  is 
related: — Four  of  his  royal  father's 
brave  followers,  of  Dundee,  whose  col- 
leagues of  the  Scottish  brigade  had 
been  permitted  to  return  home,  were 
lingering  near  the  palace,  when  the 
Prince,  then  a  boy  of  six  years  old, 
was  about  to  step  into  a  carriage,  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Perceiving  the  unfortunate  emi- 
grants, he  beckoned  them  to  approach, 
and  with  that  sensibilit}'-  which  has 
been  known  to  be  prematurely  deve- 
loped by  misfortune,  expressed  his  gra- 
titude for  their  loyalty  to  his  parents, 
and  presented  them  with  his  little  purse, 
both  words  and  action  being  unprompt- 
ed, and  of  his  own  free  impulse. 
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public,  and  many  of  the  English  who  visited  France,  after 
the  peace  of  Hyswick,  resorted  thither,  although  at  the  risk 
of  being  treated  as  Jacobites  on  their  return  to  England ; 
and  "  over  the  devoted  little  English  world,"  which  there 
surrounded  the  exiled  monarch  and  his  amiable  queen,  "they 
reigned  in  the  midst  of  the  empire  of  France."  But  few, 
even  of  the  idle  and  curious  who  resorted  to  this  spot,  could 
behold  unmoved  the  King's  feeble  steps  and  wasted  form, 
bowed  to  the  earth  by  sorrow  rather  than  by  years,  or  the 
pale  and  anxious  countenance  of  the  devout  and  gentle 
Queen,  glancing  with  mute  eloquence  from  the  object  of 
her  solicitude  to  their  son,  the  cynosure  of  their  hope. 
The  Countess  of  Powis  was  governess  to  the  youthful 
Prince,  whose  studies  appear  to  have  been  occasionally 
shared  by  the  heir  of  Derwentwater,  while  he  remained  at 
S.  Germain's. 

Years  passed  on  without  any  decisive  blow  being  struck  for 
the  restoration  of  King  James  to  his  throne.  Preparations 
for  this  purpose  were  made  in  1691,  by  Louis  XIV.,  but 
produced  no  result.  At  length,  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
eldest  daughter  of  James,  Mary,  consort  of  William  III., 
reached  S.  Germain's,2  and  revived  the  drooping  hopes  of  the 
anxious  exiles  there.  The  claims  of  Anne,  as  well  as  those  of 
William  himself,  rested  on  the  will  of  the  people  ;  and  she, 
deeming  it  prudent  to  'bide  her  time,  submitted  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  William,  which  gave  him  continued  possession  of 
the  Crown.  The  English  Jacobites  urged  their  King  at  this 
crisis  to  make  a  descent  in  England,  but  the  French  Cabinet 
withheld  the  required  aid.  In  the  January  of  the  following 
year  (1696),  a  strong  party  of  the  open  adherents  and  secret 
correspondents  of  James  in  London,  intreated  him  to  return 
in  arms,  and  represented  the  unpopularity  of  William  III., 
the  miseries  caused  by  excessive  taxation  and  a  debased  cur- 
rency, the  decay  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  eagerness 
of  the  people  to  be  freed  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Twelve 
thousand  men  were  soon  on  their  march  for  Calais ;  but 
there,  by  a  fatal  hesitation  or  mistake,  they  awaited  news 
of  a  rising  in  England,  which  Louis  XIV.  was  advised  by 
his  ministers  to  require  before  risking  his  troops  in  that 
country.  Meantime,  the  spreading  fleet  of  transports  in- 

s  This  event  happened  on  the  15th  January,  1695. 
D 
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tended  for  their  conveyance,    was  shattered  by  a  violent 

storm  : — 

"  A  King  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis  ; 
And  ships,  by  hundreds,  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations  ; — all  were  his  ! 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, — 
But,  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they?" 

And  so,  again  disappointed,  the  unhappy  exile  returned  for 
the  last  time  to  S.  Germain's,  and  there,  on  the  16th  Sep- 
tember 1701,  he  breathed  his  last,  on  which  event,  all  the 
English  went  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  saluted  him  as 
King,h  and  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  James  III. 
The  youthful  heir  of  Derwentwater  was  probably  present  at 
this  ceremony.  But  while  the  right  of  the  young  Prince 
was  thus  recognized  in  France,  and  by  the  Courts  of  Rome, 
of  Spain,  and  of  Savoy,  the  son  of  James  II.  was  the  object 
of  proceedings  of  a  very  different  kind  in  his  own  realm. 
The  reign  of  William, — a  Prince  who  held  the  Crown  by  a 
title  different  from  the  accustomed  course  of  descent,  and 
dependent  on  the  authority  of  a  parliamentary  convention  to 
vest  the  regal  dignity  in  the  person  or  persons  whom  it 
judged  proper, — was  drawing  to  a  close.  His  breath  was 
growing  shorter,  and  his  sands  of  life  had  nearly  run  out, 

h  The  young  Prince  received  from  his  — you  are  yourself  the  child  of  vows 

dying  parent  an  admonition,  affection-  and  prayers :  behave  yourself  accord- 

ately  addressed  to  him  in  the  following  ingly.     Honour  your  mother,  that  your 

impressive  language,  and  which,  not-  days  may  be   long;   and  be  always  a 

withstanding  the  weakness  of  sinking  kind  brother  to  your  dear  sister,  that 

nature,  was  uttered  with  a  fervour  and  you  may  reap  the  blessings  of  unity 

solemnity  that  astonished  every  auditor.  and  concord."     [Lord  Somers's  Tracts, 

"  I   am  now,"  said  the  royal  parent,  xi.  p.  342.] 

"  leaving  this  world,  which  has  been  Louis  XIV.  afterwards  promised  to 

to  me  a  sea  of  storms  and  tempests,  it  recognize  the  young  Prince  as  heir  of 

being  God  Almighty's  will  to  win  me  the  three  realms  of  Great  Britain  :  how 

from  it  by  many  great  afflictions.  Serve  little  benefit  this  promise  produced  to 

Him  with  all  your  power,  and  never  him  in  the  course  of  events,  the  history 

put  the  Crown  of  England  in  competi-  of  the  royal  wanderer  and  exile  relates, 

tion  with  your  eternal  salvation.  There  Early  in   1702,    Lord   Belhaven,    (al- 

is  no  slavery  like  sin :  there  is  no  liberty  though  formerly  secret  agent  for  the 

like  His  service.     If  His  holy  Provi-  Prince    of  Orange,)    came  to  S.  Ger- 

dence  shall  think  fit  to  seat  you  on  the  main's,  on  a  mission  from  the  Duke  of 

throne  of  your  royal  ancestors,  govern  Hamilton   and  the   Scottish  Jacobites, 

your  people  with  clemency  and  justice.  offering  to  proclaim  the  Prince  as  James 

Remember,    kings    are   not   made   for  III.  without  waiting  for  the  death  of 

themselves,    but  for  the   good  of   the  William,  or  the  consent  of  Parliament, 

people.  Set  before  their  eyes  in  your  own  if  he    would    renounce    the    Catholic 

actions  a  pattern  of  all  manner  of  vir-  religion,  —  a  proposal  which  was  not 

tues.    Consider  them  as  your  children  ;  consented  to. 
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when  a  bill  for  the  attainder  of  James  Stuart  was  procured 
to  be  passed,  and  the  royal  assent  was  willingly  given  to  it, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1702.  Parliament  now  again  assumed 
to  limit  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  The  reader  does  not 
need  to  be  reminded,  that  in  many  instances,  and  through 
a  long  course  of  years  extending  back  to  early  ages  of  the 
English  monarchy,  Parliament  had  declared  the  law  of  the 
Crown  to  be,  and  always  to  have  been,  that  the  children  of 
the  King  should  succeed  to  the  inheritance  after  the  death 
of  their  ancestor ;  and  recognized  the  principle  that  the 
Crown,  by  inherent  birthright,  and  lawful  and  undoubted 
succession,  devolved  on  the  lineal,  just,  and  lawful  next  heir 
of  the  blood  royal  of  the  realm.1  Even  after  the  fearful 
confusion,  fanaticism,  and  outrage,  which  followed  the  fatal 
catastrophe  of  the  pious  and  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  a 
solemn  Parliamentary  convention  recognized  indefeasible  he- 
reditary right  as  the  basis  of  the  title  of  the  next  heir.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  William,  had  nevertheless  been  to  obtain  a 
statute  disqualifying  any  person  in  communion  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  from  inheriting  or  possessing  the  Crown,  and 
declaring  that  it  should  descend  to  such  persons,  being 
Protestants,  as  would  have  inherited,  in  case  the  disqualified 
person  were  dead.  By  the  aid  of  Protestant  lenses,  the 
telescope  of  the  British  Parliament  in  search  of  a  monarch 
to  succeed  after  the  death  of  Anne,  discovered,  among  the 
forests  of  Bohemia,  a  successor  to  the  Crown  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  who, 
by  the  previous  statute,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Princess 
Anne,  Parliament  settled  the  right  to  the  Crown,  expectant 
on  her  decease,  on  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover, 
(the  youngest  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
daughter  of  James  I.),  and  her  heirs. 

The  Princess  Anne  had,  accordingly,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  her  departed  father,  and  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  stood  thus  limited,  when  the  youthful  heir  to  the 
earldom  of  Derwentwater,  on  attaining  his  majority,  returned 
to  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  time 
in  Holland.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  restoration 
of  the  prince,  whom  his  family  regarded  as  their  lawful 

1  Not  to  go  back  to  earlier  times,  it  c.  i.,  and  the  Stat.  on  the  Restoration 

is  sufficient  to  cite  the  Declaration  in  25  of  Charles  II. 
Edw.  III.  St.  2. ;  the  Statute  1  Jac.  I. 

D  2 
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Sovereign,  would  have  been  welcome  to  the  second  Earl 
of  Derwentwater ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  noble- 
man in  his  life-time,  which  terminated  in  1705,  or  his 
son,  the  noble  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  in  that  year 
succeeded  to  his  honours  and  estates,  exhibited  any  disaffec- 
tion to  the  established  Government  during  the  reign  of  the 
younger  daughter  of  James  II.  The  disinherited  Prince  was 
an  exile  and  a  wanderer;  but  the  time  for  action  in  his 
behalf  had  not  yet  arrived. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  Now  that  the  years  a  numerous  train  have  ran, 
The  blooming  boy  is  ripened  into  man." 

WE  may  now  revert  to  the  personal  history  of  the  Earl,  in 
that  tranquil,  bright,  and  hopeful  period  of  his  life,  in  which 
the  dawn  of  manhood  was  succeeded  by  the  sunshine  of 
prosperous  fortune,  love  and  friendship,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  all  those  advantages  of  birth  and  position  which  he  was 
so  well  qualified  to  improve  and  adorn.  In  person,  he  is 
described  to  have  been  rather  under  the  middle  size,  slender 
and  delicate  in  figure,  but  of  active  habits.  His  hair  was 
light,  his  eyes  gray,  his  countenance  handsome  and  prepos- 
sessing, and  indicative  of  mild  benignity  of  disposition. 
In  the  portraits  of  the  Earl  which  have  fortunately  come 
down  to  us,  his  countenance  is  noble,  and  expressive  of 
openness  and  benevolence  of  character.  These  qualities 
are  particularly  manifest  in  a  portrait  of  him  which  is  pre- 
served at  Thorndon  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  Lord  Petre,  wherein 
he  is  represented  robed  as  a  peer,  and  wearing  the  flowing 
and  curly  flaxen  wig,  in  those  days  the  fashion.k  Patten,  a 
contemporary,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  says — 

"  The  sweetness  of  his  temper  and  disposition,  in  which  [quality] 
he  had  few  equals,  had  so  secured  to  him  the  affection  of  all  his 
tenants,  neighbours,  and  dependents,  that  multitudes  would  have 
lived  and  died  for  him  :  he  was  a  man  formed  by  nature  to  be 
generally  beloved  ;  and  he  had  a  beneficence  so  universal,  that  he 
seemed  to  live  for  others." 

And  Smollett  records  of  him,  that  he  was — 

"  An  amiable  youth,  brave,  open  hearted,  generous,  hospitable, 
and  humane.  He  gave  support,"  adds  the'  historian,  "  to  multi- 
tudes of  people  whom  he  employed  on  his  estates  ;  and  the  poor, 
the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  rejoiced  in  his  hounty." 

k  Near  to  the  Earl's  figure  is  a  small      portrait  is  a  full  length  ;  the  shoes  are 
brown  and  white  spaniel,  and  in  the      high  over  the  instep  and  at  the  heels,, 
distance  a  view  of  Dilston  Hall.     This 
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It  would  seem  that  the  whole  period  of  his  minority  was 
spent  upon  the  Continent ;  at  all  events  that  he  had  not  seen 
his  ancestral  home  in  Northumberland  before  he  visited 
it  in  1710,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  the  celebrated  physician  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
founder  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford,  writes  to  Sir 
William  Swinburne,  under  date  the  6th  December  1709,  a 
letter,  in  which  he  mentions,  that  the  young  Earl  and  his 
brother,  meaning  Francis,  with  Mr.  Fenwick,  had  all  arrived 
safely  from  Holland,  and  were  very  well ;  and  adds — 

"  Lord  Derwentwater  intends  to  be  with  you  very  speedily  in 
the  country.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  extremely  like  his  con- 
versation ;  for  he  has  a  great  many  extraordinary  good  qualities, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  be  as  well  beloved  as  his  uncle."1 

In  another  letter,  Dr.  Radcliffe  mentions  that  he  has 
received  the  Earl's  guns  from  France  ;  a  circumstance 
which  affords  one  of  many  proofs  of  his  fondness  for  field 
sports. m 

Sir  William  Swinburne,"  Dr.  RadclifiVs  correspondent, 
writes  from  Beaufront,  on  the  7th  February  1710,  to  Lady 
Swinburne,0  at  Capheaton,  a  letter  in  which  he  says — 

"  My  Lord  [Derwentwater]  is  very  well  pleased  with  Dilston, 
and  says  it  answers  all  that  he  has  heard  of  it ;  but  is  resolved  to 
build  a  new  house,  though  Roger  Fenwick  told  him,  he  thought 
his  lordship  need  not  alter  a  stone  of  it.''P 

1  The  uncle  was  the  Hon.  Thomas  n  The  mother  of  this  Sir  William 
Radcliffe,  younger  brother  of  Edward,  was  Isabel,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  second  Earl,  and  a  colonel  in  the  Henry  Lawson,  of  Brough  Hall,  Esq.  by 
British  service.  In  consequence  of  a  Katherine,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
severe  fever,  he  had  been  labouring  for  Sir  William  Fenwick.  After  her  father 
some  time  under  a  mental  delusion,  was  slain  at  Melton  Mowbray,  in  the 
which  was,  that  people  constantly  fol-  service  of  Charles  I.,  her  mother  mar- 
lowed  and  disturbed  him ;  and  as  he  ried  the  Sir  Francis  Radcliffe,  who 
fancied  he  would  get  rid  of  these  ima-  was  created  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  as 
ginary  attendants  if  at  sea,  it  was  re-  already  mentioned,  the  grandfather  of 
commended  that  he  should  travel  down  James,  third  and  last  Earl  of  Derwent- 
to  Newcastle  by  ship,  which  he  did  water,  who  was  therefore  a  cousin  of 
accordingly.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  in  his  letter  Sir  William  Swinburne.  Sir  William's 
of  the  6th  Dec.  1709,  mentions  Col.  Rad-  father  was  Sir  John  Swinburne  of  Cap- 
cliffe's  recovery  from  the  fever  itself.  heaton ;  who,  in  consideration  of  his 

m  Probably  it  is  one  of  these  very  loyalty  and  zeal  for  the  Restoration, 

guns  which  was  recovered  a  few  years  was  advanced  by  Charles    II.   to  the 

ago  by  George  Rippon,  Esq.  of  Tyne-  dignity  of  a  baronet ;  and  who  rebuilt 

moutn,  and  is  now  in  that  gentleman's  the  house  at  Capheaton.     He  died  on 

possession.     The   gun    is    ornamented  the  19th  of  June,   1706.     Sir  William 

near  the  stock  with  chasing,   and  the  was  one  of  twenty-four  children. 

Earl's  crest.     There  is  some  fine  and  °  She  was  the  daughter  of  Anthony 

elegant     brass     work    inlaid     in    the  Englefield,  of  White  Knights',  Esq. 

shoulder.  p  Sir  William  adds— "  On  Thursday, 
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The  Earl  began  to  carry  his  resolution  into  effect,  and 
building  works  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  when 
events  occurred  which  terminated  them  for  ever,  and  he  did 
not  live  to  see  his  new  house  completed.  No  portion  now 
remains,  either  of  the  new  fabric  or  of  the  house  to  which 
the  Earl  succeeded :  let  us  hope  that  he  was  translated  to 
an  abiding  mansion  in  heaven  ! 

But,  to  return  to  our  narrative.  In  the  spring  of  1710, 
the  Earl  visited  his  estates  in  Cumberland,  and  we  have  a 
letter  from  Sir  William  Swinburne,  without  date,  but  written 
about  this  time,<i  in  which  he  says  — 

"  We  are  all  in  great  concern  for  my  lord's  leaving  us ;  but 
please  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  him  again  soon ;  and 
nothing,"  says  the  writer,  "  will  add  more  to  that  satisfaction  than 
seeing  my  uncle  and  yourself  here  with  him." 

The  Earl  appears  to  have  spent  some  time  on  the  Isle  of 
Derwent  when  he  made  this  visit  to  his  paternal  inheritance 
in  Cumberland ;  and  the  antient  mansion  of  the  Radcliffes 
was  then  standing.  He  enjoyed,  during  some  months,  the 
tranquil  and  varied  beauties  of  that  lovely  scene — 

"  Where  the  Derwent  awakes 
The  stillest  of  lakes, 

With  a  rippling  and  tremulous  sound  ; 
Where  the  lowlands  are  blest 
With  beauty  and  rest, 

And  the  mountains  like  warders  watch  round." 

And  remembering  his  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  we  can  imagine 

"  How  blithely  might  his  bugle  horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  ling'ring  morn  !  " 

Nor  were  these  his  only  pursuits.  It  seems  that  when 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  Earl  visited  that  singular 
society  which  had  been  set  on  foot  in  1701,  by  his  father, 
together  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir  Thomas  Sherburne, 

my  lord  dines  at  Dilston.     He  intends  or  two,  and  myself  one,  this  morning." 

to  be  at  Capheaton  on  Saturday,  and  [Hodgson,     Capheaton    Evidences    in 

then  on  Tuesday  at  Whitton,  and  so  Hist.  Northd.  vol.  i.  part  II.  225.] 

for  Widdrington  ;  and  although  his  leg  1  To  Dr.  Radcliffe,  in  reply  to  a  letter 

is  a  little  troublesome,  he  intends  to  from  the  Doctor,  who  wrote  from  Lon- 

hunt  the  fox  to-morrow,  and  it  is  the  don,  stating,  that  he  had  no  horses  to 

rule  for  all  to  be  in  bed  at  ten  the  night  ride   upon,    and    desired    one    of    Sir 

before.     My  lord  killed  a  squirrel,  and  William's  horses. 
Sir  Marmaduke  [Constable]  a  pheasant 
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Sir  William  Pennington,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Jacobite  party  connected  with  Lancashire,  and  which 
was  held  under  the  designation  of  "  The  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  the  ancient  Borough  of  Walton  le  Dale."  In 
1711,  James,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  was  mayor  of  this 
whimsical  corporation,  which  concealed  a  political  purpose 
under  the  appearance  of  a  convivial  association.  All  their 
proceedings  were  conducted  with  mystery,  but  ludicrous 
formality  ;  they  had  a  register,  which  Whitaker  the  historian 
has  described,  together  with  a  mace,  a  sword  of  state,  and 
four  staves  adorned  with  silver,  and  inscribed  with  names 
of  officers  of  the  society.  Whitaker  thinks  that  in  the 
obscure  hostelry,  where  this  corporation  met  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  down  to  1740,  the  antient 
Catholic  and  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry  concerted  their 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family/  After  this 
digression,  we  may  again  pursue  the  history  of  the  Earl  in 
the  more  pleasing  relations  of  domestic  life. 

The  Earl  writes  to  Lady  Swinburne  on  the  15th  June, 
(1710,)  thus— 

"  Dear  Cousin  —  I  had  not  been  so  long  silent,  if  I  had  anything 
worth  the  pains  of  troubling  you  with  ;  for  though  I  am  naturally 
lazy  in  writing,  without  I  have  particular  business,  yet  I  should 
not  have  been  so  to  your  ladyship,  for  whom  I  have  all  the  esteem 
imaginable,  and  acknowledgments  due  for  the  favours  received  at 
Capheaton.  I  hope  my  dear  aunt  and  uncle  Sir  William,  and,  to 
be  short,  that  my  great  cousins  and  little  cousins,  are  in  perfect 
health,  and  think  sometimes  of  him  who  thinks  very  often  of  them, 
and  would  all  that  lays  in  his  power  to  serve  them.  Believe,  dear 
cousin,  that  this  is  as  true  as  that  I  am  your  ladyship's  most 
humble  and  most  obedient  servant."  8 


*  Whitaker's  Richmondshire,  ii.  429.  Barnes,  sometime  merchant  and  alder- 

8  Capheaton  Evidences,  Hodgs.  Hist.  man  of  Newcastle,  that  there  was  an 

Northd.  Vol.  i.   Part  ii.  226.     The  or-  inviolable  friendship  between  him  and 

thography  is  here  modernized.     From  Col.  Radcliffe,  who  was  accustomed  to 

a  postscript,  it  appears  the  Earl  had  just  repose  in  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  his 

been  with  his  uncle,  who  was  still  un-  counsel.     When  the  Earl  himself  was 

easy  about  the   people   that  disturbed  in  town,  having  then  newly  come  to 

him,  and  declared  he  should  not  get  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  family, 

rid  of  them  unless  he  took  a  voyage  by  Barnes  went  "  on  a  Saturday  to  wait 

sea.     It  is  said  in  the  Life  of  Ambrose  upon  him."     The  date  is  not  recorded. 
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Probably  the  Earl  resided  at  Dilston  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  two  next  succeeding  years.  It  appears  to 
have  been  his  chief  residence,  for  indeed 

"  The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here  ;"— 

and  at  Dilston  he  lived  in  the  constant  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality, and  in  the  practice  of  active  benevolence  towards 
not  only  the  peasantry  on  his  wide  estates,  but  all  who 
needed  his  assistance.  It  is  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  personally  visiting  the  poor,  that  he  might  discover  and 
relieve  their  wants.  "  As  the  Earl  lived,"  says  Patten, 
"  among  his  own  people,  there  he  spent  his  estate  ;  and 
continually  did  offices  of  kindness  and  good  neighbourhood 
to  everybody,  as  opportunity  offered.  He  kept  a  house  of 
generous  hospitality  and  noble  entertainment,  which  few  in 
that  country  do,  and  none  come  up  to.  He  was  very  cha- 
ritable to  poor  and  distressed  families  on  all  occasions, 
whether  known  to  him  or  not,  and  whether  Papist  or  Pro- 
testant."1 It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  was  regarded 
with  the  affectionate  homage  of  men  of  every  rank  and 
creed — a  homage  of  the  heart,  far  before  the  blind  respect 
which  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks  too  commonly  pay  to  wealth 
and  power.  He  appears  to  have  taken  great  delight  in 
rural  pursuits,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  in  the 
charms  of  Nature  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  could 
have  said  with  Horace — 

*         "  Ego  laudo  ruris  amaeni 
Rivos,  et  musco  circumlita  saxa  nemusque." 

But  other  charms  soon  cast  their  spell  upon  the  youth- 
ful Earl,  and  he  found  his  happiness  incomplete  without 
"woman's  love."  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  July,  1712, 
when  he  had  completed  his  23rd  year,  he  espoused  Anna 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Webb,  of  Canford,  iri 
the  county  of  Dorset,  Baronet,"  and  Barbara  his  wife,  sole 
heiress  of  her  [father,  John  Bellasyse,  baron  of  Worlaby,  in 
Lincolnshire,  by  the  Lady  Anne,  daughter  of  John,  late 
Marquis  of  Winchester.  It  appears  that  the  "  charming 

1  Patten's  Hist,  of  Rebell.  3rd  edit.  cross  between  four  falcons,  or.  Crest, 

It  is  a  tradition,  that  all  the  meat  and  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  a  demi-eagle 

game  in  the  larder  were  distributed  displayed,  or.  [For  pedigree,  see 

every  Thursday  evening  to  the  poor.  Hutchins's  History  of  Dorsetshire.] 

"  His  armorial  bearing  was,  Gules,  a 
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daughter"  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Webb,  (she  was  so  spoken 
of  by  the  Earl  himself  in  the  last  hours  of  his  existence), 
had  been  placed  in  the  Convent  of  Ursuline  Nuns  at  Paris, 
for  her  education ;  and  that  the  acquaintance  between  the 
young  lady  and  the  youthful  heir  of  Derwentwater  began 
in  the  early  spring-time  of  their  lives,  when  they  were  both 
receiving  education  in  the  French  capital.  They  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  each  other  at  the  chateau  of 
S.  Germain's,  where  the  exiled  monarch  took  pleasure  in 
being  surrounded  by  the  scions  of  his  noble  English  and 
Scottish  adherents  who  were  then  living  at  Paris.  Such  was 
the  locality,  and  such  were  the  circumstances,  under  which 
an  attachment  began  between  two  youthful  hearts,  that  had 
"  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven ;"  which,  growing  with 
their  growth,  ripened  into  ardent  devotion,  and  rendered 
bright  and  happy  to  each,  the  years — alas  !  how  few  they 
were — that  remained  of  the  life-period  of  the  noble  Earl. 
By  the  articles  entered  into  between  the  Earl  and  Sir 
John,  the  latter  was  to  give  with  his  daughter  £12,000  as 
her  portion,  of  which  sum  £5000  were  to  be  paid  on  the 
marriage,  £5000  five  years  afterwards,  and  £2000  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  John,  or  of  his  lady.  The  Earl,  on  his  part, 
promised  £1000  jointure  rent-charge  to  the  lady,  to  which 
sum  £100  a  year  was  to  be  added  on  the  death  of  either  of 
her  parents,  and  she  was  to  have  £300  a  year  for  pin- 
money.  His  estates  were  to  be  charged  with  £12,000  for 
the  portions  of  daughter  or  daughters,  or  with  £20,000  in 
the  event  of  there  being  no  male  issue  w  His  marriage 

w  The  marriage  settlement  is  dated  East  Westwood,  and  Thornburgh,  all 
24th  June,  1712.  It  is  made  between  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  with 
the  Earl  of  the  first  part,— Sir  John  the  advowson  of  Simonburn,  and  the 
Webb,  Dame  Barbara,  and  their  daugh-  Castles,  &c.  of  Castle  Rigg,  Derwent- 
ter,  of  the  second  part, — Other,  Earl  of  water,  otherwise  Keswick,  and  Thorn- 
Plymouth,  and  Richard,  Earl  of  Scar-  thwaite  in  Cumberland,  with  the  manor 
borough  of  the  third  part, — Thomas,  of  Scremerston,  Durham,  to  trustees  for 
Viscount  Falconberg,  and  John  Rad-  raising  the  £20, 000.  Apropos  of  Scre- 
cliffe,  of  the  fourth  part,— William,  Lord  merston,  there  is  a  lease  dated  3rd 
Widdrington,  and  Neville  Ridley,  of  March,  10  Anne,  A.  D.  1711,  from  the 
the  fifth  part, — and  Francis  and  Charles  Earl,  (therein  described  as  the  Right 
Radcliffe,  the  Earl's  brothers,  of  the  Hon.  James  Earl  of  Darwentwater, 
sixth  part.  The  Earl,  on  this  occasion,  Viscount  Radcliffe  and  Langley,  and 
limited  the  barony  of  Langley,  and  Baron  of  Tindale,)  to  William  Claver- 
the  manors  of  Whittonstall,  N  ewlands,  ing,  of  Scremerston,  gentleman,  of  the 
Dilston,  Aydon-Sheles,  Wark,  Ering-  coal  mines  at  Scremerston,  for  15  years, 
ton,  Meldon,  Spindleston,  Utchester,  with  way-leave  and  liberty  of  building 
Throckley,  Coastley,  Middleton  Hall,  salt-pans,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £80. 
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was  announced  by  the  Earl  to  Lady  Swinburne,  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  dated  the  13th  July  : — 

"  Dear  Cousin, — I  was  married  to  my  great  content  in  every 
respect  on  Thursday  last.  My  dear  wife,  her  father  and  mother, 
charm  me  more  and  more  every  day.  I  could  wish  with  all  my 
heart  you  were  a  witness  of  my  happiness,  and  that  I  had  your 
opinion  upon  my  choice,  which,  if  approved  of  by  so  good  a  judge, 
would  double  my  pleasure."x 

This  letter  was  written  from  Hatherhope,  a  place  near 
the  village  of  Fairford,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  parish  church 
of  which  is  celebrated  for  some  remarkably  fine  stained 
glass. y  It  was  a  stipulation,  to  which  the  bride's  father 
bound  himself  in  the  articles  already  mentioned,  that  the 
residence  and  table  of  the  noble  pair  should,  for  two  years 
next  following  the  marriage,  be  provided  by  Sir  John  Webb, 
and  their  residence  appears  to  have  been  fixed  at  Hather- 
hope accordingly,  which  was  a  seat  of  the  Webb  family. 
Probably,  during  this  period,  the  new  house  which  the  Earl 
had  resolved  to  build  at  Dilston  was  in  course  of  erection. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  seem  to  have  resided  at  Hatherhope 
during  the  two  years,  excepting  when  they  visited  London. 

On  the  17th  August,  when  the  "  honey-moon"  had 
barely  passed,  Lady  Derwentwater  herself  wrote  as  follows 
to  Lady  Swinburne  : — 

"  I  have  many  thanks  to  return  your  ladyship  for  the  favour  of 
your  letter  and  obliging  congratulations.  My  Lord  Derwentwater's 
great  merit  and  agreeable  temper  makes  me  think  I  have  all  the 
prospect  imaginable  of  being  entirely  hapjjy.  I  desire  the  favour 
your  ladyship  will  present  my  humble  service  to  Sir  William. 
My  father  and  mother  join  with  me  in  this,  and  desire  their  com- 
pliments to  your  ladyship.  I  beg  you  will  be  assured,"  &c. 


x  Hodgs.  Hist.  Northd.  vol.  i.  part  2. 
p.  226,  Capheaton  Evidences. 

y  An  account  of  this  parish,  with  a 
particular  description  of  the  stained 
glass,  was  published  at  London,  in  4to, 
in  1791.  Perhaps  there  is  not  another 
church  in  England,  which  acquired  its 


stained  glass  in  the  way  that  the  famous 
glass  of  St.  Mary's  of  Fairford  was 
acquired.  Ahout  1492,  a  vessel  bound 
to  Rome,  from  the  Low  Countries, 
and  freighted  with  elaborately- executed 
glass,  was  taken  at  sea  by  John  Thame, 
a  merchant,  members  of  whose  family 
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There  are  letters  of  Lord  Derwentwater  to  Lady  Swin- 
burne, dated  from  Hatherhope  the  7th  February,  18th 
March,  and  6th  May,  I714.z  In  the  letter  of  18th  March, 
the  Earl  mentions  his  "dear  uncle's  recovery,"  at  which 
he  rejoices  the  more  as  his  uncle  had  "  given  for  so  many 
years  the  solid  marks  of  true  sense  by  leading  so  good  a 
life,  and  by  being  so  true  and  serviceable  a  friend."  Sir 
William  Swinburne  appears  to  have  been  with  him  abroad.8 
The  Earl  expresses  his  fear  that  his  brother  Francis  will 
soon  be  in  town,  "as  he  has  a  horse-match  for  twenty 
guineas." b  The  letter  of  the  6th  May  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Now  I  write  with  pleasure  to  your  ladyship,  since  I  hope  to  be 
so  happy  as  to  enjoy  your  good  company  in  a  few  months,  I  mean 
immediately  after  York  races,  for  my  two  years  will  be  out  here 
the  10th  of  July.  Indeed,  Sir  John  has  behaved  himself  wonder- 
fully well  to  us  quite  through  the  whole  time,  really  performing 
in  everything  more  than  I  could  have  expected  from  a  man  of 
honour,  as  indeed  I  had  reason  to  believe  him.  My  lady  is  not 
of  so  steady  a  temper,  but,  however,  we  agree  very  well ;  and  she 
is  mighty  fond  of  my  wife,  which  I  take  very  kindly,  since  as  yet 
we  are  but  one.  Never  anybody  could  be  so  desirous  to  go  to  the 
north  as  my  wife  is,  especially  just  coming  from  the  diversions  of 
London,  except  your  ladyship  or  myself,  who  long  to  be  established 
there,  that  we  may  at  least  be  out  of  the  way  of  such  inhuman 
proceedings  as  we  saw  upon  all  accounts  this  year  at  London. 
*  *  *  *  Brother  Frank  is  recovered,  but  is  the  very  same 
man.  Brother  Charles  is  mighty  uneasy  he  is  no  richer,  though 
I  do  what  I  can  to  help  him  in  his  pleasures.  Pray,  my  duty  to 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  to  whom  I  will  write  soon,  and  kind  services  to 
all  other  relations.  *  *  *  My  dear  wife  presents  her  humble 
service  to  your  ladyship,  and  desires  the  same  may  be  made  accept- 
able to  all  with  you."  c 

had  filled  civic  offices  in  London ;  and  dear  uncle,  and  mentions  his  brother 

he  being  connected  by  property  with  Charles  as  having  been  at  Sir  Marma- 

Fairford,    determined    on    building    a  duke  Constable's,  and  designing  to  go 

church  in  this  remote  village,  for  the  to    London.     The   letter    is   addressed 

reception  of  his  prize.     In  1642,  when  to  Lady  Swinburne,  at  the  Blue  Ball, 

the   republican    army    was    marching  in  St.  James's  Place,  London, 

towards    Cirencester,    the    whole    was  a   The   Earl's  uncle  seems  to   have 

prudently  taken  down,  and  saved  from  been  at  Douay,  in  May,  1714. 

destruction   by  concealment.      A  few  b  In  this  letter,  (18th  March,  1714) 

years  previously,  Vandyke  had  affirmed  Lady    Webb    and    "  Mr.    Petre  "  are 

many  of  the  figures  to  be  inimitable  mentioned  as  presenting  their  humble 

by  the  best  pencil.     The  glass  is  in  service. 

remarkably  good  preservation.  c  In  a  postscript  the  Earl  adds,  "  We 

z  Hodgs.  Hist.  North,  as  above.     In  expect   Lord  Wald.  and  my  lady,   to 

the  letter  of  7th   February,   the   Earl  make  my  sister  happy,  who  will  do  the 

refers  to  the  reported  recovery  of  his  same  by  them." 
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And  so,  early  in  the  autumn  of  1714,  the  noble  pair 
took  up  their  residence  at  Dilston.  They  had  gone  to  the 
metropolis — 

"  Well  pleased,  to  seek  their  city  home, 
For  converse,  and  for  books  to  change 
The  forest's  melancholy  range  ; 
And  welcome  with  renew'd  delight, 
The  busy  day  and  social  night." 

But  they  did  not  exchange  town-life  for  complete  retire- 
ment at  sylvan  Dilston ;  and  there,  diffusing  benefits  among 
the  tenantry,  surrounded  by  social  enjoyments,  and  the 
endearments  of  domestic  affection,  and  practising  constant 
hospitality,  we  may  picture  to  our  fancy,  the  noble  in- 
mates of  Dilston  Hall,  with  their  visitors  and  dependents,  at 
the  season, 

"  When  fires  were  bright,  and  lamps  beam'd  gay, 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay  ; 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul, 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl." 

And  thus, 

"  In  virtue  rich,  in  blessing  others,  blest " 

this  period  of  the  Earl's  life  seems  to  have  passed  in  tran- 
quil happiness  ;  and  the  brief  space  of  some  five  years  which 
elapsed,  between  the  time  of  his  first  coming  to  reside  on 
his  ancestral  estates,  and  the  time  of  his  quitting  them — 
never  to  return,  does  not  afford  any  further  materials  for 
biography.  We  know  no  more  than  that  his  goodness  and 
generosity,  and  the  amiability  of  his  private  character,  won 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  gained  for  him  unbounded 
esteem  and  popularity  wherever  he  was  known/ 

d  Amongst  the  letters  of   the  Earl  for   his   wife's   diversion.      The    Earl 

which  are  extant  in  private  hands,  is  a  wishes  Mr.  Gibson  success  in  winning 

letter  dated  at  Dilston,    29th  March,  a  colliery  on  some  part  of  the  Radcliffe 

1715,  addressed  to  "Mr.  Gibson,  Stone-  estates.     He  is  to  have  two  years  for 

croft,"  whom  the  noble  writer  thanks  the   experiment,   at  the  end  of  which 

for  the  present  of  a  very  pretty  beagle,  time,  or  sooner,  they  will  agree  on  a 

from  which  he  designs  to  breed  a  pack  fair  rent. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

"  For  foray  and  fray, 

And  battle  array, 
There  are  borderers  arming  once  more  ; 

And,  farther  yet  north, 

The  pibroch  calls  forth 
The  tartan,  and  plaid,  and  claymore." 

LATE  in  August,  1715,  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  other  Scottish 
noblemen,  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  concerted 
measures  for  a  rising  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Prince.  By 
remittances  from  France,  or  other  means,  Lord  Mar  re- 
ceived, we  are  told,  £100,000  ;  and  the  exiled  King  de  jure 
constituted  him  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  said,  that 
although  he  appeared  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  on  the 
1st  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover's 
accession,  he  had  even  then  resolved  on  aiding  the  Stuart 
cause,  and  departed  that  very  night  for  Scotland,  proceeding 
by  sea,  in  disguise,  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  thence  to 
the  shores  of  Fife  and  the  braes  of  Mar.  On  the  16th  of 
August  he  held  a  council  of  his  friends,  at  which  Lord  Carn- 
wath  and  Lord  Kenmure  assisted,  when  a  general  rising  in 
England  was  relied  on,  together  with  powerful  aid  from 
France,  and  the  presence  of  James  himself  with  ships, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  On  the  same  day,  the  Prince  was 
proclaimed  in  Scotland  as  James  VIII. 

These  designs  were  communicated  to  the  gentry  of  Nor- 
thumberland who  were  favourable  to  his  cause,  with  a  view 
to  their  collective  appearance  in  arms  on  an  early  oppor- 
tunity.6 But  the  adherents  of  the  Scottish  leaders  were  not 
called  to  this  enterprise  by  any  such  public  or  rapid  means, 
as  those  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  well  describes  to  have 
been  adopted  for  gathering  the  followers  of  the  dark  chief- 

«  The  9th  September,  1715,  is  the      them  to  muster  in  arms.    [Lond.  Gaz. 
date  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Mar  to  his       September  20th,  1715.] 
tenants   at   Kildrummy,    calling   upon 
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tain  of  Clan  Alpine.    Instead  of  eager  clansmen  transmitting 
the  Fiery  Cross,  inoffensive -looking  gentlemen,  in  the  guise 
of  travellers,  pretending  a  curiosity  to  view  the  country, 
and  attended  by  their  servants,  conveyed  intelligence  to  the 
friends  of  the  (so  called)  Pretender ;  and  near  Fourstones, 
a  place  westward   of  Hexham,    an  old  Roman  altar  was 
the  unconscious  receptacle  of  correspondence,  and  did  the 
duty  of  a  post-office,  with  more  secrecy  than  has  been 
always  practised  in  that  great  department  in  modern  times. 
Superstition  even  enlisted  in  the  Prince's  cause  the  sup- 
posed agency  of  the  fairies  ;  and  the  old  Roman  altar,  at 
the  village  above  mentioned,  was  denominated  "  the  Fairy 
Stone,"  because  the  bason,  on  this  altar,  was  hollowed  into 
a  recess,  from  whence  a  little  boy,  clad  in  fairy  livery  of 
green,  came  in  the  twilight  every  evening  to  receive  the 
letters  which  had  been  deposited,  and  leave  others,  which 
were  in  like  manner,  "  spirited"  away  for  the  correspond- 
ents.    Tradition   says,   that  Lord  Derwentwater's   corres- 
pondence was  thus  conveyed;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  was  in  the  original  secret  of  the  Rebellion.    Whether  the 
fact  was,  that  no  scheme  had  been  really  formed  abroad  for 
an  insurrection   in  England,    or  that  the   Northumbrian 
friends  of  the  Prince  reckoned  upon  the  Earl's  assistance 
without  consulting  him,  is  not  ascertained ;  but  we  know 
that  when  he  did  join  the  adherents  of  the  Stuart  cause,  on 
their  ill-advised  and  inauspicious  gathering,  he  was   very 
imperfectly  prepared  for  such  an  enterprise.    This,  however, 
is  certain,  that  the  Earl's  religion,  his  affections,  and  sym- 
pathies, were  all  on  the  side  of  the  exiled  heir  of  the  right 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  and  that 
his  influence  in  the  north  of  England  was  not  less  than  his 
constancy   and   devotion  ;  and  these  circumstances   being 
very  well  known  to  the  ministry  of  George  I.,  a  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  Earl  and  his  brother  Charles  was 
issued,  the  Government  hoping,  by  thus  gaining  the  move 
in  the  game,   to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  Earl's  influence 
against  King  George. 

But  the  Earl  had  a  friendly  warning  of  the  attentions 
which  were  being  paid  to  him  at  Whitehall;  and  on  hearing 
that  the  Government  messengers  had  arrived  at  Durham,  on 
their  way  to  arrest  him  and  his  brother,  they  withdrew  from 
their  ancestral  home,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Sir 
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Marmaduke  Constable,  where  they  stayed  some  days.f 
Sir  Marmaduke  himself  was  apprehended  in  Northumber- 
land, on  the  charge  of  being  engaged  in  a  design  for  the 
invasion  of  the  realm  by  James.  The  Earl,  it  would  seem, 
afterwards  took  refuge,  like  King  Charles  II.,  in  the  home 
of  a  humble  cottager.  A  cottage  near  Newbiggen-house, 
the  retired  and  tasteful  residence  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  was 
lately  standing,  in  which  the  Earl  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
cealed when  the  Government  messengers  were  expected  at 
his  mansion  of  Dilston.  It  is  related  that  before  he  de- 
parted from  home,  on  hearing  that  a  warrant  was  likely  to 
be  issued  for  his  apprehension,  he  went  to  a  neighbouring 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  presuming  that  some  informations 
had  been  secretly  taken,  boldly  demanded  to  know  what 
charges  were  made  against  him,  but  his  enquiries  were  not 
satisfied. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  Earl  shortly 
before  this  period — the  spelling  is  here  modernised : — 

"  Dilston,  July  27th,  1715. 
"  Mr.  Hunter, 

"  As  I  know  nobody  is  more  ready  to  serve  a  friend  than  yourself, 
I  desire  the  favor  you  will  keep  my  gray  horse  for  me,  till  we  see 
what  will  be  done  relating  to  horses. g  I  believe  theyh  will  be 
troublesome,  for  it  is  said  the  D.  of  Ormond  is  gone  from  his 
house.  GOD  send  us  peace  and  good  neighbourhood, — unknown 
blessings  since  I  was  born.  Pray  ride  my  horse  about  the  fields, 
or  any  where  you  think  he  will  not  be  known,  and  you  will  oblige, 
Sir,  your  humble  servant,  DARWENTWATER."  * 

"  He  is  at  grass." 

From  tradition  preserved  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hunter  of 
Medomsley,  the  person  addressed,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  gray  horse  mentioned  in  the  above  letter, 
was  the  identical  steed  which  was  brought  by  the  son  of 
Mr.  Hunter  to  Bywell,  and  taken  thence  by  Lord  Derwent- 
water's  servant  to  Hexham  for  his  lordship's  use ;  and  upon 
which  the  devoted  Earl  rode  from  Hexham,  with  the  gallant 

f  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  animal  of  height  and  qualities  suited 

of  Mr.  Radcliffe,"  printed  by  T.  Gard-  to  military  equipment, 

ner,    "  Cowley's    Head,    opposite    St.  h  The  government. 

Clement's  Church,  Strand."     1746.  *    Mr.  Hunter  was   an    ancestor   of 

e  The  noble  writer  here  refers  to  the  the  lady  of  Stamp   Brooksbank,  Esq. 

jealous  penal  regulation,  which  forbade  of  the  Hermitage,   near   Hexham,  in 

a  Roman  Catholic  to  possess  a  noble  whose  possession  this  letter  is  preserved. 
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champions  of  the  Prince's  right,  on  the  19th  of  October 
following.  In  a  Ballad  relating  to  that  fatal  expedition, 
it  is  said — 

"  Lord  Derwentwater  rode  away, 
Well  mounted  on  his  dapple  gray ;" 

and  in  the  touching  verses  known  as  "  Derwentwater's 
Farewell,''  his  "  bonny  gray  steed"  is  one  of  the  earthly 
objects  of  his  regard  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  bid  adieu. 
But,  to  return  to  our  narrative. 

He  remained  in  concealment  through  the  latter  part  of 
August,  the  whole  of  September,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  month,  during  which  period,  the  gentry  of  the 
county  favourable  to  the  right  of  James  III.  meditated  a 
collective  rising  to  maintain  his  cause.  It  may  have  been, 
that  the  arrests  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  known  to  be 
favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Prince,  disconcerted  the 
plans  for  a  general  insurrection  in  England  simultaneous 
with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  Scotland,  and  that  many 
resolved  to  'bide  their  time ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of 
October,  that  others,  with  more  daring  and  less  judgment, 
showed  themselves  openly  in  rebellion. k  Tradition  points 
out  Shafto  Crags,  as  a  place  of  the  Earl's  concealment ; — 
a  spot  in  that  wild  district,  which  is  called  "  Sawter's 
[soldier's]  Nick,"  is  said  to  be  the  place  where,  by  descend- 
ing a  precipitous  cliff,  he  escaped  from  the  sentries  who 
had  tracked  the  noble  fugitive  to  his  quarry.  It  may 
have  been  during  the  period  of  his  concealment,  after 
he  quitted  home,  that  the  services  of  the  fairy-postman 
were  employed  ;  at  all  events,  before  the  6th  of  October, 
the  Earl  was  acquainted  of  the  intended  rising  of  his  friends. 
During  this  time  of  anxiety  and  surveillance,  all  the  money, 
and  even  all  the  jewels  of  the  Countess,  are  said  by  local 
tradition  to  have  become  exhausted ;  and  the  writer  has 
seen1  a  silver  medal  of  Pope  Clement  XL,  struck  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  pontificate  (1713),  which,  for  want  of 
money,  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Countess,  when 
encompassed  by  the  Earl's  enemies,  to  a  peasant  girl,  for 
selling  poultry,  or  rendering  some  such  service. 

But  early  in  October,  the  Earl's  neighbours  and  friends, 

k  Annals  of  the  Second  year  of  King  Fenwick,    of  Tynemouth  ; — in   whose 

George.    8vo.  Lond.  1717,  p.  72.  family  the  relique  has  remained  ever 

1  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  W.  since  the  event  described. 

E 
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who  were  adherents  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Prince,  were 
represented  to  him  to  be  ready  to  appear  in  arms,  and  to 
be  only  waiting  for  him  and  his  brother  to  join  them.  The 
Earl  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-six,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age  :  his  brother  Charles  was  about  four  years  younger.  The 
Earl's  character  and  qualities  were  not  such  as  to  incline 
him  to  warfare  ;  but  his  strong  personal  attachment  to  the 
Prince,  than  whom  he  acknowledged  no  other  rightful  sove- 
reign, and  a  conscientious  feeling  of  duty,  no  doubt  pre- 
pared him  chivalrously  to  devote  ease,  fortune,  possessions, 
and  even  life, 

"Ere  the  right  should  starve,  and  the  wrong  should  stand." 

But  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Earl  would  not 
have  joined  a  hostile  array  against  the  government  of  the 
newly-arrived  Hanoverian,  at  the  particular  time  he  did,  if 
he  had  not  been  hastily  and  suddenly  impelled  to  do  so  by 
an  unforeseen  combination  of  circumstances.  If  the  gene- 
rous young  nobleman  had  advisedly  taken  such  a  step,  he 
could,  no  doubt,  have  augmented  an  array  that  might  have 
borne  King  James  III.  in  triumph  to  his  ancestral  throne  ; 
and  when  he  did  resolve  to  join  the  friends  who  were  count- 
ing on  his  assistance,  in  actually  levying  war  against  the 
existing  dynasty,  the  harsh  measure  which  the  Government 
had  adopted  against  himself,  placed  him  in  circumstances  in 
which  he  could  not  have  those  advantages  which  his  wealth 
and  influence  would  have  commanded,  if  deliberately 
exerted  at  an  earlier  time.  His  stake  was  heavier  than  that 
of  any  of  his  neighbours.  He  was  not  only  surrounded 
by  the  tenderest  domestic  ties,  and  looked  up  to  as  the 
good  lord  of  numerous  dependents,  but  he  enjoyed  hereditary 
honours,  and  large  possessions,  all  of  which,  as  well  his 
life,  were  sure  to  be  forfeited,  if  the  enterprise  which  he 
generously  and  impulsively  joined,  should  prove  unsuccess- 
ful. If  the  Earl,  influenced  by  his  natural  disposition,  and 
by  these  considerations,  did  waver  between  contending  influ- 
ences, tradition  avers,  that,  on  stealthily  revisiting  Dilston 
Hall,  his  lady  reproached  him  for  continuing  to  hide  his 
head  in  hovels  from  the  light  of  day,  when  the  gentry 
were  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  their  rightful  sovereign,  and, 
throwing  down  her  fan  before  her  lord,  told  him  in  cruel 
raillery  to  take  it,  and  give  his  sword  to  her.  But  the 


' 
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amiable  and  gentle  character  of  the  Countess,  whom  the 
Earl,  in  his  latest  moments,  declared  to  be  all  tenderness 
and  virtue,  and  to  have  loved  him  constantly,  renders  it  very 
improbable  that  such  a  domestic  tableau  really  occurred. 
But  even  supernatural  influence  is  said  by  local  tradition  to 
have  determined  the  Earl  to  espouse  in  arms  the  cause  of 
James  III.  It  was  a  belief  in  his  family,  we  are  told,  as  in 
many  other  antient  families,  that  a  mysterious  visitant — 
bound  to  its  fortunes  by  some  fatal  tie,  appeared  to  its  lords 
either  to  warn  them  of  danger,  or  to  announce  impending 
calamity, — a  harbinger  of  ill,  rather  than  a  manifestation 
of  the  guardian  spirit  which  has  been  supposed  to  attend 
the  individual  in  his  earthly  course,  for 

When  aught  was  to  befall 


That  antient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 
It  walked  from  hall  to  hall." 

On  an  evening  shortly  before  his  rising  in  the  Stuart  cause, 
the  young  Earl,  sad  and  pensive,  is  said  to  have  roamed  in 
solitude  through  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Divel's  Water, 
now  pursuing  his  way  through  deep  forest  shadows,  and 
now  emerging  into  green  and  moonlit  glades,  across  which 
the  startled  deer  fled  before  him ;  and,  having  passed  the 
Linnel's  Bridge,"1  and  the  site  of  the  old  ruined  nunnery,11 
reached  the  Maiden's  Walk — a  terrace  on  the  margin  of  a 
cliff  overhung  with  copsewood,  looking  down  upon  the  vale 
of  Nunsburgh  :  that  valley  lay  below,  embosomed  in  deep 
woods,  over  which  the  moon  threw  an  unclouded  lustre, 
and  almost  insulated  by  the  circling  silvery  current  of  the 
river,  which,  issuing  from  umbrageous  depths,  was  glitter- 
ing over  its  shallow  bed.  The  Earl  was  reclining  beneath 
a  tree  on  this  cliff,  and,  listening  to  the  low  soft  voice 
of  the  stream,  was,  perhaps,  contrasting  the  repose  of 
nature  with  the  agitations  of  the  human  breast,  and  the 

m  This  still  remains.     An  inscription  river  is  nearly  obliterated,  partly  from 

on  both  sides  of  a  Roman  looking  stone,  passers  by,  and  partly  from  the  disin- 

with  Romanesque  ornaments,   erected  tegrating  action  of  the  sun  ;  but  the  in- 

on   the  centre  of  the  bridge,  begins —  scription  facing  to  the  north,  or  down 

"  GOD  PRESERVE  WILFRID  ERENGTON,  the  river,  is  perfect,  excepting  in  the 

WHO    BUILDED    THIS    BRIDGE."      The  date,  having  been  preserved  by  thick 

date,   except  the  figures  standing  for  ivy  which  mantled  over  it. 

One  thousand  five  hundred,  is  obliter-  n  Dotland  Park  is  the  site  of  the  old 

ated,  but  is  said  to  be  1530.     The  in-  house  of  the  Nuns, 
scription    on   the   side   facing  up   the 

E    2 
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phantoms  which  disturb  ambitious  man,  when  a  figure 
stood  before  him  in  robe  and  hood  of  gray  :  — 

"  The  form  he  might  trace,  but  not  the  face — 

'Twas  shadow'd  by  a  cowl : 
But  eyes  might  be  seen  from  the  folds  between, 

And  they  seemed  of  a  'parted  soul." 

The  figure  spoke  to  the  astonished  Earl,  and  warning  him 
that  he  should  be  riding  for  his  King,  gave  him  a  crucifix, 
which  she  declared  (for  the  tones  were  those  of  a  woman,) 
should  render  sword  or  bullet  harmless  to  him ;  and  so 
saying,  disappeared  as  the  shadow  that  departeth,  leaving 
the  agitated  young  nobleman  to  retrace  his  steps  under  the 
influences  of  that  strange  awe,  which  a  communication 
from  the  world  of  spirits  may  be  supposed  to  have  induced. 
Such  is  the  legendary  tale  ;  but  the  Earl's  resolve  belongs 
not  to  the  regions  of  tradition. 

Whether  his  own  principles  and  inclination,  which  led 
him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  kinsman  and  his  king,  were 
spurred  by  the  supposed  warnings  of  the  phantom  or  the 
persuasions  of  his  lady,  there  is  historical  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Earl  did  suddenly  decide  on  joining  the 
Prince's  friends  who  were  then  in  arms;  and  his  lady's 
persuasions  may  have  contributed  to  that  fatal  precipitation ; 
for  the  feminine  spirit  is  ever  ardent  in  the  cause  it  espouses, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  Jacobite  ladies  are  said  to  have  been 
peculiarly  strong.  Ray,  the  volunteer,  remarked,  "  I  found 
always  the  ladies  the  most  violent ;  they  would  listen  to  no 
manner  of  reason!"  Ladies  are  often  the  first  to  suggest  a 
decided  step  where  motives  connected  with  politics,  loyalty, 
or  religion,  are  in  question ;  and  are  the  last  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  failure. 

The  late  Mr.  Errington,  who  was  popularly  called  the 
chief  of  Beaufront,  related0  that  Lord  Derwentwater,  the 
day  before  he  rose,  came  over  to  Mr.  Errington's  ancestor, 
at  the  old  mansion  of  Beaufront,  to  sound  him,  and  if  pos- 
sible induce  him  to  join  ;  and  that  the  latter  led  the  Earl  in 
conversation  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  commanding  a  view  of 
Dilston  Hall  and  its  sylvan  demesne,  and  besought  him, 
pointing  to  that  residence,  to  pause  before  he  left  his 
princely  property  for  ever.  The  Earl  pensively  and  mourn- 
fully replied  that  it  was  now  too  late. 

0  To  Dr.  Lingard,  the  eminent  historian. 
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But,  his  resolve  once  taken,  the  noble  Radcliffe  em- 
braced his  enterprise  with  heart  and  soul ;  and  all  he  said 
and  did  from  this  time,  evince  constancy  and  firmness  of 
resolution.  Having  sent  to  a  few  neighbouring  friends  to 
arrange  with  them  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  on  the 
morrow,  and  ordered  every  retainer  about  the  Castla  to  be 
then  in  readiness  to  follow  him,  he  devoted  the  last  evening 
that  he  might  ever  pass  on  his  paternal  domains,  to  invo- 
cation of  the  Divine  blessing  on  his  enterprise ;  and  there, 
at  the 

"  Soft  hour  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart," 

the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  surrounded  by  his  household  in 
his  domestic  chapel,  addressed  his  orisons  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace : — 

"  Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer ! 

Ave  Maria  !  'tis  the  hour  of  love  ! 
Ave  Maria  !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine,  and  to  thy  Son's  above  !" 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  1715,  as  soon  as 
Aurora's 

" dawning  beam 

Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream," 

the  domestic  levy  was  assembled  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
castle,  arms  were  supplied  to  them,  and  every  horse  was 
put  in  requisition  ;  and  although  the  little  force  thus  mus- 
tered may  not  have  been  much  like  a  fencible  troop,  the 
Earl  and  his  brother  Charles,  who  was  spirited,  courageous, 
and  daring,  even  to  rashness,  hastily  set  out,  thus  attended, 
from  their  paternal  home  : — 

"  For  the  Radcliffe  hath  spoken,— 
The  Radcliffe  hath  broken 

The  chains  the  usurper  had  made  : 
And  never  was  seen 
So  gallant  a  mien 

As  he  mounted  the  Stuart's  cockade." 

The  Earl,  his  brother,  and  their  company  crossed  the  Divel's 
Water  at  the  Nunsburgh  Ford,  on  their  way  to  meet  a 
small  but  ardent  band,  which  had  gathered  in  the  vicinity. 
That  little  band  assembled  under  circumstances  thus  nar- 
rated by  Patten,p  a  confederate  of  the  enterprise,  who  was 
chaplain  of  the  Prince's  friends  on  this  their  expedition. 

P  In  his  Account  of  the  Rebellion,  8vo.  1717,  p.  23. 
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After  stating  that  Mr.  Forster  (who  was  a  Northumbrian 
member  of  Parliament  and  Church-of-England  man) q  had 
received  notice,  that  messengers  were  coming  to  arrest  him 
and  other  of  the  Prince's  friends,  and  that,  being  thus  driven 
to  extremity,  "  they  determined  to  precipitate  the  intended 
insurrection/'  Patten  says — 

"  Upon  this  news,  they  had  a  full  meeting  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  Northumberland,  when,  consulting  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  friends,  and  of  the  interest  they  were  embarked  in,  they 
boldly  resolved  that  there  was  no  safety  any  longer  in  shifting  from 
place  to  place ;  that  in  a  few  days  they  would  be  all  secured  and 
clapped  up  in  several  prisons,  or  hurried  away  to  London  ;  that  as 
they  would  be  severally  examined,  none  could  say  what  the  other 
should  answer,  so  that  for  fear  of  betraying  one  another,  they  would 
be  really  brought  to  do  it ;  that  now  was  the  time  to  show  their 
loyalty  to  their  King,  and  that  if  this  opportunity  were  lost,  they 
had  no  room  to  hope  for  another ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  would 
immediately  appear  in  arms.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  appoint- 
ment was  made,  and  notice  of  it  sent  to  all  their  friends  to  meet 
the  next  morning,  which  was  the  6th  of  October,  at  a  place  called 
Greenriggs,  which  was  done  accordingly." 

Old  ladies  of  the  last  century  used  to  tell  of  occurrences 
of  evil  omen,  which  marked  the  departure  of  the  devoted 
young  nobleman  from  the  home  of  his  fathers,  to  which  he 
was  destined  never  to  return ;  how,  on  his  quitting  the 
court-yard,  his  favourite  dog  howled  lamentably  ;  how  his 
horse  became  restive,  and  could,  with  difficulty,  be  urged 
forward;  and  how  he  soon  afterwards  found  that  he  had 
lost  from  his  finger  a  highly  prized  ring,  the  gift  of  his 
revered  grandmother,  which  he  constantly  wore.  Meantime, 
the  friends  to  whom  he  was  advancing,  in  number,  says 
Patten,  at  first  about  twenty,  met  at  the  rendezvous,  but 
made  no  stay  there,  thinking  the  place  inconvenient. 
Greenridge  is  a  hill  still  so  called.  It  is  situated  not  far 
from  Hexham,  to  the  south  west. 

"  They  rode,"  he  continues,  "  to  the  top  of  a  hill  called  the 
Waterfalls, r  from  whence  they  might  discover  any  that  came  either 
to  join  them  or  to  oppose  them.  They  had  not  been  long  here 

P  Further   mention   of  Mr.   Forster  her  hrother.      It  is  a   hill   popularly 

will  be  made  presently,  and  also  of  an  called  the  Waterfalls,   because,    being 

act  of  heroic  devotion  performed  by  Mr.  the  most  elevated  land,  the  water,  rain, 

Forster 's  sister  in  his  behalf.  or  springs  divide  and  fall  thence  on  all 

r  Now  the  property  of  Miss  Shafto,  sides, 
as  heiress  of  the  late  Colonel  Shafto, 
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when  they  discovered  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  came  that 
morning  from  his  seat  at  Dilston,  with  some  friends  and  all  his 
servants,  mounted,  some  upon  his  coach  horses  and  others  upon 
very  good  useful  horses,  and  all  very  well  armed." 

Having  crossed  the  Tyne  near  Hexham,  they  halted  at 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Errington,8  where  several  other  gentlemen 
had  been  appointed  to  meet,  who  joined  the  Earl,  and  then 
advanced  all  together  to  the  place  appointed.  Their  party 
now  numbered  nearly  sixty  horse,  mostly  gentlemen  and 
their  attendants;  a  short  council  being  held,  a  march 
towards  the  river  Coquet  was  decided  upon  ;  and  to  the 
small  town  of  Rothbury,  they  rode  away  the  same  night 
accordingly.  Charles  Radcliffe,  who  possessed  boldness  and 
intrepidity  in  danger,  led  his  noble  brother's  company;  and 
it  was  he,  who,  like  a  good  tactitian,  secured  the  bridge  at 
Felton.  And  now — 

"  Beneath  Widdrington's  walls 
A  lone  trumpet  calls 

The  valiant  to  rise  for  King  James." 

So  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  when  they  marched  to 

"  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy's  name," 

they  were  there  joined  by  Lord  Widdrington,'  another 
Catholic  peer,  with  his  two  brothers,  and  Mr.  Ord  and 
other  friends  and  followers,  to  the  number  of  thirty.  On 
their  march  thither,  the  friends  of  the  Prince  appear  to  have 
pressed  into  their  army  Mr.  John  Hall,  a  Northumbrian 
magistrate;  for  among  the  State  Papers  is  his  petition,  when 
under  sentence  of  death  for  high  treason,  in  which  he  states 
that,  on  the  7th  of  October  he  was  surrounded  by  two 
hundred  men  in  arms,  at  a  spot  about  half  a  mile  from  the 

6  The  old  mansion  at  Beaufront,  on  cliffe  family,  found  a  place  of  safety  in 

the  northern  side  of  the  river,  from  the  the  Erringtons'  friendly  care,  but  were 

elevated  site  of  which  its  inhabitants  dispersed  after  the  death  of  John  Er- 

saw   all   the  changing  aspects  of  Dil-  rington,  Esq.,  who  was  called  the  Chief 

ston  Hall,  was  demolished  some  twelve  of  Beaufront,    which  happened   about 

or  fourteen  years  ago.    It  is  described  to  1826. 

have  been  an  antient  manor-house,  and  l  This  nobleman  was  the  fourth  Lord 
there  was  a  place  under  the  oak  stair-  Widdrington,  great  grandson  of  the  lord 
case  of  the  old  hall  where  the  Earl  lay  who  was  killed  on  the  side  of  the  King 
concealed  from  the  Government  mes-  in  1651,  as  related  by  Clarendon.  Ac- 
sengers.  When  the  noble  owner  of  cording  to  Patten,  the  account  of  his 
Dilston  Hall  was  no  more,  several  descendant,  who  took  a  part  in  the 
family  pictures,  that  had  adorned  its  events  of  1715,  is  much  less  favour- 
walls,  and  other  heir-looms  of  the  Rad-  able. 
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post  road  between  Alnwick  and  Felton,  and  six  miles  from 
Rothbury,  and  was  by  them  forcibly  carried  away  and  kept 
under  restraint,  although  provided  with  only  six  or  seven 
shillings  and  a  small  sword. 

They  chose  Mr.  Forster  to  be  their  general,  not  on  account 
of  any  superior  influence  or  station  enjoyed  by  him,  still 
less  from  any  attributes  of  great  ability  or  military  know- 
ledge, but  simply  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  because 
it  was  thought  that  popular  animosity  would  be  aroused  if  a 
Papist  were  at  their  head.  Mr.  Forster  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Forster,  of  Etherstone  (now  Adderstone),  Esq., 
descended  from  an  old  and  respectable  family.  He  was 
baptised  on  the  29th  March,  1683,  and  had  therefore  at 
this  time  completed  only  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 
In  1710,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  for  his  native 
county.  Although  he  was  a  Protestant,  his  views  as  to  the 
right  to  the  succession  were  such,  that  the  partizans  of 
King  James  easily  attached  him  to  their  cause ;  and  his 
house  became  for  a  time  the  rendezvous  of  the  party.  His 
family  were  owners  of  the  once-renowned  castle  and  manor 
of  Bamburgh,  which  was  forfeited  by  him  in  this  (so  called) 
Rebellion  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  old  manor- 
house,  which  was  then  standing  on  the  land  of  the  Monks 
at  Bamburgh,  was  the  mansion  within  which  the  Prince's 
friends  assembled.  When  he  heard  that  a  warrant  was  out 
against  him,  he  fled  in  disguise  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Fenwick, 
of  Bywell;  and  from  there  he  proceeded  to  meet  Lord 
Derwentwater  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October.  But, 
to  resume  our  narrative.  Mr.  Forster  himself,  in  disguise, 
proclaimed  James  III.  at  Warkworth  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  such  other  formalities  as  a  remote  village  could  admit. 
On  the  Sunday  morning  the  incumbent  was  directed  to  pray 
for  the  Prince  as  King,  for  Mary,  Queen  mother,  and  all 
the  dutiful  branches  of  the  royal  family ;  but  as  he  declined 
to  do  so,  Mr.  Buxton,  a  chaplain  of  the  Prince's  army, 
relieved  the  incumbent  of  his  duties,  who  withdrew  to  New- 
castle to  give  information  of  these  doings.  From  Warkworth 
the  whole  party  marched  to  Alnwick,  the  castle  of  which, 
in  a  contemporary  history  of  the  events  we  are  narrating, 
is  described  as  an  old  dilapidated  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's.  At  Alnwick,  James  III.  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  army  marched  from  thence  to  Morpeth,  which  town 
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they  entered  three  hundred  strong,  a  large  number  of 
volunteers  having  joined  from  the  borders,  who  were 
mounted,  but  not  provided  with  arms.  It  seems  probable, 
says  a  noble  writer,"  that  a  rapid  advance  might  have  given 
the  insurgents  possession  of  Newcastle,  where  several  lead- 
ing gentlemen,  including  Sir  William  Blackett,w  were  eager 
to  receive  and  aid  them ;  but  their  delay  enabled  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  majority  of  whom  were  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  succession,  to  prepare  for  defence.  It  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  surprise  this  antient  borough; 
but  Newcastle  was  not  then  "  a  place,"  in  Patten's  language, 
11  to  be  entered  as  an  open  village,  but  had  an  old  and  very 
strong  stone  wall  about  it,  and  very  good  gates  ;"  and  the 
alarm  having  been  given,  the  governors  of  the  town  "  kept 
strong  guard  there."  In  a  letter  dated  at  Durham,  the  9th 
of  October,x  the  writer  says — 

"  You  will  be  surprised,  no  doubt,  to  hear  of  an  insurrection  in 
Northumberland,  as  we  are  much  more  here  ;  and  at  Newcastle, 
the  confusion  is  so  great  that,  though  it  began  six  miles  beyond 
Alnwick,  yet  we  have  no  certain  account  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rebels  :  only  in  general  we  learn,  that  their  chief  leaders  are  the 
two  popish  Lords,  Derwentwater  and  Widdrington,  and  Sir  William 
Blackett  and  Mr.  Forster  are  said  to  be  with  them.  The  magis- 
trates of  Newcastle  show  great  loyalty  to  King  George,  and  are 
resolved  to  defend  their  town  with  all  their  might :  they  have 
secured  all  the  Papists  there,  both  poor  and  rich,  and  barricaded 
all  the  gates  to  the  north.  This  afternoon,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  of  Hotham's  regiment,  were  sent  from  Darlington  hither  by 
Government." 

The  worthy  magistrates  of  Newcastle  may  have  been  very 
"  loyal  to  King  George,"  but  they  were  also  very  much 
frightened,  for  another  letter  from  Newcastle  says — 

"  The  gates  are  all  bricked  up  except  two,  viz.,  the  Bridge  and 
Pandon  Gate  ;  there  are  two  pieces  of  cannon  planted  at  the 
latter." 

But  General  Carpenter  y  commanding  the  detachment  above 

u   Lord    Mali  on,    in   his  History  of  already  quoted,  that  the  Prince's  army 

England,  vol.  i.  p.  238.  had  some  assurances  that  their  friends 

w  Among  the  State  Papers  is  a  letter  would    secure    Newcastle    for    them  ; 

from  Townshend,  secretary  of  state,  to  and  Sir  William's  influence  was  relied 

Sir  William  Blackett,  requiring  him  to  on,  but  failed  them, 

come  to  town  and  answer  for  his  con-  x  Daily    Courant,  "   13th  October, 

duct.     It   is    dated  the  4th  February,  1715. 

1716.     It   is   said   in   the    "  Annals  "  y  He    is   described  as   an  officer  of 
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mentioned,  came  to  their  relief ;  and,  finding  this  important 
post  secured,  marched  for  Morpeth,  followed  by  Molesworth's 
dragoons.  The  Prince's  army,  meantime,  turning  aside, 
proceeded  to  Hexham,  from  whence  they  hoped  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  friends  in  Lancashire ;  and  they  had  already 
sent  an  express  to  Lord  Mar,  to  state  their  want  of  foot 
soldiers,  and  request  aid  in  that  respect. 

It  was  reported  that  they  designed  to  fortify  Hexham, 
"  it  being  a  very  important  post,  having  a  ford  over  the 
Tyne,"  (for  Smeaton's  fine  bridge  did  not  then  exist,)  "  and 
opening  a  communication  with  Lancashire  on  the  one  side, 
and  Scotland  on  the  other."  y 

We  may  here  pause  to  think  of  the  feelings  which  proba- 
bly agitated  the  breast  of  Lord  Derwentwater  and  his  gallant 
brother,  on  their  first  bivouac  among  the  friends  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  Stuart  cause,  reposing  on  their  arms  in  the 
quaint  old  market  place  of  Hexham,  all  committed,  irrevo- 
cably, to  open  war  against  the  existing  dynasty  and  govern- 
ment. We  can  imagine  their  thoughts,  on  viewing  from  a 
distance  their  deserted  home,  and  all  its  familiar  scenes  ; — 

"  And  thinking  on  their  own  grey  tower, 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power," — 

exchanged  for  the  hardships  of  a  military  campaign,  and 
the  anxieties  of  a  doubtful  contest. 

In  the  old  mansion  of  Staward,  a  farm-house  about 
half  a-mile  from  Staward  Peel,  and  eleven  miles  from  Dil- 
ston,  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  is  said  to  have  spent  the 
last  night  that  he  passed  in  this  part  of  Northumberland, 
before  he  set  out  with  the  Prince's  army  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  during  the  occupation  of 
Hexham  by  the  adherents  of  the  Stuart  cause,  that  the 
Earl  slept  at  Staward.  This  house  is  still  standing,  and 
possessed  a  very  antique  and  picturesque  aspect,  before  it 
was  altered  and  repaired.  The  Prince's  friends  made  no 
long  tarrying  at  Hexham ;  for  while  they  had  been  ineffec- 
tually marching  about  the  county,  another  insurrection  was 
in  course  of  organization  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland ; 

great  merit,  who  was  second  in  com-  huega,  and  high  in  the  confidence  of 
mand  at  the  battles  of  Almenara  and  Stanhope. 

Saragoza,    and  at  the  defence  of  Bri-          y  Annals  of  the  Second  Year  of  King 

George's  Reign,  p.  76. 
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and  the   leader,   Lord  Kenmure,   determined  to  unite  his 
forces  with  the  army  commanded  by  Mr.  Forster.2 

"  Kenm  are's  on  and  awa,  Willie, 

Kenmure's  on  and  awa' ; 
And  Kenmure's  lord  is  the  bonniest  lord 

That  Galloway  e'er  saw. 

There's  a  rose  in  Kenmure's  cap,  Willie, 
There's  a  rose  in  Kenmure's  cap  ; 

He'll  steep  it  red  in  foemen's  blood 
Afore  the  battle  drap." 

Lord  Kenmure  was  an  attached  member  of  the  Protes- 
tant church.  He  was  a  virtuous  nobleman,  sensible, 
resolute,  and  calm ;  and  he  was  much  beloved  by  the 
peasantry  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway.  When  he  departed 
from  his  paternal  domains  of  Kenmure,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  about  two  hundred  horsemen,  and  these  he  led 
into  England. 

To  effect  this  junction  with  the  English,  Lord  Kenmure's 
followers  proceeded  through  Hawick  and  Jedburgh,  across 
the  border,  to  Rothbury,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
English  champions  of  the  Prince's  right,  who,  after  remaining 
three  days  at  Hexham,  where  their  forces  were  augmented  by 
volunteers  with  horses  and  arms,  and  where  James  III.  was 
proclaimed,  had  proceeded  on  the  19th  to  Rothbury.  The 
combined  body,  being  informed  that  Lord  Mar  had  sent 
Brigadier  Macintosh  and  a  reinforcement  to  their  aid,  and 
that  he  was  approaching  Kelso  as  the  place  of  junction, 
marched  to  that  town  accordingly,  where  on  the  22nd  they 
joined  the  forces  led  by  Macintosh,  which  numbered  1400 
foot ;  the  Northumbrian  and  Dumfriesshire  horsemen  under 
Forster  and  Lord  Kenmure  respectively,  being  about  600  in 
in  number.  William  Macintosh,  of  Borlum,  Esquire,  was 
a  gentleman  of  great  natural  endowments,  improved  by  a 
liberal  education.  His  manners  were  marked  by  gentleness 
and  amenity.  He  was  of  a  friendly  disposition,  and  warm 
in  his  attachments.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  putting  on  the  character  required  in  camps,  where  his 
deportment  was  that  of  the  austere  disciplinarian —  a  cha- 

1  Lord   Kenmure  proclaimed  James  was  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Nithsdale, 

III.  at  Moffat,  on  the  12th  of  October;  Wintown,    and   Carnwath,    and   other 

and  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  sur-  persons  of  note,  but  the  chief  command 

prise  Dumfries.     Within  a  few  days  he  remained  with  himself. 
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racter  quite  needful  to  the  control  of  raw  English  recruits 
and  uncultivated  Highland  clansmen.  Macintosh  was, 
moreover,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  patriot,  as  anxious 
to  secure,  by  the  success  of  Scottish  arms,  the  glory  and 
independence  of  his  country — objects  which  he  conceived 
to  be  attainable  only  by  the  restoration  of  her  antient  line 
of  monarchs, — as  to  advance  her  tranquil  prosperity,  by 
the  improvement  of  her  soil  and  the  extension  of  her 
natural  resources.  He  held  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
army  of  James  II.  before  the  Revolution,  at  which  period 
he  went  abroad  and  followed  the  fate  of  his  royal  master 
for  several  years  ;  and  faithful  to  the  Stuart  cause,  we  now 
find  him  the  champion  of  that  monarch's  exiled  heir. 

We  left  the  Prince's  friends  at  Kelso,  where,  in  the 
great  abbey  church,  on  Sunday,  the  23rd,  Patten  himself 
preached  on  the  text,  "  The  right  of  the  first  born  is  his." 
And  the  Scottish  muse,  ever  sympathizing  with  the  exiled 
Stuarts,  had  not  failed  to  prepare  the  gentle  sex  to  echo 
with  devotion  in  the  cottage — 

"  His  right  these  hills,  his  right  these  plains, 
O'er  Highland  hearts  secure  he  reigns  ; 
What  lads  e'er  did,  our  lads  will  do ; — 
Were  I  a  lad,  I'd  join  him  too  !" 
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CHAPTER   TIL 


He  trusted 


The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel, — the  false  oracle 
Which,  from  the  birth  of  monarchy,  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears." 

ON  hearing  that  Lieut. -General  Carpenter  was  advancing 
from  Newcastle,  at  the  head  of  a  force  900  in  number  to 
attack  them,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Kelso.  Two 
plans  were  open  for  the  adoption  of  the  Prince's  army: 
First,  to  march  southwards  and  engage  Carpenter's  forces, 
which  there  was  a  prospect  of  defeating  even  by  irregular 
troops,  for  the  General's  forces  were  newly  levied,  and 
were  very  raw  soldiers.  The  second  plan  was  to  march 
northwards,  to  take  the  army  of  Argyle  in  the  rear,  and  so 
co-operate  with  Lord  Mar's  attack  in  front.  Either  of  these 
plans,  but  especially  a  junction  with  Lord  Mar's  forces  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  promised  great  advantages,  but  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  prevented  either  plan  from  being  adopted. 
The  Scottish  officers  refused  to  enter  England,  and  the 
English  would  advance  no  further  in  Scotland ;  so  a  sense- 
less half-measure  was  decided  upon,  namely,  to  proceed 
along  the  range  of  the  Cheviots.  As  Carpenter  was 
advancing,  the  Northumbrians  and  Highlanders  marched 
from  Kelso  to  Jedburgh,  where  they  remained  two  days, 
and  marched  from  thence  to  Hawick.  At  Jedburgh,  on 
the  30th  of  October,  they  were  followed  by  the  troops  of 
King  George,  who  are  described  to  have  been  so  wearied  as 
to  be  incapable  of  resistance  if  they  had  been  then  attacked. 
While  the  Prince's  friends  were  at  Hawick,  the  Earl  and 
his  brother  and  several  of  the  other  chiefs  were  lodged 
at  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  The  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  conceived  it  wise  policy  to  strike  a  bold 
stroke  in  Scotland,  and  endeavour  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  that  country,  which  would  enable  them  to  march  upon 
England  with  an  overwhelming  force,  commanding  at  the 
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same  time  resources  and  a  place  for  retreat.  Charles  Rad- 
cliffe  also  wished  to  attack  the  army  of  Argyle  ;  but  their 
counsel  was  overruled  by  the  rest  of  their  English  colleagues. 
The  consequence  was,  that  General  Carpenter  and  his 
dragoons  falling  into  their  track,  gave  to  their  march  the 
appearance  of  a  flight ;  their  disputes,  too,  were  kept  alive 
by  the  want  of  a  final  decision  ;  at  length,  having  reached 
Langholm,  in  the  wooded  dale  of  the  Esk,  and  near  the  Bor- 
ders, they,  after  a  long  altercation,  finally  resolved  upon  an 
invasion  of  Lancashire,  several  of  the  Northumbrian  gentry 
declaring  that  they  had  assurances  from  that  county  that 
20,000  men  would  there  join  the  Prince's  standard.  The 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  is  said  to  have  warmly  protested 
against  this  course,  as  likely  to  end  in  their  ruin ;  but  the 
advocates  of  the  invasion  of  Lancashire  vehemently  over- 
bore opposition ;  Macintosh  himself  entered  heartily  into 
this  plan,  but  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  all  his  followers, 
a  body  of  whom,  500  in  number,  disregarding  his  orders, 
marched  to  the  northward  by  themselves,  leaving  the 
Prince's  army  to  proceed  by  rapid  marches  into  England. 
The  main  body  arrived  at  Longtown  on  the  night  of  the 
31st  October.  On  the  1st  of  November,  they  took  up  their 
quarters  for  the  night  at  the  small  town  of  Brampton,  where 
Mr.  Forster  produced  a  commission,  which  he  had  received 
during  the  march,  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  authorizing  him  to 
act  as  general  in  England. 

But  before  we  trace  their  further  course,  we  may  relieve 
the  detail  of  military  campaigning  by  something  of  a  gentler 
kind,  and  here  refer  to  a  pretty  ballad  called  "  Derwent- 
water," which  is  preserved  in  the  Reliques  of  Jacobite 
Poetry,  and  seems  to  relate  to  an  incident  that  occurred 
before  the  Earl  had  recrossed  the  Scottish  border.3  The 
poetry  of  the  ballad  possesses  some  beauty,  but  it  seems  to 
insinuate  a  tender  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
lady  towards  Lord  Derwentwater,  which,  as  she  was  a 
married  woman,  is  no  doubt  in  dereliction  of  moral  propriety. 
However,  it  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  O  Derwentwater's  a  bonny  lord, 
And  golden  is  his  hair, 

»  Hogg,  the  editor  of  the  « Reliques,'      of  a  young  girl  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
says,  the  ballad  was  taken  from  the  lips      bean,  Galloway. 
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And  glenting  is  his  hawking  e'e, 

With  kind  love  dwelling  there. 
Yest're'en  he  came  to  our  lord's  gate, 

And  loud,  loud  did  he  ca,' 

*  Rise  up,  rise  up  for  good  King  James, 

And  buckle  and  come  awa'.  ' 

"  Our  ladie  held  by  her  gude  lord 

Wi'  weel  love-locked  hands, 
But  when  young  Derwentwater  came, 

She  loosed  the  snowy  bands  ; 
And  when  young  Derwentwater  kneeled — 

'  My  gentle,  fair  ladie,' 
The  tears  gave  way  to  the  glow  of  love 

In  our  gude  ladie's  e'e. 

"  *  I  will  think,'  he  said,  '  on  those  e'en  of  blue, 

And  on  this  snowy  hand, 
When  on  the  helmy  ridge  of  war 

Comes  down  my  trusty  brand.' 
O  not  a  word  our  ladie  spake, 

As  he  pressed  her  snawy  hand, 
But,  *  Ah,  my  Derwentwater,'  she  sighed, 

When  his  glowing  lips  she  fand. 

"  His  hand  has  dropped  the  tassel  of  gold 

Which  knots  his  gude  war-glove, 
And  he  has  dropped  a  spark  from  his  e'en, 
Which  gars  our  ladie  love. 

*  Come  down,  come  down,'  our  gude  lord  cried, 

'  Come  down,  my  fair  ladie  ; 

*  O  dinna  young  Lord  Derwent  stop, 

*  The  morning  sun  is  hie.' 

"  And  high,  high  rose  the  morning  sun, 
Wi'  front  o'  ruddie  blude, — 

*  Thy  ruddie  front  frae  thy  white  curtain 

Betokens  naething  gude.' 
Our  ladie  looked  frae  the  turret  top 

As  long  as  she  could  see, 
And  for  every  sigh  for  her  gude  lord, 

For  Derwent  there  were  three." 

This  ballad  certainly  represents  the  lady  as  having 
forgotten  herself,  but  the  gallant  Derwentwater Js  marital 
fidelity  rests  on  proof  too  good  to  be  displaced  by  this 
poetical  story  of  his  flirtation,  j 

But  we  must  turn  from  ballad-romance  to  historic  reality. 
The  brave  and  resolute  band  seems,  on  entering  England, 
to  have  numbered  less  than  one  thousand,  only  seven 
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hundred  being  mounted.  The  English  wore  red  and  white 
cockades  ;  those  of  the  Scotch  were  hlue  and  white.  From 
Brampton  they  proceeded  towards  the  south ; 


And  many  a  smile 
In  merry  Carlisle, 

As  the  young  Earl  bowed  lowly,  attests 
That  the  hearts  of  the  fair, 
With  vow  and  with  prayer, 

Took  the  field  with  the  Stuart's  white  crests." 


While  the  gallant  English  noblemen  and  their  followers 
were  advancing  towards  Penrith,  the  militia,  aided  by  all 
the  fencible  rustics  who  could  be  arrayed  by  the  sheriff, 
were  assembled  on  Penrith  Fell,  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
Prince's  army.  A  writer  in  a  newspaper  of  the  time,  says, 
they  were  10,000  strong  ;  while  a  person  who  seems  to 
have  been  with  the  army  in  its  progress,  has  narrated  that 
the  posse  comitatus  numbered  25,000  men.  They  were 
armed,  or  rather  provided  with  rustic  implements  to  supply 
the  place  of  weapons,  but  were  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  and  Lord  Lonsdale.  At  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
the  Prince's  army  was  reported  to  be  within  six  miles  of 
this  rustic  militia,  and  the  dreadful  idea  which  was  spread 
among  them  of  the  force  and  prowess  of  the  advancing 
army  gaining  strength  as  the  intervening  distance  di- 
minished, the  Cumbrian  ploughmen  and  militia  deserted 
before  the  hour  when  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  at  the  head 
of  the  Northumbrian  troops,  appeared  in  sight,  accompanied 
by  their  gallant  companions,  and  by  the  Highland  forces 
under  Macintosh,  although  the  Stuart  host  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  moved, 


3rs 


like  a  deep-sea  wave 


Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave, 
High  swelling,  dark  and  slow." 

The  posse  comitatus,  however,  left  Lord  Lonsdale  sup- 
ported by  only  some  twenty  men,  who,  with  his  Lordship, 
very  prudently  retired  likewise  on  seeing  the  force  opposed 
to  them.  The  flight  of  the  fencibles  is  alluded  to  as  fol- 
lows, in  "  An  excellent  New  .Song  on  the  Rebellion," 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Jacobite  Reliques  : 

"  Macintosh  was  a  soldier  brave,  and  did  most  gallantly  behave, 
When  into  Cumberland  he  came,  with  gallant  men  of  his  own  name  ; 
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Then  Derwentwater  he  did  say,  '  That  five  hundred  guineas  he  would 

lay, 
They'd  beat  the  militia,  man  to  man  ;  and  cowards  they  proved — for 

off  they  ran." 

And  on  the  deserted  field,  several  useful  keepsakes  were 
left  to  General  Forster,  in  the  shape  of  horses  and  arms. 
The  writer  of  a  letter  dated  the  5th  November,  I7l5,b 
thus- jocosely  describes  the  conduct  of  the  Cumbrian  plough- 
men, which,  however,  he  attributes  to  hunger  rather  than 
to  fear : — 

"  They  appeared  with  their  pitchforks  on  the  very  ground 
through  which  the  rebels  were  to  march,  and  most  of  their  parsons 
were  with  them,  applauding  their  zeal  and  [sustaining  their]  cou- 
rage. This  unanimity  and  good  understanding  between  priests 
and  people  continued  till  about  one  o'clock,  when  no  enemy 
appearing  abroad,  and  great  gnawings  being  felt  within,  and  no 
opportunity  of  refreshment  in  view,  the  infantry  began  to  drop 
off,  and  continued  so  to  do  until  (about  three  in  the  afternoon)  we 
had  advice  that  the  rebels  were  coming  towards  us.  I  cannot  say 
that  this  raised  our  spirits — they  were  so  much  sunk,  and  our 
enemies  knew  it.  In  short ;  they  marched  on,  and  we  marched 
off;  the  very  sheriff,  though  a  gentleman  of  good  personal  courage 
and  undoubted  loyalty,  was  beaten  down  with  the  universal  deluge 
of  despair ;  and  Lord  Lonsdale  had  not  above  twenty  besides  his 
own  servants  who  continued  with  him,  till  the  triumphant  Lord 
Derwentwater,  Lord  Nithsdale,  &c.  appeared  in  sight ;  and  then, 
in  imitation  of  the  great  example  of  a  very  good  lord,  we  wisely 
retreated.  .  .  .  Lord  Lonsdale  was  denied  entrance  into  the 
Castle  at  Appleby,  until  it  was  demanded  in  the  King's  name ; 
and  even  that  would  hardly  do,  until  somewhat  warmer  discourse 

had  passed Whether  sufficient  force  can  anywhere 

be  had  to  stem  the  present  torrent,  is  extremely  doubtful.  The 
only  promising  hope  is  from  the  narrow  passes  among  the  moun- 
tains, through  which  the  rebels  were  to  march  yesterday  [the  4th], 
in  some  of  which,  twenty  men  may  for  some  time  maintain  their 
ground  against  a  thousand." 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd,  the  Prince's 
army,  1 700  strong,  entered  Penrith,  where  Mr.  Forster  pro- 
claimed James  to  be  King ;  and  told  the  listening  group, 
that  the  appearance  of  himself  and  his  friends  there  was 
"  for  the  security  of  the  true  High  Church  of  England." 

The  excise  dues  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors  were  de- 
manded and  received  in  the  name  of  James  III.,  and  the 

6  Published  in  the  "  London  Flying  Post,"  of  22nd  November,  1715. 
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contributions  levied  on  the  town  are  said  to  have  amount 
to  £500. 

The  newspaper  correspondent  already  quoted,  describes, 
in  a  subsequent  letter,  a  more  trying  humiliation  of  the 
hungry  militia  on  their  inglorious  campaign,  for  he  says — 

"  The  rebels  supped  on  the  provisions  we  had  bespoken  for 
ourselves,  and  their  commanders  rested  quietly  in  our  beds — as 
well  they  might,  seeing  how  modest  we  were  in  resigning  every- 
thing into  their  hands." 

A  supper  seems  to  have  been  provided  for  persons  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  the  officers 
of  the  militia,  but  it  was  eaten  by  their  invaders. 

Early  on  the  succeeding  morning  (3rd  November),  the 
Prince's  army  marched  for  Appleby,  and  completed  the 
miseries  of  the  Government  men,  by  intercepting  their 
letters,  by  way  of  breakfast,  and  ascertaining  the  tactics  of 
Whitehall,  in  relation  to  "  the  Rebels."  A  portion  of  the 
Prince's  army  encamped  at  Shap  ;  and  a  visit  was  made  to 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  where  they  consumed  an  abund- 
ance of  his  Lordship's  wine  and  ale,  the  former  of  which 
was  gratefully  pronounced  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and 
the  latter  exceedingly  strong.  The  things  portable,  how- 
ever, were  of  less  value  than  those  potable,  consisting 
chiefly  of  harness,  with  boots  and  Kidderminster  stuffs, 
which  were  useful  (says  the  narrator)  to  "  their  bare- 
shanked  Highlanders ; "  and  the  rest  of  the  booty  consisted 
of  husbandry  horses,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
somewhat  heavy  and  reluctant  followers  of  the  Prince's 
army. 

But  although  the  gallant  adherents  of  Prince  James 
sustained  no  injury  from  the  valiant  militia,  they  suffered 
from  the  fears  of  some  of  their  own  followers.  At  Appleby 
they  were  deserted  by  Mr.  Ainslie,  who  had  joined  them  at 
Jedburgh,  and  by  sixteen  gentlemen  of  Teviotdale,  who 
did  not  like  their  prospects  in  England,  and  remembered 
probably,  that  their  ancestors  in  earlier  reigns  had  seldom 
advanced  far  on  the  English  territory  with  impunity.0  The 
Government,  who  seem  to  have  been  "  wise  in  their  genera- 

c  A  contemporary  journal  states  that  hirelings   on    their   return    northward 

between  400  and  500  Scottish  merce-  were    selling   their   firelocks,    swords, 

naries  also  deserted  the  army  on  the  targets,    and  pistols,   to   procure  food 

march  towards  Liverpool,  and  that  these  upon  the  road. 
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tion,"  had  managed  to  arrest  many  of  the  leading  Catholic 
gentry  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  before  the 
Prince's  friends  appeared  in  arms  in  those  counties ;  *  and 
hence  his  volunteers  were  deprived  of  material  support,  on 
which  they  had  relied — a  consequence  probably  of  their 
fatal  hesitation  and  delay  in  Scotland.  The  English  gentle- 
men, before  they  invaded  England,  reckoned  on  a  force  of 
20,000  men  flocking  to  their  banner  in  their  route  to  Lan- 
caster ;  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  men  of  promise 
joined  their  ranks  in  their  march  thither ;  and  save  that 
the  Prince's  army,  when  arrived  at  that  city,  was  joined, 
as  it  had  been  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  by  several  gentlemen  of 
antient  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by 
their  followers,  the  reinforcements  which  the  Prince's 
army  received  were  for  the  most  part  from  persons  of  the 
lower  order.  The  disaffection  of  the  commonalty  is  de- 
scribed, in  contemporary  annals,  to  have  been  great ;  the 
people  thought  favourably  of  the  Prince  in  exile,  but  unfa- 
vourably of  the  person  and  government  of  King  George  ; 
and  several  of  the  clergy  fomented  these  sentiments.  So 
it  was,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  Prince's  little  band  of 
devoted  adherents,  many  of  those  clergymen,  who  were  not 
attached  to  the  existing  order  of  things  by  opulent  bene- 
fices or  hopes  of  promotion,  rallied  round  the  standard  of 
the  exiled  claimant  to  the  throne.  Still,  the  Prince's  friends 
did  not  receive  the  promised  reinforcements ;  and  it  is, 
probably,  this  disappointment  which  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  verse  of  an  old  Jacobite  song  : — 

"  Lord  Derwentwater  rode  away, 
Well  mounted  on  his  dapple  gray, 
But  soon  he  wished  him  home  with  speed, 
Fearing  they  were  betrayed  indeed." 

The  Earl  had  now  accompanied  his  friends  on  their  rash 
impulsive  enterprise  to  the  vicinity  of  his  peaceful  moun- 
tain-home. Their  footsteps  echoed  through  narrow  ravines, 
or  over  sterile  and  lonely  fells,  whose  stillness  perhaps  had 
never  before  been  broken  by  martial  sounds  :  the  array  and 
accoutrements  of  war  glittered  in  the  cold  wintry  sunlight, 
as  they  crossed  the  mountain  side  ;  and  were  reflected  in 

d  Mr.   Howard  of  Corby,  Mr.  Cur-      Catholic  gentry,  had  been  secured  in 
wen  of  Workington,  and  others  of  the      Carlisle  Castle. 

F    2 
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the  margin  of  the  tranquil  lakes ;  or  were  shrouded,  at 
"  dewy  eve,"  in  the  deep  mists  that  ascended  from  the 
vale.  But  gallantly  as  his  adventurous  Jmnd  rode  on 
through  these  familiar  scenes,  the  Earl  listened  mournfully 
to  the  rippling  of  those  deep  cold  waters  on  the  weedy  shore, 
and  to  the  hollow  murmurs  of  the  wind  as  it  swept  through 
many  a  mile  of  leafless  wood  upon  their  dark  declivities  : 
his  heart  was  heavy  when  he  bade  "  Good  Night"  to 
the  majestic  alpine  forms  that  towered  around  him,  and 
seemed  to  mock,  in  their  enduring  repose,  the  transient 
dominion,  the  ephemeral  and  disquieting  pursuits  of  man. 
It  might  be,  that,  like  the  shadow  which  departeth,  he  was 
passing  for  the  last  time  these  changeless  hills  and  peaceful 
dales  ;  and  though  Lord  Derwentwater's  bearing 

"  Was  martial  and  high, 
Yet  were  tears  in  his  eye, 

As  he  turned  to  see  Skiddaw  again  ; 
And  well  might  he  sorrow, 
For  far  on  the  morrow 

Would  he  be  from  his  mountain  domain." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


"  From  St.  John  to  Helvellyn, 

Wild  war-notes  are  swelling, 
From  Blencathra  and  Glendaratar  ; 

Upon  steep  and  on  crag, 

Stream  banner  and  flag, 
And  the  pennons  and  plumage  of  war. 

"  The  winds  as  they  rise, 

Bear  onward  the  cries 
Of  gentle,  and  simple,  and  churl ; 

As  the  rally- cry  ran 

From  man  unto  man, 
For  the  KING,  and  the  CAUSE,  and  the  EARL  !' 


THE  Prince's  army  having  remained  on  the  4th  and  part  of 
Saturday  the  5th  November  at  Appleby,  marched  early  on 
that  day  to  Kendal,  where  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  his 
servants  were  lodged  at  a  hostelry  called  the  White  Lion,  in 
Strickland-gate ;  the  other  lords  found  quarters  at  the  King's 
Arms,  an  old  inn  kept  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  then  mayor  of 
the  town.  General  Forster  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Simpson,  an  alderman ;  where  his  godmother,  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham,  was  staying,  who  however  refused  to  see  her  "  rebel" 
godson.  It  was  still  raining  heavily  when  the  army  entered 
Kendal,  so  that  no  swords  were  drawn,  nor  colours  shown, 
nor  drums  beat, — the  bagpipes  only  were  played  at  the 
head  of  the  troops.  The  writer  already  quoted,  who  was 
probably  a  valet  of  the  Earl's,  has  recorded  that  Brigadier 
Macintosh  "  looked  with  a  grim  countenance,"  when  he 
entered  this  antient  town  ;  and  that  he  wore  his  plaid,  his 
target  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  sword  and  pistols  by  his 
side.  At  the  Cross,  a  Scotsman,  in  good  English,  pro- 
claimed James  III.  His  proclamation  began  thus  : — 
"  Whereas  George,  Elector  of  Brunswick,  has  usurped  and 
taken  upon  him  the  style  of  King  of  these  realms ;"  and,  it 
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went  on  to  aver  that  the  Prince  "  did  immediately  after  his 
father's  decease  become  our  only  and  lawful  liege."6 

Fortunately  for  his  army,  excise  dues  to  the  amount  of 
£80  were  payable  by  innkeepers  at  Kendal,  which  were 
forthwith  levied  "  for  his  Majesty's  use."  This  was  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  laws  of  excise  and  customs 
were  serviceable  to  the  adventurous  band  :  a  few  days  before 
the  Prince's  followers  entered  Lancaster,  the  custom-house 
officers  had  seized  a  large  quantity  of  brandy,  which  had 
been  "  run"  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  seasonable  supply 
was  partly  consumed  in  the  town  by  the  Prince's  adherents; 
and  the  rest  was  dispatched  in  a  cart  towards  Garstang, 
whither  they  were  going,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
it  was  destined  never  to  arrive  there,  "  for  they  made  an 
end  of  it  upon  the  road."  But  they  were  not  so  fortunate 
in  regard  to  the  two  barrels  of  gunpowder  which  constituted 
the  ammunition  of  Lancaster ;  for  the  inhabitants,  two  days 
before,  publicly  threw  it  into  the  well  in  the  market-place — 
a  proceeding  which  deserves  the  notice  of  the  peace  agitators 
of  the  present  day. 

But  the  Prince's  champions  did  not  remain  long  in 
Kendal.  On  the  7th  they  entered  Lancaster  in  military 
array ;  with  swords  drawn  and  colours  flying,  the  drums 
beating  accompaniment  to  the  noisy  strains  of  the  bag- 
pipes ; f — 

" for  loud 

And  louder  rang  the  pibroch  proud." 

First  came  200  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
followers,  mounted  ;  next,  the  Highlanders  on  foot, 
then  200  Lowland  Scottish,  followed  by  the  Scottish 
horse.g  The  notorious  Colonel  Chartres,  who  had  oc- 
cupied Lancaster  for  King  George,  retired  on  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  the  Prince's  army ;  and  so  the  Stuart 

e  At  the  end,  a  loud  shout  was  given,  rences  from  2d  November,  1715.     [See 

all  persons  uncovering  their  heads,  save  Dr.   Hibbert- Ware's    Lancashire    Re- 

a    Quaker,   who   was   among  the  by-  cords.] 

standers,     whereupon     a    Highlander  *  Christopher  Hopkins,    a   Lancas- 

thrust  a  halbert  at  him,  but  the  wea-  ter  stationer,  was  taking  account  of  the 

pon   passed  between  the  Quaker  and  number  of  the  invaders,  when  he  was 

the  narrator  of  these  proceedings.  seized  and  confined,  but  not  before  he 

Some  particulars  of  what  took  place  had  contrived  to  dispatch  intelligence  to 

at  this  town  may  be  seen  in  Nicholson's  General  Carpenter  at  Newcastle,  by  a 

Annals  of  Kendal.  messenger  for  whose  capture  the  Prince's 

f  Peter  Clarke's  Journal  of  Occur-  friends  offered  a  reward  of  £30. 
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banner  was  borne  without  opposition  to  the  historic  towers 
of  Lancaster.  The  exiled  Prince  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed to  be  King.  His  birthright  was  declared,  by  the 
herald,  to  have  been  withheld  from  him  by  foreigners  and 
usurpers  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  proclamation,  two  thousand 
voices  cried  aloud  in  the  royal  and  ducal  capital  of  the  county 
palatine,  "  God  save  the  King!"  At  Lancaster,  several 
neighbouring  'squires,  with  their  servants,  joined  the  North- 
umbrian and  Scottish  volunteers.11  The  invaders  obliged 
Mr.  Parkinson,  the  mayor,  to  accompany  them  from  house 
to  house  in  search  of  arms,  and  they  kept  the  gunsmiths 
well  employed.1  In  the  possession  of  a  clergyman  whose 
name  was  James  Fenton,  where  only  spiritual  arms  might 
have  been  expected,  they  found  divers  weapons.  On  board 
the  Robert,  from  Sunderland,  which  was  in  the  bay,  they 
seized  six  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  they  secured  all  the  horses 
in  the  town.k  In  the  evening,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
liberating  several  adherents  of  their  cause  who  had  been 
confined  in  the  castle.  During  these  proceedings,  Lord 
Derwentwater,  with  several  of  his  colleagues,  were  enter- 
tained at  Thurnham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Dalton  family. 
They  seem  to  have  spent  there  the  whole  of  the  Tuesday, 
previous  to  the  march  for  Preston,  and  they  induced  Mr. 
Dalton  to  accompany  them  from  his  home.  Witnesses  said, 
however,  that  he  went  unwillingly,  and  looked  melancholy ; 
while  one  witness  declared  his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears 
when  he  rode  forth  with  "The  Rebels;"  yet  these  might 
be  attributed  to  parting  from  his  wife.  But  to  resume  our 
narrative  of  the  doings  of  the  Prince's  friends  at  Lancaster  : 
The  Rev.  William  Paul,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  had  joined  the  Prince's  friends,  read  prayers 
on  the  8th  in  the  parish  church.  While  the  bell  was  rung 
to  call  the  people,  he  substituted  in  the  Prayer  Book  the 
name  of  James  III.  for  that  of  the  statute-made  sovereign, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  persons  attended.  The  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  on  venturing  out  after  the  departure  of  the 

h  Mr.  Hodgson    of  Leighton   Hall,  Clarke's  Journal.]      The  followers    of 

Mr.  John  Dalton  of  Thurnham  Hall,  these  gentlemen  numbered  about  100. 

(where  Lord  Derwentwater  had  been  a  >  It  is  recorded  that  they  "  behaved 

guest   while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  civilly,"  and  paid  for  all  they  consumed 

Lancaster,)  Mr.  John  Tyldesley  of  the  in  the  town. 

Lodge,  Mr.Butler  of  Rowcliffe,  and  Mr.  k  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account 

Hilton  of  Cartmel,  are  named.    [Peter  of  the  Town  of  Lancaster,  1811,  p.  90. 
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invaders,  was  afraid  to  make  any  farther  use  of  the  book 
which  the  rebel  chaplain  had  thus  altered  ;  and  having  the 
fear  of  King  George  before  his  eyes,  he  laid  it  aside  in  the 
vestry,  where  it  long  remained. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  or  of  its  ranks,  prepared  for  the  only 
gentle  episode  in  their  campaign,  for  they  "  dressed  and 
trimmed  themselves  up,"  (says  the  observant  Peter  Clarke, 
who  seems  to  have  accompanied  Lord  Derwentwater  from 
Kendal,  as  a  servant),  "and  went  to  drink  tea  with  the  ladies 
of  Lancaster,  who  also  appeared  in  their  best  rigging,  and 
had  their  tea-tables  richly  furnished  to  entertain  their  new 
suitors."  Tea  was  then  a  novel  and  expensive  luxury  that 
was  still  but  little  used  among  even  the  higher  classes. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  9th,  came 
that  sad  incident  of  military  life — the  parting.  The  gentle- 
men seem  to  have  made  themselves  acceptable  to  these 
Lancashire  witches,  who  were,  perhaps,  more  dangerous 
than  any  of  the  foes  they  had  yet  encountered;  and  all 
were  sorrowful  on  the  termination  of  so  pleasant  an  incident 
in  their  career.  The  very  tradesmen  looked  on  them  with 
good  will,  for  the  officers  had  "  paid  their  way,"  and  no 
inhabitant  had  sustained  bodily  damage.  But  too  much 
time  had  been  lost  already ;  so  the  foot  marched  early  to 
Gars  tang,1  and  the  Northumbrian  horse  to  Preston,  where 
they  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night,  and  were 
quartered,  some  in  the  numerous  inns,  and  others  in  private 
houses."1  The  foot  entered  Preston  on  the  morning  of  the 


1  Mr.  Muncaster,  a  Protestant,  who 
was  an  attorney  in  Garstang^  joined 
the  Prince's  friends. 

m  In  an  old  History  of  Cumberland 
(1745)  the  writer,  after  adverting  to 
the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Preston, 
or  Priests-Town,  from  the  religious  who 
occupied  it  in  a  former  age,  remarks, 
that  as  it  was  once  famed  for  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  so  it  was  then  eminent  for 
female  beauty,  and  was  the  pleasant 
residence  of  a  great  number  of  gentry, 
who  were  so  fashionable  that  it  was 
vulgarly  called  "  Proud  Preston."  The 
town,  which  is  situated  on  what  was 
once  the  Great  North  Road,  and  occu- 
pies a  delightful  eminence,  the  selec- 
tion of  which  is  creditable  to  the  taste 
of  St.  Wilfrid,  its  patron,  consists  of 


many  streets,  which  the  writer  now 
quoted  describes  as  being  clean,  well 
paved,  and  handsome  ;  the  houses  were 
built  of  brick,  and  the  town  could  boast 
a  variety  of  company  attracted  by  the 
agreeable  situation  of  this  pleasant  re- 
tirement, and  by  the  politeness  of  its 
inhabitants.  Its  corporate  dignity  was 
derived  from  the  grant  of  an  Anglo- 
Norman  King,  Henry  II. ;  and  it  en- 
joyed considerable  trade  and  many  pri- 
vileges. It  had  seen  some  important 
events ;  and  here  the  royalist  garrison 
stood  out  manfully  for  their  sovereign 
in  the  great  rebellion.  Early  in  Febru- 
ary, 1643,  Seaton,  a  major-general  of 
the  rebels,  marched  from  Manchester, 
then  the  centre  of  the  disloyalty  of  the 
county,  as  it  is  now  the  focus  of  every 
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10th.  No  opposition  was  offered  to  their  entrance  ;  for  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  besides  the  militia,  had  retired  in  the 
night  of  the  7th,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Prince's 
friends  to  Lancaster." 

On  arriving  at  Preston,  they  were  joined  by  nearly  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  the  district,0  with  their 
servants  and  tenants,  to  the  number  of  1200.  But  most  of 
these  new  followers  were  very  imperfectly  armed.  Some 
had  swords  but  no  muskets,  others  had  muskets  but  no 
swords,  while  some  had  no  better  weapons  than  pitchforks, 
and  none  had  any  idea  of  discipline  ;  so  this  rabble  formed 
an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  succour.  The  Prince's  army 
was  previously  about  2000  strong. 

The  honest  journalist  already  quoted,  records,  that  in 
Preston,  as  well  as  in  Lancaster,  the  smiles  of  beauty  cheered 
the  Prince's  friends  : — 

"  The  ladies  of  the  town,"  says  the  discerning  valet,  "  are  so 
very  beautiful  and  so  richly  attired,  that  the  gentlemen-soldiers, 
from  Wednesday  to  Saturday,  minded  nothing  but  courting  and 
feasting." 

But  far  different  scenes  awaited  that  devoted  band. 
They  had  hitherto  indulged  and  were  still  indulging  a  fatal 
confidence  that  King  George's  troops  could  not  face  them ; 
but  preparations,  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  were  then 
making,  with  unwearied  diligence,  to  crush  the  adherents  of 
the  House  of  Stuart.  While  they  were  wasting  valuable 
hours  in  Preston,  and  meditating  a  march  to  the  south,  with 
a  view  to  secure  Warrington  Bridge,  and  the  towns  of  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,?  the  Government  troops  were  advanc- 

pestilent  and  selfish  agitation,— to  at-  Assheton's    Narrative,    in   Whitaker's 

tack  loyal  Preston  ;  and  after  an  obsti-  History.] 

nate  resistance,  the  town  was  lost  and  °  Mr.  Richard  Towneley  of  Towne- 

won.     At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  ley,  who  had  married  Mary,  a  daughter 

writing  (November,  1715,)  it    was  at  of  Lord  Widdrington,  was  among  the 

Preston  that  the   cause  of  the   Royal  neighbouring  gentry  who  came  to  the 

Stuarts  again  sustained  defeat.  standard  of  the  Prince. 

This   account  describes,   that  traces  P  They  seem  to  have  been  expecting 

were  visible  of  the  Roman  military  way  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  would  join 

over  the  common  from  Ribchester  to  them  with  3000  men.     This  expecta- 

the  mouth  of  the  Ribble.  tion  was  announced  at  Preston,  at  the 

n  On  the  7th,  an  express  arrived  at  time  when  James  III.  was  proclaimed 

Preston   from    Lancaster,  stating   that  King.  At  Manchester  there  was  a  strong 

the  insurgents  were  then  quartered  at  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Prince.     It  is 

Hornby,  Kirkby  Lonsdale  and  Burton,  said  in  a  book  entitled,  "  Annals^  of 

intending  to  proceed  to  Lancaster  that  the  Second  Year  of  Ring  George,"  p. 

night,  and  thence  to  Preston.  [See  Mr.  133,    that   the   Earl   of  Derwentwater 
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ing  upon  them  from  several  quarters,  and  ultimately  took 
them  completely  by  surprise.  General  Carpenter,  on  learn- 
ing that  the  Prince's  army  was  marching  into  England,  had 
also  crossed  the  border,  and  hastened,  by  forced  marches  to 
Newcastle  and  Durham,  from  whence  he  combined  his 
movements  with  those  of  General  Willes,  an  officer  who 
had  likewise  served  with  distinction  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paigns, and  who  had  now  been  sent  by  the  Government  to 
command*1  in  the  north-west  of  England,  which  district  had 
been  lately  much  agitated  by  insurrections  of  the  Jacobite 
adherents.  To  Wigan  General  Willes  marched  on  the 
llth;  and  hearing  there  that  Carpenter  was  advancing  to 
Preston,  he  determined  to  set  his  own  troops  in  motion  the 
next  morning  ;  and  accordingly,  by  break  of  day  on  Satur- 
day the  12th,  they  marched  from  Wigan/  while  the  Prince's 
army  was  preparing  to  march  on  Liverpool.  The  traders 
of  that  place,  whose  loyalty  was  determined  by  self-interest, 
in  anticipation  of  the  visit,  planted  seventy  pieces  of  cannon 
about  their  town,  and  threw  up  barricades ;  and  one -third 
of  the  avenues  were  laid  under  water.8  General  Willes 
while  at  Wigan,  consulted  with  Sir  Henry  Houghton  as  to 
inviting  the  aid  of  the  peasantry,  especially  those  whose 
sectarian  prejudices  disposed  them  towards  the  Government. 
Sir  Henry  wrote  accordingly  to  Mr.  James  Wood,  a  Pres- 
byterian teacher  of  Chowbent,  requesting  his  influence;  and 
his  congregation  of  dissenters,  then,  as  now,  animated  by 
dislike  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country  and  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church,  actually  marched  to  Walton,  where 
they  were  drawn  up  to  dispute  with  "  the  rebels"  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kibble.  The  Puritan  heroes  were  armed  with 
implements  of  husbandry  ;  and,  reversing  the  antient  pre- 

accompanied  some   gentlemen  of  the  by   Willes,   first   at   Manchester,   and 

county  to  Manchester,  and  in  a  private  more  completely  at  Wigan,  to  which 

way  endeavoured  to  arrange  for  an  in-  Stanhope's  regiment  had  retired  from 

surrection   there.      The  period  of  this  Preston. 

alleged  visit  is  not  mentioned,  and  has  r  Political  State  of  Great  Britain  for 

not  been   ascertained  from  any  other  1715,  Lond.  8vo.  p.  497. 

source.  s    A    ditch    and     breastwork    were 

i  This   officer  had  at  his    disposal,  formed  round  the  town,  to  which  seve- 

Wynn's,     Pitt's,     Stanhope's,     Hony-  ral    inhabitants    of    the   neighbouring 

wood's,  Munden's,  and  Dormer's  regi-  country  fled  with  the  more  valuable  of 

ments  of  cavalry — forces  which   con-  their    effects,    for   safety.     [Worcester 

sisted  for  the  most  part  of  newly  levied  Postman  Newspaper,  November  11 — 

men,  but  were  led  by  good  and   expe-  18,  1715.] 
rienced  officers.     They  were  assembled 
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diction,  they  made  swords  of  their  ploughshares  and  spears 
of  their  priming-hooks.1 

But  the  brave  and  devoted  friends  of  the  royal  exile  were 
destined  to  be  sacrificed,  not  so  much  by  hostile  force, 
or  even  by  want  of  the  aid  on  which  they  had  imprudently 
reckoned,  as  by  bad  generalship,  false  counsels,  and  ground- 
less fears.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  generous 
young  Earl  now  regretted,  when  too  late,  his  misplaced 
confidence,  and  foresaw  with  dismay,  in  the  divided  counsels 
of  his  comrades,  and  the  incapacity  of  Forster,  their  general, 
the  downfal  of  the  Prince's  cause,  and  with  it  of  his  own 
liberty  and  fortunes.  His  thoughts  must  have  then  reverted 
with  unavailing  regret  to  the  ancestral  home  which  he  had 
left  far  beyond  the  purple  hills,  to  the  beloved  partner,  the 
family  endearments,  and  the  broad  lands,  from  which,  if 
his  enterprise  should  fail,  he  would  probably  be  for  ever 
torn.  But  whatever  presentiment  of  coming  evil  may  have 
overshadowed  the  Earl's  trusting  spirit,  it  was  then  too  late 
to  retire  from  his  enterprise  ;  besides,  he  was  not  of  a  dis- 
position to  shrink  from  danger,  or  abandon  the  friends  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  peril :  and  he  was  soon  called 
upon  for  active  exertions.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 1th,  the 
Earl  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  in  which  he  was  warned 
of  the  advance  of  the  Government  troops  towards  Preston. 
This  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  commander  of  the 
Prince's  army.  He  probably  knew,  that  scarcely  a  man 
among  his  followers  was  acquainted  with  military  discipline ; 
and  he  seemed  incapable  of  giving  directions  for  defence. 
It  was  not  until  aroused  by  Lord  Kenmure  to  the  exigency 
of  the  situation,  that  a  council  of  war  was  convened,  and 
measures  for  resistance  determined  on. 

Preston  (as  Lord  Mahon  remarks,)  was  a  place  whose  na- 
tural advantages  might  have  seemed  to  insure  an  obstinate 
and  effectual  resistance,  did  not  resistance,  as  all  history 
shows,  depend  more  on  the  spirit  of  the  defenders  than  on 
the  strength  of  the  ground.  Even  an  open  town  like 
Saragoza  becomes  a  citadel  when  garrisoned  by  Aragonese ; 
even  the  triple  ramparts  of  Gaeta  are  of  no  avail  when  manned 
by  Neapolitans  !  In  front  of  Preston  was  the  bridge  over 
the  Kibble,  where  a  few  resolute  men  might  have  stood 
their  ground  against  an  army.  From  this  bridge  to  the 

4  Barnes's  Hist,  of  Lancashire,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 
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town,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  the  road  ran  through 
a  hollow u  between  two  steep  banks  ;  but  Forster,  with  a 
lamentable  infatuation,  took  no  advantage  of  this  pass. 
When,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  12th  November, 
his  advance  guard  reported  that  the  Brunswick  forces  were 
in  full  march  on  Preston,  he  confined  his  measures  of  de- 
fence to  the  town  itself ;  and  when  the  troops  came  in  sight 
at  the  bridge,  withdrew  his  men  to  the  centre  of  Preston. 
Probably,  if  he  had  contested  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  and 
rendered  (as  he  could  easily  have  done)  two  adjacent  fords 
impassable,  his  forces  might  have  even  destroyed  King 
George's  army  :  they  could  at  least  have  made  an  effectual 
resistance.  Within  the  town,  however,  defensive  means 
were  planned  by  Macintosh :  barricades  were  raised  across 
the  four  principal  ways,  and  men  were  posted,  well  sup- 
plied with  ammunition,  in  all  the  houses  near  the  barri- 
cades, and  in  others  which  commanded  the  approaches  of 
the  expected  assailants  ; — a  strange  vicissitude  for  peaceful 
Preston  !  The  formation  of  the  barricades  was  accomplished 
speedily.  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  throwing  off  his  coat, 
encouraged  the  men  to  labour,  by  example,  exhortation, 
and  presents  of  money.  The  defence  of  one  of  the  barri- 
cades, which  was  a  little  below  the  church,  was  intrusted  to 
Brigadier  Macintosh,  who  was  supported  by  the  gentlemen 
volunteers  posted  in  the  churchyard  under  the  command  of 
the  Earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  Wintoun,  and  Lord 
Kenmure.  The  second  barrier  was  defended  by  a  party  of 
Highlanders  under  Lord  Charles  Murray,  third  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol.  The  third,  at  the  windmill  on  the  Lancaster 
road,  was  defended  by  the  Chief  of  Macintosh  and  his  clan  ; 
while  the  fourth  was  defended  by  Hunter  with  his  moss- 
troopers, and  gentlemen  of  Teviotdale  and  Berwickshire, 
with  some  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore's  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Miller  and  Mr.  Douglas.  Each  barri- 
cade was  protected  by  two  pieces  of  cannon.  So  evident 
to  a  military  eye  was  the  importance  of  the  bridge,  that 
when  Willes,  on  arriving  there  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  found  it  undefended,  he  supposed  the  Prince's 

u    This    was   the    place    where,    in  lowers,  one  of  which  stones  came  very 

1648,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  bravely  re-  near  to  himself,  but,  unfortunately,  he 

sisted  by  the  Royalists,   and  they  are  was  able  to  escape  by  making  his  horse 

said  to  have  rolled  down  large  stones  leap  into  a  quicksand, 
from  the  heights  upon  him  and  his  fol- 
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army  had  left  Preston  and  were  on  their  return  to  Scotland. 
As  he  approached  the  town,  however,  he  found  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  having  surveyed  the  defences,  decided 
on  attacking  two  of  the  barricades  simultaneously.  His 
troops  were  accordingly  divided  into  two  parties,  one  under 
Honeyman,  the  other  under  Dormer.  The  two  barricades 
were  gallantly  charged,  but  as  gallantly  defended ;  while  a 
destructive  fire  was  poured  upon  the  attacking  parties,  not 
only  from  the  barricades  but  from  inaccessible  adversaries 
in  the  houses.  In  ten  minutes,  120  men  of  the  advanc- 
ing party  were  killed,  and  140  more  fell  in  an  attempt  to 
enter  the  town  by  the  Back  Wynd.  The  engagement  con- 
tinued until  after  midnight,  and  is  described  by  one  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  to  have  been  fought 
with  determined  resolution  on  both  sides.  The  roar  of  the 
engagement  was  heard  twenty-five  miles  off,  as  a  woman 
in  her  108th  year,  related  to  Dr.  Whitaker  in  1818.  At 
length,  King  George's  troops  withdrew,  having  sustained 
considerable  loss  and  made  little  impression. w  This  result 
was  greatly  attributable  to  the  bravery  and  example  of  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  of  his  brother,  who  animated 
their  men  by  words  and  example,  to  maintain  their  ground 
resolutely.  His  lordship  not  only  maintained  his  own  post, 
but  sent  a  timely  aid  of  fifty  men  to  enable  the  Highlanders 
under  Lord  Charles  Murray,  to  support  their  difficult 
struggle— 

"  None  turned  their  backs  in  mean  ignoble  flight." 

When  the  Government  troops  retired,  they  set  fire  to 
the  houses  between  them  and  the  barricades,  so  that  if  the 
weather 'had  not  been  unusually  serene,  the  whole  town 
would  probably  have  been  burned  down.  An  eye-witness 
describes,  that  at  the  Friargate  end  of  the  town,  the  houses 
were  burned  up  to  the  barricades.  Fearful  was  the  confla- 
gration by  which  the  Government  troops  made  known  to 
the  terrified  country  the  place  of  sanguinary  warfare.  A 
lurid  glare  reddened  the  dark  flowing  stream,  and  spread 
over  the  distant  hills  a  fiery  signal  to  the  troops  under 
Lieutenant-General  Carpenter,  who  were  hastily  advancing 
to  join  their  colleagues. 

w  The  loss  of  the  attacking  parties  is  but  we  read  that  to  keep  it  secret  was 
said  to  have  been  extremely  heavy ;  deemed  expedient. 
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Before  noon  on  the  following  day  (Sunday)  Carpenter, 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  forces,  had  arrived,  and  the  town 
was  soon  invested  on  all  sides  ;  but  even  now,  it  would 
seem,  the  Government  troops  did  not  number  more  than  a 
thousand  men.  With  this  force,  however,  General  Willes, 
who  continued  in  command,  prepared  to  renew  the  attack 
upon  the  besieged  army,  severed  as  it  was  from  all  assist- 
ance, confined  within  a  circle  of  burning  outposts,  and 
unable  to  extend  its  defences  :  — 

"  Watchful  he  wheels,  and  guards  it  every  way, 
As  the  grim  lion  stalks  around  his  prey." 

And,  therefore,  although  the  Government  troops  thus  com- 
bined and  reinforced  would  have  been  insufficient  to  over- 
power the  Prince's  army  in  an  equal  combat,  the  situation 
of  the  latter  had  become  desperate  : — 

"  And  Derwentwater  soon  he  found,  that  they  were  all  inclosed  around  ; 
Alas !  he  cried,  for  this  cowardly  strife,  how  many  men  shall  lose 
their  life ! " 

They  could  obtain  no  succour  from  without,  and  their 
escape  could  be  achieved  only  by  cutting  their  way  through 
the  enemy.  And  yet  the  Prince's  gallant  friends  were  brave 
and  resolute.  The  advantage  had  been  on  their  side  in  the 
attack  of  the  previous  day ;  and  even  the  common  men, 
encouraged  by  that  repulse  of  their  enemies,  were  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  attack  them  in  return.  The  Highlanders 
desired  to  cut  their  way  through  King  George's  troops,  but 
Forster,  if  not  other  leaders  of  the  Prince's  friends,  insisted 
that  it  was  too  late  for  such  an  attack. 

In  this  "  scene  of  unavoidable  destruction,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "the  English  gentlemen  began  to  think  on  the 
means  of  saving  their  lives  and  returning  to  their  homes  and 
estates,  while  most  of  their  Scottish  allies  were  in  favour  of 
sallying  out,  sword  in  hand,  and  preferred  death  to  a  base 
submission."  The  only  English  leader  who  is  recorded  to 
have  concurred  in  this  course  was  Lord  Derwentwater's 
gallant  brother.  Gen.  Forster,  however,  was  disheartened ; 
and,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  principal  colleagues,  sent 
his  adviser,  Colonel  Oxburgh,  to  propose  a  capitulation. 
General  Willes  yielded  to  the  overtures  addressed  to  him 
so  far  as  to  engage  that,  if  the  besieged  would  surrender  at 
discretion,  he  would  protect  them  from  being  cut  to  pieces 
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by  the  soldiers,  and  await  further  orders  from  Government. 
On  these  terms  being  proposed  to  the  devoted  army  of 
Prince  James,  the  highest  indignation  was  expressed ;  and 
we  are  assured  by  an  eye-witness,  that  if  Forster  had  then 
appeared,  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  that  resent- 
ment. Mr.  John  Hall,  a  Northumbrian  magistrate,  who 
was  with  them,  thus  described  their  situation  : 

"  We  had  repulsed  our  enemies,"  he  said,  "  at  every  attack. 
*  *  *  Even  our  common  men  were  brave,  courageous,  and 
resolute.  On  the  other  hand,  their's  were  directly  the  contrary, 
insomuch  that  after  they  had  run  away  from  our  first  fire,  they 
could  never  be  brought  so  much  as  to  endeavour  to  stand  a  second. 
I  think  myself,"  he  adds,  "  obliged  in  justice  to  mention  this,  that 
Mr.  Willes  may  not  impose  upon  the  world,  as  if  he  and  his  troops 
had  conquered  us,  and  gained  the  victory;  for  the  truth  is,  after  we 
had  conquered  them,  our  superiors  thought  fit  to  capitulate  and 
ruin  us." 

It  is  said,  in  a  contemporary  narrative  of  these  events 
which  is  preserved  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  that  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  as  well  as  his  brother,  objected  to  capitula- 
tion ;  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  he  found 
it  was  not  expedient  to  adopt  a  course  which  required  for 
its  success  hearty  and  unanimous  determination,  he  preferred 
a  capitulation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  saving  further 
bloodshed,  and  which  held  out  to  his  colleagues  the  hope  of 
clemency  in  reward  for  surrendering  without  further  con- 
test, and  for  throwing  themselves  upon  the  King's  mercy. 
General  Willes  had  required  the  delivery  of  hostages,  as  the 
condition  of  affording  time  for  deliberation  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  himself  declared,  afterwards,  that  the  capitu- 
lation might  have  proved  ineffectual,  if  he  had  not  become 
a  hostage  for  the  cessation ;  wherefore,  he  voluntarily 
offered  himself  as  such,  and  accompanied  Colonel  (not  Bri- 
gadier) Macintosh,  the  hostage  on  the  part  of  the  Scots, 
to  the  tent  of  the  Government  commander,  to  whom  the 
Earl  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  he  would  rather  throw 
himself  upon  King  George's  mercy,  than  be  longer  asso- 
ciated with  those  who  were  his  colleagues  in  this  fatal  en- 
terprise. Whether  justly  or  not,  several  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  complained  bitterly  of  their 
professed  "  High-Church"  ally ;  and  accused  him  of  having 
cruelly  misled  and  disappointed  them.x  There  is  a  ballad, 

x  See  London  Flying  Post,  November  15—17,  1715. 
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preserved  in  the  Reliques  of  Jacobite  Poetry,  in  which  the 
following  verses  occur,  in  allusion  to  the  calamity  at  Preston : 

"  Lord  Derwentwater  to  Forster  said, 

'  Thou  hast  ruined  the  cause  and  all  betrayed, 
For  thou  didst  vow  to  stand  our  friend, 

But  hast  proved  traitor  in  the  end. 
Thou  brought  us  from  our  own  country — 

We  left  our  homes  and  c^me  with  thee  ; 
But  thou  art  a  rogue  and  a  traitor  both, 

And  hast  broke  thy  honour  and  thy  oath.'  " 

Early  on  the  following  morning  (Monday),  Forster  sent 
to  inform  General  Willes  that  his  forces  would  surrender  at 
discretion,  for  his  comrades  had  now  resolved  to  yield  to 
that  humiliating  course;  for  "  thus  helpless,"  as  a  noble  his- 
torian remarks,  "  are  the  bravest  men  without  an  able 
leader."  At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
Government  troops  accordingly  entered  Preston,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Prince's  friends  being  assembled  in  the  market- 
place, they  delivered  up  their  arms  and  became  prisoners. 
The  noble  subject  of  this  memoir  and  six  other  lords  were 
arrested  at  the  Mitre  Tavern ;  and  their  colleagues  already 
named  in  this  chapter,  with  members  of  several  antient 
northern  families,  whose  fate  will  be  mentioned  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter,  were  also  made  prisoners.  Seventeen  hundred 
of  the  Prince's  devoted  band  were  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  been  thus  captured,  and  found  well  armed  — 
a  number  so  unequal  to  the  computation  of  their  former 
strength,  as  to  indicate  that  many  of  their  recent  recruits 
must  have  contrived  to  escape  or  conceal  themselves. 
After  the  men  of  the  Brunswick  army  took  possession  of 
Preston,  they  forcibly  broke  open  doors,  and  seized  the 
money,  plate,  goods,  and  chattels  of  the  unoffending  inha- 
bitants. Of  the  destination  of  the  prisoners  of  war  some 
account  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  and  thus 
ended  in  England  the  calamitous  rebellion  of  1715  !  The 
12th  and  13th  of  November  were  dies  infelix  to  the  Stuart 
cause,  for  on  the  same  days  occurred  the  defeat  at  Dumblane, 
and  the  recapture  of  Inverness. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  A  safe  return  was  promised  to  their  toils, 

Renowned,  triumphant,  and  enriched  with  spoils  ; 
Surrendered  now,  behold  the  captive  host — 
Their  blood,  their  treasure,  and  their  glory  lost  !" 

SEVENTY-FIVE  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  mostly  Northum- 
brians, were  made  prisoners  on  the  morning  of  surrender, 
besides  about  four  hundred  other  Englishmen  of  humbler 
grade.  The  Scottish  prisoners  numbered  somewhat  more 
than  a  thousand,  with  a  hundred  and  forty-three  Scottish 
noblemen  and  gentlemen/  A  large  number  of  the  captives 
of  Preston  were  confined  in  one  of  the  churches,  pending 
orders  from  the  Government  as  to  their  disposal.  They 
were  treated  with  cruel  rigour,  and  the  humbler  followers 
were  exposed  in  the  cold  edifice,  without  needful  clothing,  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  had  now  become  very 
severe.  Winter  had  set  in  with  the  most  violent  frost,  and 
the  deepest  snows  that  had  happened  in  England  for  thirty 
years  ;*  and  the  snow  was  a  yard  deep  on  the  roads,  when 
the  unhappy  prisoners  were  taken  to  their  several  destina- 
tions. Lord  Charles  Murray,  with  several  gentlemen  and 
inferior  followers,  to  the  number  of  nearly  five  hundred,  were 
taken  to  Chester  Castle,  where  they  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th  of  November,  guarded  by  the  regiment  known 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales 's  Fusileers,  and  were  marched  igno- 
miniously  through  a  large  concourse  of  people  to  the  castle.* 
Other  prisoners  were  conducted  to  different  places  of  con- 
finement in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty  men  of  humble  class  were  sent  to  Lancaster  Castle. 
Many  died  from  the  rigour  of  their  treatment  ;  others  from 
a  malignant  fever ;  some  were  executed ;  several  of  the 
Highlanders  were  destined  to  the  fate  they  had  most 

y  See  Catholic  Miscellany  for  Au-  cember,  1715.  Many  of  the  unhappy 

gust,  1824.  prisoners  in  Chester  Castle,  at  a  later 

z  Annals  of  the  second  year  of  King  period,  signed  a  petition  for  life,  which 

George,  p.  157,  document  remains  among  the  State 

a  Daily  Courant  Newspaper,  1   De-  Papers  in  the  office  at  Westminster. 
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dreaded — namely,  transportation  to  the  American  planta- 
tions ; b  and  six  gentlemen  among  the  prisoners,  having 
formerly  borne  commissions  in  the  service  of  King  George, 
were  sentenced  by  court  martial  to  be  shot  for  their  deser- 
tion, which  sentences  were  executed  within  a  month  from 
their  capture. 

The  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  whom  the  calamitous  issue  of 
the  day  had  made  a  prisoner  on  the  formidable  accusation  of 
high  treason,  was  escorted  to  London,  with  many  of  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  had  been  his  associates  in  this  ill- 
fated  enterprise.  The  sense  of  duty,  and  the  noble  impulses  of 
loyalty  and  friendship,  consecrated  their  undertaking:  pru- 
dence and  due  preparation  alone  were  wanting  to  have  made 
them  arbiters  of  the  crown  of  England.  Ha*d  they  succeeded 
in  the  enterprise  into  which  they  were  drawn,  these  unfor- 
tunate noblemen  would  have  received  the  praise  of  future 
ages  as  the  most  chivalrous  and  loyal  of  subjects  ;  but  being 
unsuccessful,  failure  had  made  them  rebels  and  traitors  ; 
and  they  experienced  the  treatment  of  criminals  at  the  hands 
of  their  captors.  They  underwent  many  miseries  on  their 
journey;  they  rode  strictly  guarded  by  day,  and  were  closely 
confined  by  night.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  December, 
when  King  George's  officers  proceeded  with  their  noble 
captives  from  Preston.  There  is  a  tradition,0  that  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater  and  his  comrades  were  conducted  through 
Warrington,  and  that  crowds  of  persons  flocked  to  see  them 
enter  that  town  over  Longford  Bridge  :  the  Earl  was 
mounted  on  a  white  horse. d  In  an  old  ballad  among  the 
Jacobite  Reliques,  the  noble  prisoner  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  couplets  : — 

"  Lord  Derwentwater  to  Lichfield  did  ride 
With  armed  men  on  every  side, 
But  still  he  swore  on  his  cross-hilted  sword 
To  drink  a  health  to  his  rightful  lord." 

•>  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  p.  211.  mily  had  resided  there  for  some  gene- 

c  It  is  mentioned  by  William  Bea-  rations,  related  to  him,  that  he  remem- 

mont,  Esq.  of  Warrington,  ex  relations  bered  the  young  Earl,  an§  saw  him  pass 

Margaret  Boardman,  a  very  old  person,  their  house  riding  upon  a  white  horse, 

who  lived  at  that  place  when  he  was  a  and  accompanied  by  several  retainers, 

youth.  on    the    morning  when  he  joined  his 

d  The  author  has  been  informed  by  neighbours  in  the  Prince's  cause. 

a  correspondent,  that  when  he  was  a  Longford  Bridge  is  adjacent  to  Or- 

youth,  a  man  named  Cuthbert  Swin-  ford;   t"he   owner  of  which,  Jonathan 

burn,  then  90  years   of  age,  who  was  Blackbourne,  Esq.  was  high-sheriff  that 

born  at  Upper  Dilston,  and  whose  fa-  year. 
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At  length  the  cavalcade  reached  Barnet  in  Hertfordshire, 
on  the  great  road  from  the  north,  where  the  Earl  is  said  to 
have  enquired  of  Brigadier  Panton,  the  officer  commanding 
the  escort,  (Lumley's  regiment  of  horse,)  whether  he  knew 
how  they  were  to  be  disposed  of  ?  To  which  question  the 
officer  replied,  that  his  Lordship  and  the  other  noblemen 
would  probably  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners  would  be  distributed  in  the  Marshalsea,  the 
Fleet,  and  Newgate.  Lord  Derwentwater  is  said  to  have 
rejoined,  that  there  was  one  house  which  would  hold  them 
all,  and  they  had  the  best  title  to  it  of  any  people  in 
Britain.  Being  asked  what  house  that  was,  the  Earl  replied, 
"  Bedlam  Hospital." 

The  young  Earl,  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  other 
prisoners,  reached  the  metropolis  on  the  9th  of  December. 
At  Highgate,  the  cavalcade  was  met  by  a  detachment  of 
guards,  commanded  by  Major- General  Tatton.  His  force 
numbered  three  hundred  foot  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horse  grenadier  guards.  Upon  entering  "town,  the  arms  of 
each  prisoner  were  pinioned,  and  his  horse  was  led  by  a 
foot  soldier,  with  fixed  bayonet.  The  captive  lords  and 
gentlemen  rode  two  abreast,  in  four  divisions,  each  of  which 
was  preceded  by  a  party  of  horse  with  drawn  swords,  and 
the  drums  of  the  escort  beat  a  triumphal  march.  The  way 
from  Highgate  was  lined  by  spectators,  large  numbers  of 
whom  seem  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Government  to 
vociferate  in  favour  of  King  George  and  to  insult  the  fallen. 
The  Government  was  guilty  of  an  outrage  on  humanity 
in  this  despicable  treatment,  which  (as  it  has  been  justly 
remarked)  was  less  dishonourable  to  the  suffering  captives, 
than  to  the  ignoble  officials  by  whom  it  was  planned.  At 
the  head  of  the  fourth  division  rode  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water and  the  other  English  noblemen,  with  a  priest, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Forster  and  a  chaplain.  At  the  head 
of  another  division  rode  the  Scottish  Lords  and  the  chief 
of  Macintosh.  A  company  of  dragoons  brought  up  the 
rear. 

Past  S.  Giles's  Pound,  and  S.  Giles's  Church,  at  that 
time  still  in  the  Fields  ;  "  from  Great  Russell-street  and 
Bloomsbury  ;  "  through  Holborn  to  Newgate,  and  through 
the  chief  streets  of  the  City,  to  the  more  distant  Tower, 
the  cavalcade  advanced,  attended  by  crowds  of  persons, 
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some  mounted,  others  in  coaches,  but  the  bulk  on  foot,  "  so 
that  the  road, ''  says  a  writer  who  describes  this  strange 
spectacle,  "  was  scarcely  passable,  and  the  windows  and 
balconies  were  filled  by  people.  This  glorious  sight,"  says 
the  hired  scribe  for  Government,  "  gave  a  very  lively  idea 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  antient  Romans  when  they  led  their 
captives  to  Rome.  It  was  observable,"  he  continues,  "that 
the  mob  showed  a  particular  indignation  against  all  the 
rebels,  but  more  especially  against  Forster  the  High-Church 
General,  and  his  traitorous  chaplain.  It  was  a  particular 
mortification,"  he  proceeds,  "  to  the  Man  under  the  Rose, 
to  hear  himself  justly  upbraided  with  perjury,  in  joining  with 
rebels  against  the  Protestant  succession,  which  he  had  not 
only  himself  sworn  to,  but  bound  others  to,  by  the  holy 
sacrament."6  Another  journalist  of  the  time,  remarks  of 
the  unfortunate  "  Parliament-man,"  that  "  he  looked  as 
simple  as  his  High  Church  rabble. "f 

Lord  Derwentwater  with  the  other  noblemen  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Tower  ;  Charles  Radcliffe,  brave,  young,  and 
undaunted  in  his  bearing,  the  mortified  and  fallen  General 
Forster,  the  politic  and  resolute  Macintosh,  and  about  seventy 
other  prisoners,  were  conveyed  to  Newgate  ;  sixty  others  of 
inferior  note,  to  the  Marshalsea  prison ;  and  seventy- two  to 
the  Fleet.  The  Earl  was  probably  lodged  in  that  very 
apartment  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower  which  was  antiently 
the  place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners.  If  so,  he 
succeeded  a  noble  scion  of  the  Radcliffes,  Earls  of  Sussex, 
in  the  occupation  of  this  chamber.  Its  walls  are  incised 
with  a  large  number  of  inscriptions,  the  undoubted  auto- 
graphs of  illustrious  and  unfortunate  prisoners  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  for  the  most  part  in  the  persecuting 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  &  and  amongst  these  touching  memorials 
is  the  name  of  Egremont  Radcliffe,  who  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Earl  of  Sussex ;  half-brother  to  Thomas  Radcliffe, 
who,  in  1576,  was  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Lord  High  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Queen's  household.  This  noble  scion  of  a 
noble  race,  engaged,  when  young,  like  Lord  Derwentwater, 

e  Flying  Post,  Dec.  8—10,  1715.  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 

f  Weekly  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1715.  by  the  Rev.  John  Brand,  and  published 

«  These  inscriptions  were  discovered  in  the  Xlllth.  volume  of  the  Archaeo- 

towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  logia,  p.  68,  et  seq. 

and  an  account  of  them  was  given  to 
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in  the  rising  of  the  north  which  occurred  in  1569  ;  he 
escaped  to  Spain  and  Flanders,  but  ventured  to  Calais  in 
1575,  and  we  soon  afterwards  find  him  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  until  May  1577,  when  he  was 
exiled  by  the  Queen,  only  that  he  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  another  tyrant ;  for  in  the  year  following,  he  was  executed 
on  some  pretence  of  a  conspiracy  against  John  of  Austria, 
Governor  of  Flanders. h  But,  to  return  to  the  history  of 
the  unhappy  Earl,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  occupation 
of  this  ominous  and  gloomy  chamber. 

After  the  fatal  submission  at  Preston,  which  closed  the 
premature  and  ill-conducted  enterprise  of  the  Prince's  adhe- 
rents in  the  north,  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  had  either  con- 
trived to  forward  intelligence  of  his  disaster  to  his  friends  in 
Northumberland,  or  some  retainer  had  escaped  with  tidings  of 
the  calamity.  It  would  seem  that  the  title  deeds  and  other 
valuable  papers  were  hastily  packed  in  a  box,  and  removed 
for  safety  to  the  humble  roof  of  old  Cuthbert  Swinburn's 
father,  in  his  cottage  at  Upper  Dilston,  where  they  remained 
until  taken  to  the  mansion  of  Capheaton  for  better  conceal- 
ment. It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Countess  had 
remained  at  Dilston,  since  the  morning  when,  in  the  energy 
of  grief,  she  had  restrained  him  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  mount- 
ing his  horse,  in  the  courtyard  of  his  ancestral  hall,  to  ride 
forth  on  his  fatal  expedition,  and  had  entreated  him  to  forbear 
from  a  step  which  would  bring  degradation  on  his  house  and 
family.  But  whether  she  continued  to  live  at  Dilston,  or 
had  taken  refuge  with  her  family  at  Canford,  in  the  absence 
of  her  Lord,  does  not  appear;  often,  we  may  be  sure,  had  she 
"  wept  and  prayed  for  him  ;"  and  if  she  ever  cheered  her 
loneliness  in  song,  her  thoughts  may  have  found  expression 
in  that  beautiful  effusion  of  the  Scottish  muse — 

"  He's  o'er  the  hills  that  I  loe  weel;." 

but,  alas  !  she  was  never  again  to  welcome  him  to  his 
home,  neither  was  that  muse  to  celebrate  the  return  of  her 
native  Prince  to  his  ancestral  throne. 

The  Countess  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  Earl.     If 

h  Dugdale,  (Baronage,  ii.  286)  says,  teresting  notice  of  four  Radcliffes,  Earls 

he  was  for  this  end  freed  by  Secretary  of  Sussex,  temp.  Henry  VIII.andEliza- 

Walsingham  from  his  imprisonment  in  beth,  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  iii. 

England.     The  reader  will  find  an  in-  170,  et  seq. 
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she  rode  to  London  from  the  north,  she  encountered  the 
same  appalling  hardships  which  were  endured  by  Lady 
Nithsdale,  that  noble  example  of  conjugal  love  and  feminine 
heroism,  on  her  journey  to  London,  supported  only  by  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence.  Lady 
Nithsdale  rode  to  Newcastle,  and  from  thence  took  the 
coach  to  York;  when  she  arrived  there,  such  was  the 
depth  of  the  snow  that  the  coach  could  not  set  out  for  the 
metropolis.  It  was  in  this  dreadful  winter  that  the  Thames 
itself  was  frozen  over  for  a  considerable  time.  "  The  season 
was  so  severe,  and  the  roads  were  so  extremely  bad,"  she 
writes,  "  that  the  post  itself  was  stopped  ;  however,  I  took 
horses  and  rode  to  London  through  the  snow,  which  was 
generally  above  the  horse's  girth."  Whether  or  not  the 
young  and  charming  Countess  of  Derwentwater  endured 
similar  hardships,  is  not  recorded ;  but  we  know  that  the 
Earl  in  his  confinement  was  ere  long  solaced  by  her  society 
and  tender  care  : — 

"  Oh  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  !  " 

The  Government  proceeded  expeditiously  against  their 
unhappy  captives.  An  impeachment  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1716, 
James  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  with  William  Lord  Widdring- 
ton,  William  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  Robert  Earl  of  Carnwath, 
George  Earl  of  Wintoun,  William  Viscount  Kenmure,  and 
William  Lord  Nairn,  were  taken  from  the  Tower  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  themselves  impeached  of  "high 
treason,  in  levying  war  against  His  Majesty,  and  proclaiming 
a  pretender  to  his  Crown  to  be  the  King  of  these  realms."  * 
Time  being  given  to  the  arraigned  peers  for  pleading,  they 
were  conducted  back  to  the  Tower,  and  on  their  way  thither 
dined  at  the  Fountain  Tavern,  then  a  famous  hostelry  of 

1  The  confederates  named  in  the  im-  Ralph     Standish,    Richard    Towneley, 

peachment  of  the  seven  lords,  are, —  Thomas  Butler,  Thomas  Walton,  Gabriel 

Thomas    Forster    the   younger,    Lord  Hesket,  and  Richard  Gascoigne.    Their 

Charles    Murray,     Edward     Howard,  various  fate  will  be  noticed  in  a  subse- 

Thomas    Errington,    John    Clavering  quent  chapter. 
William  Shaftoe,  Sir  Francis  Anderton, 
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the  Strand,  guarded  by  twelve  warders  of  the  Tower. k  On 
the  1 6th  of  the  same  month,  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and 
the  other  noble  prisoners  impeached,  were  taken  to  the 
House  of  Peers  to  answer  the  articles  of  impeachment,  to 
which  all  but  Lord  Wintoun  pleaded  guilty.  Lord  Derwent- 
water accompanied  his  plea  with  an  argumentative  answer, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  urges,  that  "  he  did  not  engage 
in  this  unhappy  undertaking  upon  any  previous  concert  or 
contrivance,  but  being  young  and  inexperienced,  he  rashly 
and  without  any  deliberation  engaged  himself  to  meet  his 
relations  and  acquaintances."  So  Lord  Widdrington  in  his 
answer  declared,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  rising  in  North- 
umberland only  the  night  before  it  happened ;  and  that 
being  soon  afterwards  informed  that  all  his  neighbours  and 
acquaintances  had  met  in  arms,  a  crowd  of  confused  and 
mistaken  notions  hurried  him  at  once  into  a  precipitate 
resolution  of  joining  them,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  thus  plunged  out  of  his  depth  as  unprepared  for  such 
an  enterprise  as  the  action  itself  was  unpremeditated.1 

On  the  21st  of  January,  the  Commons  by  their  Speaker 
demanded,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers,  that  judgment 
should  be  pronounced  on  the  noble  prisoners.  On  Thurs- 
day the  9th  of  February,  they  were  accordingly  brought 
before  the  High  Commission  Court,  sitting  in  Westminster 
Hall  for  the  occasion ;  the  court  being  constituted  of  the 
Peers,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Cowper)  presiding  as  Lord 
High  Steward,  and  King  George  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
being  present.  When  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  was  asked 
whether  he  had  any  cause  to  show  why  judgment  should 
not  be  passed  upon  him,  his  lordship  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  I  only  humbly  "beg  leave  of  my  noble  peers  to  repeat  a  few  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  my  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment exhibited  against  me  by  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  terrors  of  your  lordships'  just  sentence,  which  at  once 
deprives  me  of  my  life  and  estate,  and  completes  the  misfortunes 

k  Strype  (B.  iv.  p.  119),  says  "  The  for  dressing  of  meat,  which,  with  the 

front  houses  in  the  Strand,  which  are  good  wine  there  sold,  makes  it  to  be 

lofty  and  well-built,  are  inhabited  by  well  resorted  unto  :  close  by  this  tavern 

tradesmen,  with  one  very  fine  tavern,  is  an  alley  that  leadeth  to   Fountain- 

which  hath  the  sign  of  the  Fountain,  court,  a  very  handsome  place,  with  a 

very  conveniently  built  for  that  pur-  freestone  pavement,  and  good  buildings 

pose,  with  excellent  vaults,  good  rooms  which  are  well  inhabited." 
of  entertainment,  and  a  curious  kitchen  '   State  Trials,  vol.  vi.  p.  6. 
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of  my  wife  and  innocent  children,01  are  so  heavy  upon  my  mind, 
together  with  my  inexperience,  that  I  am  scarce  able  to  allege 
what  may  extenuate  my  offence,  if  anything  can  do  it.  I  have 
confessed  myself  guilty ;  but,  my  lords,  that  guilt  was  rashly 
incurred  without  any  premeditation,  as  I  hope  your  lordships  will 
be  convinced  by  one  particular.  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  I  was 
wholly  unprovided  with  men,  horses,  arms,  and  other  necessaries, 
which,  in  my  situation,  I  could  not  have  wanted,  had  I  been  party 
to  any  matured  design.  No;  my  offence  was  sudden,  and  my 
submission  was  early.  When  His  Majesty's  Generals  thought  fit  to 
demand  hostages  for  securing  the  terms  of  the  cessation,  I  volun- 
tarily offered  myself,  without  which  the  cessation  might  possibly 
have  proved  ineffectual ;  and  whilst  I  continued  hostage,  the  great 
character  of  His  Majesty's  clemency,  and  the  repeated  encourage- 
ment I  had  to  hope  for  mercy  by  surrendering  to  it,  soon  determined 
me,  and  I  accordingly  declared  my  resolution  to  remain  with  His 
Majesty's  forces  ;  and  from  that  time  submitted  myself  to  his 
goodness,  on  which  I  still  entirely  depend. 

"  I  humbly  hope  to  obtain  the  mediation  of  your  lordships,  and 
of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  in  my  behalf;  solemnly 
protesting  my  future  conduct  shall  show  me  not  altogether  un- 
worthy your  generous  compassion  for  my  life,  which  is  all  I  can 
beg  of  His  Majesty."0 

This  touching  appeal  vibrated  on  many  sympathetic 
hearts ;  and  the  lapse  of  time  in  no  wise  lessens  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  young  and  amiable  nobleman,  thus  a  suppliant 
for  his  life  : — a  peer  of  England, — the  representative  of  an 
antient  line, — the  lord  of  vast  possessions, — happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  felicity,  and  in  the  homage  of 
hundreds  of  grateful  hearts, — stood  there,  at  once  deprived 
of  all  he  held  most  dear ;  his  generous  but  imprudent 
enterprise  in  behalf  of  the  Prince  whom  he  deemed  his 
rightful  sovereign  had  failed ;  °  friends  whom  he  had  trusted 
had  betrayed  him  by  their  incompetence,  perverseness,  and 
disunion ;  and  in  the  humiliation  of  asking  his  life  from 
King  George,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  usurper  of  that 
Prince's  throne,  the  unhappy  Earl  was  expiating  his  fatal 

m  The  Earl's  son  was  then  not  two  the  anniversary  of  the  day  that  the 

years  old  ;  his  daughter  was  an  in-  royal  martyr,  his  grandfather,  was  mur- 

fant.  dered  hy  his  rebellious  subjects ;  and 

n  Register  of  the  Rebellion.  Lond.  on  the  4th  of  February  he  escaped 

8vo.  1718,  p.  68.  on  board  a  French  ship  from  the  Mon- 

0  The  exiled  Prince  was  at  this  time  trose  roads  on  his  flight  to  France, 

on  his  return  to  France,  after  his  un-  Only  a  fortnight  before  this  time,  he 

successful  expedition  to  Scotland.  He  was  heading  his  friends  in  Scotland,  in 

abandoned  Perth  on  the  30th  January,  their  brave  but  unsuccessful  campaign. 
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rashness.  Having  previously  pleaded  guilty,  and  now 
thrown  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  the  Earl  had 
nothing  to  urge  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  and  accordingly,  the 
other  formalities  being  gone  through,  the  High  Steward 
(Lord  Chancellor  Cowper)  pronounced  the  usual  sentence  ; 
during  the  delivery  of  which,  the  edge  of  the  axe  turned 
ominously  towards  the  noble  prisoners  arraigned  at  the  bar. 
The  sentence  was  prefaced  by  a  long  lecture,  setting  forth 
the  wickedness  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  blessing  enjoyed  by 
the  country  in  the  advent  of  King  George.  This  address 
is  described,  in  a  time-serving  daily  journal,  as  being  full 
of  tenderness  and  compassion ;  but  a  part  of  it  at  least 
betrayed  a  bigotry  worthy  of  the  age  of  penal  statutes  ;  for 
his  lordship  said — • 

"  If  I  could  have  the  least  hopes  that  the  prejudices  of  habit 
and  education  would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  most  earnest  and 
charitable  entreaties,  I  would  beg  you  not  to  rely  any  longer  on 
those  directors  of  your  consciences,  by  whose  advice  you  have  very 
probably  been  led  into  this  miserable  condition ;  but  that  your 
lordships  would  be  assisted  by  some  of  those  pious  and  learned 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  constantly  borne  that 
infallible  mark  of  sincere  Christians — universal  charity." 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that,  in  the  present  age,  we 
should  be  astonished  to  hear  a  judge,  on  sentencing  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  death,  advise  him  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  change  by  renouncing  the  spiritual  aid,  in  the 
efficacy  of  which  he  had  been  taught  to  trust  ! 

The  sentence  passed,  the  unhappy  lords,  for  the  last  time, 
re-entered  the  gloomy  fortress  of  the  Tower.  But  their 
fidelity  to  the  only  sovereign  whom  they  acknowledged, 
their  gallantry  and  devotion  to  his  cause,  their  misfortunes, 
and  their  personal  claims  to  regard  and  sympathy,  gained 
for  them  many  an  advocate  in  high  places,  and  a  deep 
aspiration  from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  Members  of  the 
legislature,  of  the  Tory  party,  were  in  their  favour  from 
antient  predilections,  sympathies,  and  friendships;  and  many 
members  even  of  the  opposite  side,  whose  honourable  minds 
and  feelings  of  magnanimity  were  not  warped  by  faction 
and  party,  endeavoured  to  save  the  noble  prisoners,  although 
disapproving  of  the  insurrection.  Lord  Cowper  had  an 
arduous  task  in  resisting  the  applications  for  mercy  which 
were  urged  on  their  behalf. 
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We  read  in  the  contemporary  Annals  of  the  Second  Year 
of  King  George's  Reign,  that — 

"  When  it  was  known  that  the  lords  in  the  Tower  were  to  be 
executed,  the  town  was  exceedingly  agitated.  As  the  prisoners 
were  of  rank,  so  the  intercession  for  them  was  powerful,  especially 
for  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  whose  case  seemed  the  most  dan- 
gerous. He  was  a  young  nobleman  of  a  very  antient  family,  and 
he  had  a  very  noble  and  nourishing  estate,  and  therefore  great 
interest  was  made  for  his  life,  insomuch  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  brought  to  take  part  in  the  intercession,  and  to  address  His 
Majesty  for  mercy." 

Attempts  were  also  made  upon  feelings  less  noble  than 
those  of  compassion ;  and  Walpole,  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  truly 
or  not  we  cannot  tell,  that  £60,000  had  been  offered  to 
him  if  he  would  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water. 

But  influences  of  a  more  legitimate  kind  were  not 
neglected.  The  Duchesses  of  Cleveland,11  Bolton,  and 
Buccleuch,  and  other  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  accompanied 
the  young  Countess  of  Derwentwater q  to  S.  James's  Palace, 
on  Sunday  the  1 9th  of  February,  in  order  that,  as  the  King 
was  returning  from  chapel,  the  Countess,  kneeling  before 
him,  might  implore  mercy  for  his  noble  captive.  In  this 
intercession  she  was  joined  by  the  ladies  who  accompanied 
her.  We  read  in  the  "  Annals"  already  quoted,  that — 

"  The  Lady  Derwentwater,  being  introduced  into  the  King's 
chamber,  applied  very  handsomely  and  in  so  moving  a  manner  to 
the  King,  that  His  Majesty  seemed  inclined  to  show  the  Earl 
some  mercy  ;  and  had  he  not  shown  himself  unwilling  to  give  the 
satisfaction  in  some  points "  [viz.  :  by  adopting  the  Church  of 
England,  and  acknowledging  the  title  of  George  I.]  "  which  there 

P  A^  writer  ^of  the  day,  in  the  "  St.  lady  of  exceeding  beauty  and  personal 

James's  Post,"  speaks  of  one  of  the  ad-  accomplishments,  daughter  of  a  natural 

vocates  of  the  condemned  lords  under  son  of  King  Charles  II.,  and  who  was 

the  title  of  Countess  of  Dorkotsky,  as  in  great  favour  with  King  George. 
a  lady  more  dreaded  than  loved  at  the          <*  The    Countess   shared  her   lord's 

Court  of  George  I.,  by  reason  of  her  imprisonment  until  the  19th  January, 

sarcastic  poignant  wit ;  and  who,  having  when  she  obtained  from  the  House  of 

free  egress  and  regress  at  Court,  and  a  Lords  permission  to  remove  out  of  the 

bold  masculine  air,  obtained  access  to  Tower,  being  in  fear  of  the  small-pox, 

the  King,  while  ladies  of  greater  merit  of  which  disease  the  Lady  Catherine 

but   less  assurance  remained  at  a  dis-  Wyndham  was  lying  a  sufferer  in  the 

tance.     The  Countess  of  Derwentwater  next  apartment.     Some  notice  of  Sir 

and  her  noble  friends  are  said,  by  the  William  Wyndham  will  be  found  in  a 

same  writer,   to  have    gained  another  future  page. 
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was  just  reason  to  expect  from  him,  it  was  believed  he  would  have 
found  the  effects  of  the  King's  clemency." 

But  we  read  in  the  "  St.  James's  Post,"  that  the  King 
"  declared  his  concern  for  the  natural  affliction  of  the 
Countess,  but  professed,  that  the  contract  by  which  he  was 
called  to  the  succession  opposed  an  invincible  bar  to  his 
clemency."  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Earl's  gentle  advocates  was  heard  with  aversion  by  King 
George.  The  Earl's  consanguinity  to  the  exiled  House  of 
Stuart  was  of  itself  an  offence,  which  the  occupier  of  the 
Stuart's  throne  could  not  forgive;  besides,  the  historic 
page  on  which  his  dark  and  portentous  shadow  is  cast, 
records  that  he  was  incapable  of  generosity  towards  any 
but  favourites  and  mistresses;  that  he  was  arrogant  and 
imperious,  as  he  was  ignorant, r  immoral  and  depraved. 
The  peers  who,  on  the  following  Wednesday,  ventured  to 
advocate  mercy  to  the  Earl,  incurred  King  George's  marked 
displeasure  ;  and  on  the  23rd,  when  the  House  of  Lords  had 
humanely  interfered  on  their  behalf,  he  showed  his  resent- 
ment and  implacable  disposition,  by  ordering  the  speedy 
execution  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  two  of  his  noble 
companions — Lord  Nithsdale  and  Lord  Kenmure.  But  in 
the  meantime,  and  on  Monday  the  20th  of  February,  two 
noblemen  came  to  Lord  Derwentwater  in  the  Tower,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  King  offered  to  him  his  life,  if  he  would 
acknowledge  the  Hanoverian  title  and  conform  to  the 
Protestant  Religion.  The  Earl,  without  hesitation,  refused 
those  terms,  and  with  firmness  and  constancy  inspired  by 
religious  zeal  declared,  that  he  would  sooner  part  with  his 
life  than  renounce  his  faith.  From  this  offer,  and  other 
circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  the  Government  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  carrying  into  effect  the  fatal  sentence. 

On  the  following  day,  two  Protestant  divines  came  to 
the  Earl,  probably  at  the  request  of  some  of  his  zealous 
friends,  and  intreated  that  he  would  send  for  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
advice,  to  talk  even  of  indifferent  things,  if  he  refused  to 


r  He  was  so  exclusively  Hanoverian 
in  his  tastes,  that  he  never  acquired 
even  the  language  of  the  people,  over 
whom,  by  the  infatuation  of  Parlia- 
ment intent  only  on  securing  the  Pro- 


testant succession,  he  was  called  to  reign. 
Burke  declared  it  was  to  Walpole, 
the  Hanoverian  family  were  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  their  Crown. 
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change  his  religion  ;  as,  on  the  strength  of  that  dissimulation, 
a  reprieve  could  be  obtained ;  but  the  Earl,  courteously 
thanking  them,  declined,  saying  he  would  not  give  people 
any  grounds  to  suppose  that  he  had  doubts  in  his  religion. 

On  the  same  Tuesday,  the  Countess  of  Derwentwater, 
accompanied  by  several  other  ladies  of  high  rank,  to  the 
number  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords  to  entreat  their  intercession  in  favour  of  the  noble 
captives.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  King  George,8  undertook  to  present  the  pe- 
tition. ' 

On  behalf  of  Lord  Nithsdale  and  Lord  Nairn,  another 
personal  appeal  to  King  George  was  made  by  the  consorts 
of  those  unfortunate  noblemen,  who,  concealing  themselves 
behind  a  window-curtain  in  an  ante-room  of  the  palace,  and 
waiting  until  the  King  passed  through,  suddenly  came  for- 
ward and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet ;  but  their  suit  was 
rudely  repulsed.  Lady  Nithsdale  had  been  assured,  that, 
although  the  royal  clemency  would  probably  be  extended 
to  Lord  Carnwath  and  some  other  of  the  condemned  lords, 
the  Earl  of  Nithsdale  would  certainly  not  be  included  in  the 
number  of  those  whose  lives  were  to  be  spared  ;  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  Earl,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  whose 
estates  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  who  headed  a  very 
considerable  party,  whose  family  had  been  always  conspicu- 
ous for  loyalty  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  and  who  was 
in  his  neighbourhood  the  only  support  of  the  Catholics 
against  the  inveteracy  of  the  Hanoverian  party — a  numerous 
party  in  that  district  of  Scotland,  would  become  an  agreeable 
sacrifice  to  his  political  foes.  Similar  motives  prevailed 
against  Lord  Derwentwater.  When  petitions  in  favour  of 
the  Earl  and  of  Lords  Nithsdale  and  Kenmure  were  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  they  were  urged  with 
so  much  vehemence,  and  so  warmly  supported  in  the  House 

•  This  was  Charles,  natural  son  of  to  business.    His  complexion  was  dark, 

King   Charles  II.,  by    whom  he    was  and  he  much  resembled  his  father, 
created,  when  an  infant,  Duke  of  Rich-  l  The  Duke  of  S.  Alban's  had  pro- 

mond,    the   titles   of  the   antient   and  mised  Lady  Derwentwater  to  present 

noble  house  of  Lenox  having  merged  the  petition  to  the  Lords,  praying  their 

in  the  Crown.    He  is  described  as  good-  intercession  to  obtain  the  King's  pardon 

natured  to  a  fault ;  very  well-shaped  for  the  prisoners ;  but  when  it  came  to 

and  bred ;  possessed  of  some  valuable  the  point,  he  failed, 
qualities  ;  but  having  a  great  antipathy 
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of  Commons,  that,  Walpole,  whose  efforts  to  crush  the 
rebellion  had  been  unremitting,  declared  he  was  moved  with 
indignation  to  see  that  there  were  unworthy  members  of 
that  great  body  who  could,  without  blushing,  open  their 
mouths  in  favour  of  rebels.  "  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater," 
he  said,  "  had  pretended  that  he  went  unprepared,  and  was 
drawn  unawares  into  the  rebellion ;  yet  to  his  (Walpole's) 
knowledge,  he  had  been  tampering  with  several  people  to 
induce  them  to  rise  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  six  months 
before  he  appeared  in  arms."u  Sir  Robert  Walpole  accord- 
ingly took  the  lead  with  vehemence  in  repressing  attempts 
to  save  the  condemned  lords,  and  prevailed  in  his  motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  House  until  the  1st  of  March,  be- 
fore which  time  the  noble  prisoners  were  to  be  beheaded. w 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  the  friends  of  the  unfor- 
tunate noblemen  overruled  the  resistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  carried  an  address  to  the  King  "  for  a  reprieve  to 
such  of  the  condemned  lords  as  should  deserve  his  mercy," 
by  a  majority  of  five.x 

The  address  thus  agreed  to  was  presented  to  the  King  on 
the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  February.  Ministers  meantime, 
alarmed  at  their  defeat,  met  in  council,  and  dictated  the 
King's  answer  to  the  address,  which  was,  "  that  on  this  and 
on  all  other  occasions  he  would  do  what  he  thought  most 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  Crown  and  the  safety  of 
his  people." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  23rd,  the 
Countess  of  Derwentwater  and  Lady  Nithsdale,  with  a  still 
larger  number  of  ladies  of  rank,  again  repaired  to  the 
palace,  but  they  were  refused  an  audience  by  the  King,  who 
on  the  same  day  ordered  the  execution  of  Lords  Derwent- 
water, Nithsdale,  and  Kenmure.  The  ministry,  however,  so 
far  complied  with  the  declared  wish  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
as  to  respite  the  Earl  of  Carnwath  and  Lord  Widdrington. 

«  Coxe's  Life  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  x  In  the  debate  on  the  presentation 

72,  citing  Oldmixon,  p.  631.  of  the  petition  of  the  condemned  lords, 

w  The  Minister  prevailed  in  the  one  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Earl 

House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  of  Nottingham,  honourably  mindful  of 

only  seven,  the  numbers  being  162  his  former  Tory  principles  and  friend- 

against  155.  Several  of  the  stanchest  ships,  disconcerted  his  colleagues  by 

Whigs  in  the  House,  amongst  others,  suddenly  declaring  in  favour  of  the 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  with  his  character-  noble  prisoners.  His  unexpected  de- 

istic  good  nature,  were  in  favour  of  fection  threw  confusion  and  discord 

mercy  being  shewn.  into  the  ministerial  ranks. 
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Lord  Nairn  had  been  previously  saved  by  the  interposition 
of  Stanhope,  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  They  had  been 
educated  together  at  Eton,  and  though  they  had  scarcely 
met  since  that  time,  Lord  Nairn  being  a  sailor,  yet  Stan- 
hope retained  so  much  friendship  for  his  school-fellow,  that 
he  pleaded  earnestly  for  his  life  to  be  spared,  and  his  request 
being  at  first  refused  by  his  colleagues,  he  prevailed  by 
threatening  his  own  resignation  as  the  alternative.7  And 
so,  to  forestal  any  further  efforts  in  favour  of  the  remaining 
captives,  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  on  the  23rd,  signed  a 
warrant  for  the  execution  on  the  morrow  of  the  Earls  of 
Derwentwater  and  Nithsdale,  and  Lord  Kenmure.  But 
Lady  Nithsdale,  "  that  noble  conjugal  heroine,"  as  she  has 
been  justly  called,  though  she  could  not  prevail  with  the 
implacable  Hanoverian,  contrived  to  liberate  his  intended 
victim,  by  that  admirable  stratagem  which  forms  a  bright 
and  memorable  episode  in  the  annals  of  feminine  devotion. 
On  the  night  of  the  23rd,  she  effected  his  escape  from  the 
Tower  in  a  woman's  dress. z  When  the  news  of  Lord 
Nithsdale's  escape  was  brought  to  King  George,  "  he 
flew,"  says  the  Countess,  "  into  an  excess  of  passion,  and 
said  he  was  betrayed,  for  it  could  not  have  been  done  with- 
out some  confederacy;"  and  he  instantly  dispatched  two 
trusty  persons  to  the  Tower  to  see  that  the  other  prisoners 
were  well  secured.  The  King  is  said  to  have  nevertheless 
observed,  that  "  Lord  Nithsdale  had  done  the  best  thing 
that  a  man  in  his  situation  could  do." 

y  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  The  author  has  heen  favored  by  the 

who  cites  Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  lady-superior  of  the  sisterhood  of  Bru- 

252,  edit.  1804.  ges,  with  the  following  extract  from 

z  A  circumstantial  account  of  her  their  annals,  relating  to  Lady  Niths- 
noble  and  successful  enterprise  is  given  dale's  sister,  who  was  for  many  years 
in  a  letter  from  the  Countess  to  her  superior  of  the  convent. — "  Lady  Lucy 
sister,  Lady  Lucy  Herbert,  Abbess  of  Herbert,  daughter  of  William  Duke  of 
the  Augustine  Nuns,  (the  English  con-  Powis,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  house - 
vent)  at  Bruges,  dated  Palais  Royale  hold  of  his  Majesty  James  II.,  entered 
de  Rome,  16th  April,  1718,  and  signed  our  monastery,  22nd  February,  1692, 
"  Winifred  Nithisdale."  It  has  been  conducted  by  Father  Louis  Sabian,  of 
reprinted  in  Cromek's  Remains.  A  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Queen's  chap- 
search  has  been  made  among  the  lain.  She  made  her  holy  profession, 
papers  of  that  convent  for  this  letter,  June  1st,  1693.  Was  chosen  superior 
and  any  other  correspondence  of  the  in  March  1709,  died  1744. — Her  father, 
time,  but  without  success.  On  the  the  Duke  of  Powis,  was  in  France 
French  Revolution,  the  nuns  of  the  with  James  II.  after  his  abdication  : 
house  were  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  her  mother,  the  lady  duchess,  was 
at  which  time  many  papers  belonging  to  governess  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  community  were  lost  or  destroyed.  afterwards  King  James  III." 
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"  Large  were  his  aims ;  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Could  gentle  virtues  find  a  holier  nest. 
His  joys,  his  griefs,  have  vanish' d  like  a  cloud 
From  Skiddaw's  top  ;  but  he  to  Heaven  was  vow'd." 

IT  is  now  time  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  on  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  and  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  last  fortnight  of  his  life  was  passed  within  the  Tower, 
while  his  devoted  wife  and  friends  were  making  their 
unavailing  efforts  for  his  deliverance. 

Of  the  edifying  manner  in  which  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater 
passed  the  few  days  which  intervened  between  his  receiving 
sentence  of  death,  and  exchanging  time  for  eternity,  a  most 
interesting  account  has  been  given  by  an  eye-witness — the 
Rev.  George  Pippard,  the  chaplain  who  attended  the  noble 
captive  during  the  last  fifteen  days  of  his  life.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Countess,  by  her 
desire,  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  family  of  Lord  Petre, 
whose  grandfather,  Robert  Edward,  ninth  Lord  Petre,  was 
the  only  son  of  Robert  James,  eighth  lord,  by  his  marriage 
with  Anna  Maria,  the  Earl's  only  daughter.  The  Rev. 
writer,  after  referring  to  the  occupation  of  his  time  by 
clerical  duties,  and  stating  that,  if  he  had  ever  so  much  time 
and  leisure  he  could  not  add  much  to  what  he  had  already 
repeated  to  the  Countess,  and  to  Mr.  Petre,  proceeds  to  say ; 

"  I  will  send  your  ladyship  in  this  letter  a  short  account  of  what 
occurs  to  me,  from  the  day  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  in 
the  Tower.  It  was,  as  I  take  it,  on  Friday  the  10th  of  February, 
fifteen  days  before  he  died :  he  every  day  during  that  time,  read  a 
chapter  or  two  in  the  New  Testament,  the  like  in  The  Following 
of  Christy  and  as  much  time  as  he  could  spare  he  employed  in 
reading  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  and  other  good  books  ;  in 
meditating  and  talking  of  the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  other 
pious  subjects,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  a  happy  death.  His 
expressions  were  very  extraordinary  on  some  of  these  occasions ; 
insomuch  that,  although  I  have  often  heard  the  most  spiritual  men 
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talk  on  those  subjects,  I  never  felt  anything  that  moved  me 
much  as  what  he  often  said.  He  prepared  himself  for  his  general 
confession  from  the  first  day  he  saw  me,  and  finished  it  with  won- 
derful composure  the  Friday,  eight  days  before  his  death,  [viz. ; 
Friday,  17th  February]  which  he  partly  renewed  the  Monday 
following  ;  when  he  received,  with  wonderful  satisfaction,  a  little 
book,  giving  an  account  of  the  penitent  behaviour  of  a  man  of 
quality,  called  Signor  Troilo  Savelli,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  which 
was  recommended  to  his  perusal.  There  was  one  passage  in  this 
book  which  mightily  pleased  him :  The  person  who  assisted  this 
young  nobleman  at  his  death,  showed  him  how  the  death  which  he 
could  not  avoid,  might  nevertheless  be  made  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
by  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  it ;  and  that  it  would  be  so  much  the 
more  meritorious,  the  more  willingly  it  were  embraced ;  that  though 


our  Saviour  was  ordained  by  His  heavenly  Father  to  drink  of  the 
chalice,  he  did  it,  however,  voluntarily,  which  doctrine  was  con- 
firmed by  many  examples — particularly  out  of  S.  Chrysostom  ; 
and  his  lordship  was  resolved  to  practice  it  the  best  he  could  ;  but 
when,  on  the  Monday  before  he  died,  his  life  was  assured  him  if  he 
would  change  his  religion,  he  told  it  me  with  the  greatest  trans- 
port of  joy,  that  having  refused  his  life  on  such  terms,  he  hoped  it 
was  not  now  making  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  that  had  he  a  thousand 
lives  he  would  sooner  part  with  them  than  renounce  his  faith; 
and  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  he  humbly  thanked  God  for 
giving  him  this  opportunity  of  testifying  his  love  for  Him.  It  was 
better  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  could  speak  of  anything 
else  ;  and,  indeed,  one  would  take  him  to  be  in  a  kind  of  rapture 
while  he  spoke  upon  that  subject.  From  this  time  forward,  I  own 
I  took  him  to  be  another  man,  disengaged,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
from  what  ties  us  down  to  this  world ;  and  alienated  by  an  invisible 
hand  above  himself  and  everything  that  is  worldly.  His  sentiments 
were  sublime,  and  his  words  were  attended  with  something  that 
cannot  be  described.  The  Holy  Ghost  appeared  to  have  taken 
full  possession  of  his  heart,  and  by  choice  he  would  have  em- 
ployed the  remainder  of  his  days  in  nothing  but  spiritual  concerns, 
had  not  decency  and  even  duty  obliged  him  sometimes  to  attend  a 
little  to  other  things.  The  Tuesday  following,  some  others  came 
to  him  advising  him  to  send  for  some  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  according  to  my  Lord  Chancellor's  advice,  with  whom  he 
might  talk  of  indifferent  things,  since  he  did  not  intend  to  change 
his  religion  ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this,  they  would  at  least  get 
a  reprieve  for  him,  and  that  Ms  once  got,  his  life  was  safe.  He 
told  them  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  meant  well  by  this  advice,  and 
therefore,  after  his  very  obliging  manner,  he  thanked  them  for  their 
kind  intentions  towards  him  ;  but  desired  to  be  excused,  because 
he  would  not  give  any  handle  for  people  to  suspect  that  he  had 
any  doubts  in  his  religion.  On  the  Wednesday  he  was  prayed  to 
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read  a  Protestant  book  for  much  the  same  motives,  and  he  made 
much  the  same  answer  as  the  day  before ;  all  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  augment  that  interior  satisfaction  which  he  felt  from 
the  time  when  he  refused  to  have  life  upon  the  terms  of  forsaking 
his  religion  and  principles.  The  person  that  came  to  him  with  this 
first  message,  was  likewise  to  see  him  the  night  before  he  suffered, 
upon  his  lordship's  request,  for  the  latter  wanted  to  speak  home 
to  him  upon  the  delusion  he  lay  under  of  forsaking  his  religion  ; 
and  he  did  it  with  so  much  charity  and  good  nature,  that  had  he 
not  entirely  preferred  this  world  to  the  next,  it  must  have  made  a 
great  impression  upon  him  ;  for,  as  his  lordship  attributed  this 
proposal  to  a  mistaken  good-will,  so  he  was  resolved  to  return  it 
by  a  real  good-will ;  and,  therefore,  as  he  infinitely  preferred  the 
good  of  his  soul  to  that  of  his  body,  he  endeavoured  to  make  his 
relation  sensible  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  that  he  might  timely 
withdraw  and  prepare  for  eternity,  which  his  lordship  had  for  some 
time  so  much,  or  rather  solely,  at  heart.  The  only  thing  that  caused 
him  some  uneasiness  was  the  thought  of  parting  with  your  lady- 
ship ;  and  he  often  told  me  that  he  wished  somebody  would  prevail 
upon  you  not  to  come  to  him  for  the  last  week,  which  request  he 
thought  too  harsh  from  himself,  so  that  my  Lord  Widdrington  was 
desired  to  speak  to  your  ladyship.  No  man  could  have  a  greater 
regard  and  tenderness  for  his  wife  than  he  had  for  you,  and  I 
think  there  could  not  be  a  greater  argument  of  it  than  this, 
that  when  he  seemed  to  be  raised  above  the  sentiments  of  the 
world  in  everything  else,  he  had  not  quite  got  the  better  of  himself 
in  regard  to  your  ladyship,  though  even  here  he  appeared  wonder- 
ful to  me.  For,  the  last  morning  your  ladyship  parted  from  him, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  him  so  composed ;  and,  congratulating 
his  lordship  upon  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  his  affections, 
he  answered,  that  you  had  been,  both  of  you,  upon  your  knees 
begging  that  favour  of  God,  for  nigh  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
you  took  leave  of  each  other." 

From  the  hour  of  their  last  farewell,  all  the  Earl's 
thoughts  were  given  to  religion  and  to  preparation  for  the 
approaching  change.  He  saw  Lady  Derwentwater  for  the 
last  time  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  23rd ;  on  the 
same  morning,  he  received  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bona- 
venture  Giffard,  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  London  district,  who  had  not  been  allowed  access  to 
the  Earl,  a  beautiful  and  touching  letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy ;  and  it  may  be  appropriately  given  in 
this  place,  as  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  confessor's  letter, 
he  refers  to  its  receipt  by  the  Earl : — 

"  My  Lord, — I  should  most  willingly  have  attended  your  lord- 
ship in  person,  but  since  that  has  not  been  thought  convenient,  I 
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send  this  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  from  the  first  moment  of 
your  imprisonment,  I  have  had  you  constantly  in  my  thoughts,  and 
I  have  daily  offered  up  the  holy  sacrifice  for  you. 

"  I  question  not,  my  Lord,  but  as  you  have  (at  least  since  your 
trial)  had  death  continually  before  your  eyes,  so  you  have  taken 
the  best  method  to  prepare  for  it. 

"  Our  blessed  Saviour,  as  he  taught  us  to  live,  so  has  he  instructed 
us  how  to  die.  From  his  example,  therefore,  you  must  learn  how 
to  make  your  death  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  and  the  means 
of  eternal  happiness.  His  whole  life  was  a  preparation  for  death  ; 
yet,  when  he  drew  near  to  it,  his  behaviour  was  very  extraordinary ; 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  it  serve  much  for  our  instruction  and 
comfort.  The  holy  evangelists  tell  us,  that  the  evening  before  his 
passion,  he  retired  into  a  solitary  garden  :  that  he  was  oppressed 
with  grief,  fear,  and  all  the  anguishes  of  an  aiflicted  mind.  Being 
under  this  terrible  agony,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  —  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  Divine  Father  by  a  long  and  most  fervent 
prayer ;  and  then,  notwithstanding  all  the  repugnance  of  a  sensible 
nature,  he  most  perfectly  submitted  to  his  will.  Now,  my  Lord, 
our  Saviour  took  upon  himself  these  infirmities  of  human  nature, 
fear,  grief,  anguish,  &c.  and  made  them  known  to  us,  that  he  might 
comfort  us,  and  support  our  weakness  under  the  like  trials.  His 
fear  merited  all  that  courage  which  appeared  in  the  martyrs,  and 
will  obtain  for  you  that  firmness  and  fortitude  of  mind  which  will 
accompany  you  to  the  scaffold.  His  sadness  will  cause  a  holy  grief 
and  sorrow  in  you  for  your  sins,  and  at  the  same  time  will  settle  a 
most  solid  joy  in  your  heart.  In  fine,  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
most  bitter  agony,  will  sweeten  to  you,  all  that  is  most  terrible  in 
death.  Go,  therefore,  my  dear  lord,  go  to  your  Saviour  in  his 
dolorous  garden — kneel  down  by  him  ;  join  in  prayers  with  him ; 
and,  shutting  your  heart  up  in  his,  pronounce  with  him  the 
great  words,  '  Father,  thy  will  be  done.  Great  God !  most  wise 
and  most  merciful  Father  !  thou  hast  appointed  this  death  for  me  ; 
I  adore  that  ordination  of  thy  providence  ;  and  most  humbly  submit 
to  it :  Fiat ;  fiat !  Thy  will  be  done.9 

"  Having  thus  accompanied  your  Saviour  in  the  garden,  you  must 
also  in  like  manner  attend  him  throughout  all  the  various  circum- 
stances of  his  passion,  and  everywhere  join  with  him  in  offering 
up  to  God  all  his  sufferings,  in  satisfaction  for  all  your  sins ;  his 
prodigious  humiliations,  for  all  pride,  vanity,  desires  of  esteem, 
&c.  ;  his  patience  and  silence  under  the  most  outrageous  provo- 
cations, for  all  anger,  impatience,  curses,  or  idle  talk ;  the  ca- 
lumnies and  false  accusations  raised  against  him,  for  all  detrac- 
tions and  uncharitableness  in  discourse  against  your  neighbour ; 
the  cruel  scourges  he  suffered,  for  all  impurities  you  have  ever 
been  guilty  of ;  the  purple  garment,  the  fool's  coat  he  was  clothed 
withall,  the  mockings  and  derisions  which  were  cast  upon  him, 
you  will  offer  up  for  all  vanity  in  clothes,  dressing,  equipage, 
&c.  ;  the  vinegar  and  gall  he  was  drenched  with,  for  all  excesses 
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in  meat  and  drink;  the  scornful  mockeries  with  which  he  was 
saluted  King  of  the  Jews,  for  all  irreverences  in  the  church,  and 
wilful  distractions  in  the  time  of  prayer.  In  fine,  all  the  racking, 
tormenting  pains  he  suffered  on  the  cross,  for  all  unlawful  pleasures 
of  what  kind  soever. 

"  Having  thus  gathered  together  all  the  sins  of  your  whole  life, 
lay  them  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  that  the  blood  which  streams 
from  the  wounds  of  your  dying  Saviour  may  wash  and  purify 
your  soul  from  all  those  stains  and  defilements.  Beg  of  him 
that  he  will  nail  to  his  cross,  that  black  and  frightful  scroll  of 
your  sins,  there  to  be  cancelled  by  his  all-saving  blood.  Behold 
him,  amidst  all  the  torments  and  anguishes  of  a  most  cruel  death, 
looking  down  on  you  with  eyes  of  love — with  a  heart  full  of  com- 
passion and  tenderness.  Look  you  up  to  Him,  with  an  humble 
confidence  in  his  mercy  ;  and  with  a  heart  full  of  love,  grief,  and 
gratitude.  He  died  for  you;  die  you  for  him,  and  with  him, 
and  in  him  unite  your  death  with  his ;  that  thus  sanctified,  it  may 
be  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Eternal  Father ;  that  your  death,  thus 
rendered  precious  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  may  be  the  source  of  an 
eternal  life.  Remember  well  his  last  words,  and  let  his  last  prayer 
be  also  yours,  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  Oh 
Jesus !  My  God  !  My  Saviour  !  My  Life  !  My  only  hope  !  and 
all  my  comfort !  into  thy  merciful  hands  I  commend  my  spirit. 
Sweet  Jesus  !  receive  my  soul. 

"  Our  blessed  Lady  stood  by  her  dying  son  with  a  heart  pierced 
with  grief  and  anguish.  She  will  stand  by  you  with  a  heart 
of  motherly  love  and  tenderness.  She  will  help  you  to  make  your 
prayers  acceptable  to  her  Divine  Son.  With  great  confidence, 
therefore,  address  to  her,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church :  *  Holy 
Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray  for  me,  stand  by  me,  assist  me  in 
this  hour  of  my  death !'  In  fine,  my  Lord,  with  your  last  breath, 
pronounce  the  most  sacred  and  most  comfortable  name  of  Jesus ! 
Jesus !  Jesus  ! 

"  These  are  the  poor  thoughts  of  me,  that  truly  loves  you ;  who 
is  continually  with  you  in  his  prayers,  and  who  hopes  to  join  with 
you  for  all  eternity  in  a  canticle  of  praise  to  the  infinite  mercies 
of  our  great  God  ! 

"  Misericordias  Domini  in  seternum  cantabo. 
Monday,  the  20th  of  February,  1715-6.  "  B.  G." 

The  original  of  the  Bishop's  letter  is  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Petre.  It  came  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  hand,  and 
doubtless  of  the  tears,  of  Lady  Derwentwater,  for  it  is 
endorsed  in  her  epigraph — "  The  Bishop's  letter  to  my  dear, 
dear  Lord."  Time  has  not  effaced  the  written  memorial 
which  has  thus  told  of  her  sorrows  to  many  generations ; 
but  we  may  hope  that,  while  years  have  obliterated  the  tear- 
drop which  affection  shed  from  the  mortal  eye,  the  King 
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of  Endless  Time  has  gifted  the  pure  spirit  with  bliss  and 
immortality;  and  that  the  Saviour's  love  has  for  ever 
reunited  the  parted  souls,  dispelled  the  widow's  tears,  and 
bade  her  weep  no  more !  Our  extract  may  now  be  con- 
tinued from  Father  Pippard's  interesting  journal  of  the 
Earl's  last  moments  : — 

"  The  letter  he  got  from  Bishop  Giifard  on  Thursday,  gave  him 
more  comfort  than  ordinary.  Your  ladyship  has  seen  the  original, 
and  I  think  I  gave  you  a  copy  of  it,  at  least  you  may  have  it  from 
the  party  that  sent  it,  when  you  please.  He  intended  to  write 
him  a  letter  of  thanks,  but  I  believe  he  had  so  many  letters  to 
write  that  night,  whereof  your  ladyship  has  the  copies,  that  I 
conceive  he  had  not  time  to  do  so,  for  I  could  hear  nothing  of  it. 
He  renewed  his  devotions  the  day  before  he  died — confessed,  com- 
municated, and  heard  mass,  with  singular  piety  and  edification. 
My  Lord  Widdrington  and  his  servant  who  were  present  could  not 
but  take  notice  of  it.  He  owned,  with  the  deepest  sense  of  grati- 
tude, and  published  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  to  him,  in  having 
preserved  him  amidst  the  dangers  he  had  been  in,  when  he  had  little 
thoughts  but  what  were  wide  from  the  chief  business,  such  as  natu- 
rally occur  to  men  warm  in  action,  not  such  as  offer  themselves  to 
good  christians,  when  they  resolve  to  make  their  salvation  the  chief 
business  of  their  life.  He  acknowledged  it  was  God  alone  who 
could  make  him  so  easy  in  the  circumstances  he  was  in ;  when, 
instead  of  coveting,  he  even  despised  this  life,  and  in  some  manner 
wished  with  St.  Paul  to  be  dissolved,  and  live  for  ever  with  Christ. 
He  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  eat  meat  those  days  before  he 
suffered  on  which  leave  was  given  to  all  the  faithful,  even  though 
he  had  a  great  cough  upon  him.  He  said,  why  need  we  be  so  careful 
of  this  carcase,  which  is  to  be  soon  the  food  of  worms  ?  Must  I  do 
nothing  more  than  I  am  obliged  to  do,  though  I  have  been  an 
offender  in  many  things?  With  these  and  many  more  pious  sayings 
did  he  avoid  the  importunity  of  some  friends  who  pressed  him 
upon  that  head  ;  nay,  the  very  morning  he  died,  he  would  not  take 
a  glass  of  wine,  which  was  thought  not  improper  to  give  him  spirits, 
because  of  his  fasting  for  several  days  before.  But  the  truth  is,  he 
wanted  none  of  these  helps,  for  he  was  visibly  helped  with  an  extra- 
ordinary grace,  which  appeared  in  his  countenance  and  in  all  his 
behaviour,  to  the  admiration  of  all  that  beheld  him." 

We  may  here  again  suspend  our  extracts  from  this  inte- 
resting narrative,  to  subjoin  copies  of  five  letters  which  the 
Earl  wrote  on  the  night  before  he  was  beheaded.  The  first 
is  a  letter  to  Lady  Derwentwater  herself.  It  is  as  follows  : 
"  My  dearest  worldly  treasure, 

"  I  have  sent  you  the  enclosed,  in  which  is  contained  all  I  know, 
but  God  knows  I  have  as  yet  found  little  advantage  by  being  a 
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plain  dealer,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  always  suffered  for  it,  ex- 
cept by  my  sincerity  to  you  my  dear,  for  which  you  made  me  as 
happy  as  this  world  can  afford ;  and  now  I  offer  up  the  loss  I  am 
likely  to  have  of  you  as  a  means  to  procure  me  eternal  happiness, 
where  I  pray  God  we  may  meet,  after  you  have  some  years  exer- 
cised your  great  virtues,  to  the  edification  of  all  that  know  you. 
I  have  corrected  a  few  faults  in  Croft's  accounts,  but  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  order  every  thing  as  you  please,  for  I  am  morally  sure, 
with  the  grace  of  God,  you  will  keep  your  promise.  Somebody 
must  take  care  of  my  poor  brother  Charles,  to  save  him,  if  possible. 
I  will  recommend  him,  however,  by  a  few  circular  lines  to  my 
acquaintance.  Lord  Nithsdale  has  made  his  escape,  upon  which 
our  unreasonable  governor  locked  up  the  gates,  and  would  not  let 
me  send  the  enclosed  to  you,  and  immediately  locked  us  all  up, 
though  it  was  not  eight  of  the  clock,  and  could  not  be  my  fault, 
though  it  may  prove  my  misfortune,  by  his  management.  If  you 
do  not  think  the  enclosed  signifies,  make  what  use  you  will  of  it. 
"  Adieu,  my  dear,  dear  comfort !"  a 

The  next  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  John  Webb  and  his 
lady.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  night  before  execution. 
"  Dear  father  and  mother, 

<s  By  giving  me  your  charming  daughter,  you  made  me  the 
happiest  of  men.  For  she  loves  me  tenderly  and  constantly  ;  she 
is  honour  itself,  and  has  had  my  honour  for  this  world  very 
much  at  heart,  but  my  happiness  in  the  next  is  what  has  made  her 
very  vigilant  to  support  all  her  misfortunes  and  mine.  This  morn- 
ing we  parted — my  heart  and  hers  were  ready  to  break  ;  but  thank 
God,  we  gave  one  another  the  best  advice  we  could,  and  so  in 
parting,  I  offered  up  the  loss  of  the  greatest  worldly  treasure.  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  having  been  the  occasion  of  her  unhappiness  ; 
but  as  you  are  both  very  good,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  think  her 
dear  soul  in  a  good  safe  way  ;  in  short,  she  is  virtue  itself,  and  I 
all  frailty,  who  am, 

"  Dear  father  and  mother, 

"  Your  dutiful  and  loving  Son, 

"  DERWENTWATER." 

This  letter  bears  the  following  postscript : — 

"  Execution  dav  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

February  23rd  [24th]. 

"  I  wish  your  family,  and  all  under  your  care,  may  do  well,  and 
that  my  poor  little  ones, — being  under  my  dear  wife's  management, 
and  then  if  she  fails,  to  Sir  John, — may  follow  the  like  good  ex- 
ample, and  be  comfort  to  my  dear,  dear  wife's  friends." 

a  This  letter  is  addressed  to  "  The  Countess  of  Derwentwater.  To  be  left  at  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland's." 
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There  is  another  letter  to  Lady  Derwentwater,  which  is 
as  follows  :  it  seems  to  be  unfinished  : — 

"  My  dearest  worldly  treasure, 

"  Take  courage,  and  call  upon  God  Almighty.  Do  not  let  any 
melancholy  thought  get  the  better  of  your  virtues  and  your 
courage,  which  have  been  such  an  example  to  me.  I  deliver  up  my 
soul  to  God  Almighty,  and  thus,  through  the  merits  of  my  dear 
Saviour's  passion,  I  hope  to  obtain  everlasting  happiness.  Tell 
Lord  Scarborough,  and  Lord  Lumley,  and  shew  them  this,  by  which 
as  a  man  dying,  I  desire  them  to  be  true  to  their  trust,  by  assisting 
you,  my  dear  wife,  or  Sir  John  Webb,  against  anything  that  may 
happen  to  disturb  the  bringing  up  of  my  children  in  my  religion, 
and  after  the  way  you  or  Sir  John  shall  think  fit.  This  service  is 
in  their  power,  and  I  do  not  doubt  of  their  being  true  to  their  trust." 

Shortly  before  this  time,  the  EaiTs  infant  son  was  brought 
to  him  for  a  last  caress ;  —  the  feelings  it  awoke  may  be 
imagined  better  than  described : — 

"  Those  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue, 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue ; 
Those  rosy  lips,  -whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away, 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  joy, 
And  touch  thy  father's  heart,  my  boy  !" 

The  last  of  the  five  letters  is  one  from  the  Earl  to  his 
mother,  who  had  then  married  James  Rooke,  Esq.,  her 
third  husband.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Mother, 

"  Within  five  hours  of  the  time  of  execution,  I  write  these 
lines  to  ask  your  blessing ;  to  assure  you,  that  though  I  have  not 
been  brought  up  with  you,  I  have  all  the  natural  love  and  duty 
that  is  owing  to  a  mother,  who  has  shewn  her  tenderness  particu- 
larly in  my  last  misfortune,  and  it  is  in  necessity  that  one  should 
find  one's  friends.  I  thank  God,  I  forgive  my  greatest  enemies, 
recommending  my  soul  to  Almighty  God.  I  hope,  if  you  are  in- 
clined to  think  my  religion  the  best,  that  you  will  consider  one 
must  not  trifle  with  our  Saviour,  for  fear  of  a  surprise;  in  short,  I 
wish  you  as  well  as  myself,  and  remain,  dear,  dear  Mother, 

"  Your  dutiful  Son  to  the  last  moment, 

"  JAMES  DERWENTWATER." 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Rooke  very  well ;  he  is  a  man  of  great  honour,  and 
I  hope  you  will  bear  with  one  another,  as  married  people  must 
make  each  other  happy." 

The  Earl  wrote  a  very  interesting  and  remarkable  letter 
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to  his  brother  Charles,  then  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  (which 
will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  that  chivalrous  young  noble- 
man in  a  subsequent  page),  and  the  following  letter  to  the 
Lady  Mary  Radcliffe,  his  aunt,  then  at  Durham  : — 

"  These  few  lines  are  [written]  within  a  few  hours  of  my  execu- 
tion, to  let  you  know  I  have  a  great  love  and  duty  for  you,  and 
thank  you  for  all  favours. 

"  I  recommend  my  dear  son,  [and]  poor  brother  Charles,  if  he 
come  off,  to  your  care.  He  has  behaved  himself  nobly,  and  I  hope 
he  will  take  care  of  the  main  point. 

"  I  also  beg  your  good  prayers ;  and  recommending  my  soul  to 
God,  hope  to  find  forgiveness  of  the  many  great  sins  of  my  life 
through  the  merits  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  we  may 
meet  one  day  in  everlasting  happiness,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 
(f  Your  dutiful  and  well-meaning  Nephew, 

"  DERWENTWATER." 

The  few  short  hours  which  remained  to  the  Earl  after 
fulfilling  these  demands  of  filial  and  marital  duty  and  affec- 
tion, were  given  to  devotional  preparation  for  eternity. 
He  had  hitherto  been  wonderfully  sustained,  as  if  deriving 
divine  strength  from  the  sphere  to  which  he  was  departing, 
in  humble  reliance  on  the  rod  and  staff  of  his  Maker,  to 
support  and  comfort  him  through  the  valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death.  But  the  world  still  claimed  some  last  thoughts. 
The  Earl  is  said  to  have  sent  for  an  undertaker  for  funerals, 
and  discoursing  with  him  about  his  own,  expressed  his  wish 
to  be  interred  at  Dilston,  and  his  anxiety  that  his  coffin 
should  bear  on  a  silver  plate  an  inscription  importing  that 
He  died  a  sacrifice  for  his  lawful  Sovereign. 

"  Oh  !  suffer  not  the  foe  to  bear  away 
My  helpless  corpse — an  unresisting  prey  : 
If  I,  unblest,  must  see  my  son  no  more, 
My  much-lov'd  consort,  and  my  native  shore, 
Yet  let  me  sleep  'neath  Dilston1  s  sacred  wall : — 
He  in  whose  cause  I  fell,  shall  mourn  my  fall." 

The  gloomy  functionary,  however,  dared  not  comply  with 
the  Earl's  desire,  and  was  accordingly  dismissed,  wherefore 
no  hearse  was  provided  on  the  morrow  after  the  last  act  of 
this  sad  eventful  history.  Meantime,  the  last  thoughts 
which  the  dying  young  nobleman  bestowed  upon  the  world, 
may  perhaps  be  not  inaptly  expressed  in  the  touching  verses, 
known  as 
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LORD  DERWENTWATER'S  FAREWELL. 

"  Farewell  to  pleasant  Dilston  Hall, 

My  father's  antient  seat ; 
A  stranger  now  must  call  thee  his 

Which  makes  my  heart  to  greet. 
Farewell  each  kindly,  well-known  face, 

My  heart  has  held  so  dear  ; 
My  tenants  now  must  leave  their  lands, 

Or  hold  their  lives  in  fear. 

No  more  along  the  banks  of  Tyne 

I'll  rove  in  autumn  gray  ; 
No  more  I'll  hear  at  early  dawn 

The  lav'rocks  wake  the  day. 
And  who  shall  deck  the  hawthorn  bower, 

Where  my  fond  childhood  strayed  ? 
And  who,  when  Spring  shall  bid  it  flower, 

Shall  sit  beneath  the  shade  ? 

With  me,  the  RADCLIFFE'S  name  must  end, 

And  seek  the  silent  tomb  ; 
And  many  a  kinsman,  many  a  friend, 

With  me  must  meet  their  doom. 
But  when  the  head  that  wears  the  crown 

Shall  be  laid  low  like  mine, 
Some  honest  hearts  may  then  lament 

For  RADCLIFFE'S  fallen  line. 

Farewell !  farewell,  my  lady  dear  ; 

111,  ill  thou  counselled'st  me  : b 
I  never  more  may  see  the  babe 

That  smiles  upon  thy  knee. 
And  fare  thee  well,  brave  WIDDRINGTON, 

And  brother  ever  true ; 
Dear  NITHSDALE,  SHAFTO,  ERRINGTON, 

Receive  my  last  adieu  ! 

And  fare  thee  well,  my  own  gray  steed, 

That  carried  me  aye  so  free  ; 
I  wish  I  had  been  asleep  indeed 

Last  time  I  mounted  thee  ! 
The  warning  bell  now  bids  me  cease, 

My  trouble's  nearly  o'er  ; 
Yon  sun  that  rises  o'er  the  tide, 

Shall  rise  on  me  no  more. 

b  The  popular  notion  that  the  Earl  mentioned,  the  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will 

was  driven  into  his  fatal  enterprise  by  find  sufficient  refutation  of  the  popular 

the  persuasions  of  his  lady  is  evidently  opinion,  which  does  so  much  injustice 

here  referred  to,  but  in  the  character  to  her  memory.     The  author   of  the 

of  that  devoted  and  affectionate  wife,  verses  is  unknown, 
and  in  the  other  circumstances  already 
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And  although  here,  in  London  Tower, 

It  is  my  fate  to  die ; 
O  carry  me  to  Northumberland, 

In  my  father's  grave  to  lie. 
And  chant  my  solemn  requiem 

In  Hexham's  holy  towers  ; 
And  let  six  maids  of  fair  Tynedale 

Scatter  my  grave  with  flowers  !  " 

The  fatal  morning  of  Friday,  the  24th  of  February, 
dawned  through  the  murky  atmosphere  on  the  grim  fortress 
of  the  Tower,  and  on  troops  gathering  round  the  scaffold 
that  had  been  erected  ;  and  the  events  of  that  morning  are 
depicted  in  a  vivid  and  touching  manner  by  Father  Pippard, 
whose  letter  to  the  Countess  we  may  now  resume.  The 
confessor,  after  stating,  as  above,  that  the  Earl  seemed 
gifted  with  an  extraordinary  grace,  which  was  visible  in  his 
countenance  and  in  his  behaviour,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  beheld  him,  proceeds  : — 

"  When  I  came  to  him  that  morning,  I  found  both  his  lordship 
and  Lord  Widdrington  on  their  knees  at  prayers :  his  lordship  read 
the  prayers  aloud,  with  a  sedate  and  audible  voice,  whereto  Lord 
Widdrington  could  scarce  answer  for  concern,  which  made  me 
think  Lord  Derwentwater  was  reprieved,  and  that  he  acted  this  part 
as  a  friend  to  Lord  Widdrington,  for  they  concluded  nobody  would 
be  suffered  to  come  there.  And  indeed  it  was  by  a  special  provi- 
dence I  got  in:  my  lord  acknowledged  it  as  such,  for  when  they 
had  done  their  prayers,  my  Lord  Derwentwater  turned  about  and 
embraced  me,  thanking  God  very  heartily  that  lie  saw  me  once  more 
before  he  died.  Then  he  said  he  was  glad  he  could  tell  me  that  Lord 
Widdrington  was  reprieved ;  that  it  was  his  lordship  himself  who 
brought  him  the  joyful  news  that  he  was  to  die ;  that  he  could 
truly  say  he  rejoiced  at  it,  which  he  owned  to  be  a  great  blessing 
from  heaven.  Here  Lord  Widdrington  was  upon  speaking  to  him, 
when  I  humbly  entreated  his  lordship  to  be  as  short  as  he  could, 
because  I  saw  the  coaches  come  in  for  the  dying  lord,  and  that  I 
supposed  my  Lord  Derwentwater  would  have  something  to  say  to 
me  before  he  went  out.  Then  my  Lord  Widdrington  said, — *  My 
Lord  Derwentwater,  were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years,  I  should  never 
forget  you  :  so  much  courage,  and  so  much  resignation,  in  so  much 
youth !'  and  could  speak  no  more  for  trouble,  but  withdrew  ;  and 
his  lordship  was  scarce  out  of  the  room,  when  my  Lord  Derwent- 
water told  me  he  was  glad  it  was  rather  my  Lord  Widdrington  who 
was  reprieved  than  himself;  which  expression  having  startled  me  a 
little,  I  begged  his  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  inform  me  what 
could  move  him  to  say  it  ?  and  he  said,  my  Lord  Widdrington  was  a 
man  of  greater  experience  than  himself,  and  thought  a  wise  man  by 
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most  people,  therefore  could  serve  his  King  and  country  better  than 
he  [Lord  Derwentwater]  could.  This  great  humility  did  not  only 
appear  on  this  occasion,  but  on  many  others  that  morning.  After 
this  he  went  to  confession,  and  did  so  more  like  a  perfect  religious 
man  than  one  who  had  lived  in  the  world.  Whilst  he  was  on  his 
knees,  Major  Sole  bolted  into  the  room,  to  tell  him  the  coach 
waited  for  him.  He  asked,  with  much  sedateness,  if  he  might  be 
allowed  a  few  minutes  more,  to  which  he  was  civilly  answered  he 
might.  Then  he  finished  what  he  had  begun,  with  all  the  moving 
sentiments  imaginable.  This  being  over,  he  walked  down  to  the 
coach.  One  of  the  keepers  and  I  went  in  with  him,  and  going 
along,  the  buffetiers,  and  guards,  and  most  of  the  company  were 
weeping,  whilst  his  lordship,  with  a  composed  countenance,  was 
devoutly  praying." 

They  left  the  Tower  about  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Lord  Kenmure  were 
carried  in  two  hackney  coaches  from  the  Tower  Gate,  and 
received  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London  at  the  City  Bar,  where 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  scaffold,  which  was  surrounded  by 
three  strong  detachments  of  the  Life  Guards,  Horse  Grena- 
diers, and  Foot  Guards.  Alighting  at  some  distance  from  it, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  Transport-Office  on  Tower  Hill, 
from  whence  a  passage  was  formed  that  led  on  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Let  us  again  resume  the  worthy  chaplain's  narrative  : 

"  When  we  came,"  he  continues,  "  to  the  City  Bars,  the  Sheriffs 
very  civilly  told  his  lordship  they  had  prepared  a  room  for  him 
near  the  scaffold,  in  case  he  desired  to  retire  there  for  a  little  while. 
His  lordship  thankfully  accepted  their  civility,  and  spent  about 
half  an  hour  there  in  prayer." 

Another  contemporary  account0  states  that  the  Earl, 
after  having  been  about  an  hour  in  this  room,  with 
his  friends  who  had  been  admitted  to  his  presence,  sent 
notice  to  the  sheriffs  that  he  was  ready  ;  and  of  his 
own  accord,  advanced,  preceded  by  Sir  John  Fryer,  to  the 
scaffold.  Lord  Kenmure,  his  noble  fellow-sufferer,  remained 
below.  "  The  Earl  walked  majestically,"  says  Father 
Pippard,  "  to  the  place  of  execution."  It  was  observed 
that  paleness  for  a  few  moments  overspread  his  features  as 
he  ascended  the  steps,  and,  mounting  the  scaffold,  which, 
with  the  fatal  block,  were  wrapped  in  dismal  covering  of  black 
cloth,  came  in  sight  of  the  assembled  crowd,  which  is  de- 
scribed to  have  numbered  many  thousands  of  people.  But 

c  Register  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  87. 
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the  Earl  soon  regained  his  firmness  and  composure,  and 
"  his  behaviour  was  resolute  and  sedate. "d  He  was  attired 
in  a  complete  suit  of  black  velvet ;  suspended  from  his  neck 
was  a  small  crucifix  in  gold — treasured  symbol  of  the  love, 
the  resignation,  and  the  sufferings  of  his  Saviour  ! e  He 
wore  a  broad-brimmed  beaver  hat,  turned  up  on  one  side, 
and  attached  with  loop  and  button  to  the  low  round  crown, 
adorned  with  a  black  drooping  plume.  Below  this  black 
hat,  the  light  flaxen  curls  of  a  flowing  wig,  worn  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
noble  and  youthful  victim.  He  wore  long  black  hose  of 
knitted  worsted,  drawn  above  the  knee  ;  his  small  feet  were 
inclosed  in  shoes  of  black  leather  high  over  the  instep,  and 
with  high  heels ;  and  he  wore  silver  buckles.  Such  was 
the  Earl's  attire  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  two  small  books 
of  devotion.  Having  arrived  on  the  scaffold,  whither  he 
was  attended  by  the  father  of  Dr.  Gibson,  the  late  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  by  Father  Pippard  and  others,  the  loyal 
nobleman  was  then  and  there  again  offered  his  life  and  for- 
tune if  he  would  conform  to  the  established  church  and  the 
house  of  Hanover,  but  he  answered  that  those  terms  "  would 
be  too  dear  a  purchase." f  Sir  John  Fryer  offered  to  the 
dying  Earl  all  the  time  he  might  desire  for  preparation.  He 
answered g  that  he  should  only  read  some  prayers,  and 
desired  leave  then  to  read  a  paper  which  he  had  drawn  up  ; 
and  this  done,  he  should  be  ready.  Accordingly,  kneeling 
down,  he  passed  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  devotion. 
Then,  rising  up  from  prayer,  the  Earl,  according  to  another 
account,11  turned  to  the  sheriff,  [who  was  probably  Sir  John 
Ward]  and  told  him  he  had  a  favour  to  ask.  The  sheriff 
replying  that  it  should  be  readily  granted,  his  lordship  said 
it  was  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  read  the  paper  which 
he  had  drawn  up ;  and  then  going  towards  the  rails  of  the 
scaffold,  he  began  to  read  with  distinctness,  and  in  a  firm 

d  Annals  of  King  George's  Second  any  contemporary  account  that  is  known 

Year.     Lond.  1717,  p.  251.  to  the  writer,  but  was  related  by  Bishop 

«  This  crucifix  is  preserved  in  the  Gibson  himself  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver, 
family  of  Lord  Petre.  It  is  sculptured  at  Durham,  in  1806.  It  was  a  repeti- 
on  a  cross  of  the  same  metal,  about  tion  of  the  offer  related  by  Father  Pip- 
three  inches  in  length.  It  incloses  se-  pard  to  have  been  made  to  the  Earl  in 
veral  reliques  covered  with  crystal,  the  Tower,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  al- 
and within  there  is  a  short  description  luded  to  in  his  speech  on  the  scaffold, 
of  each  relique.  e  Register  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  87. 

f  This  anecdote  is  not  mentioned  in          h  Weekly  Journal,  Feb.  25,  1716. 
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voice,  as  follows ;  his  demeanour  being  steady  and  composed, 
and  expressive  of  dignity  and  resolution  : — 

"  Being  in  a  few  minutes  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God, 
where,  though  most  unworthy,  I  hope  to  find  mercy,  which  I  have 
not  found  from  men  now  in  power ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
my  peace  with  His  Divine  Majesty,  hy  most  humbly  begging 
pardon  for  all  the  sins  of  my  life  ;  and  I  doubt  not  of  a  merciful 
forgiveness,  through  the  merits  of  the  passion  and  death  of  my 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  which  end  I  earnestly  desire  the  prayers 
of  all  good  Christians. 

"  After  this,  I  am  to  ask  pardon  of  those  whom  I  might  have 
scandalized  by  pleading  guilty  at  my  trial.  Such  as  were  per- 
mitted to  come  to  me,  told  me,  that,  having  been  undeniably  in 
arms,  pleading  guilty  was  but  the  consequence  of  having  sub- 
mitted to  mercy  ;  and  many  arguments  were  used  to  prove  there 
was  nothing  of  moment  in  so  doing  ;  among  others,  the  universal 
practice  in  signing  leases,  whereof  the  preambles  run  in  the  name 
of  the  person  in  possession.  But  I  am  sensible  that  in  this  I  have 
made  bold  with  my  loyalty,  having  never  any  other  but  King 
James  the  Third  for  my  rightful  and  lawful  sovereign  :  him  I  had 
an  inclination  to  serve  from  my  infancy,  and  was  moved  thereto  by 
a  natural  love  I  had  to  his  person,  knowing  him  to  be  capable  of 
making  his  people  happy.  And  though  he  had  been  of  a  different 
religion  from  mine,  I  should  have  done  for  Mm  all  that  lay  in  my 
power,  as  my  ancestors  have  done  for  his  predecessors,  being  there- 
unto bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

"  Wherefore,  if  in  this  affair  I  have  acted  rashly,  it  ought  not  to 
affect  the  innocent.  I  intended  to  wrong  nobody,  but  to  serve  my 
King  and  country,  and  that  without  self-interest,  hoping,  by  the 
example  I  gave,  to  have  induced  others  to  their  duty;  and  God, 
who  sees  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  knows  I  speak  truth ! 

"  Some  means  have  been  proposed  to  me  for  saving  my  life, 
which  I  looked  upon  as  inconsistent  with  honour  and  conscience, 
and  therefore  I  rejected  them ;  for,  with  God's  assistance,  I  shall 
prefer  any  death  to  the  doing  a  base  unworthy  action.  I  only 
wish  now,  that  the  laying  down  my  life  might  contribute  to  the 
service  of  my  King  and  country,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  and  fundamental  constitution  of  these  kingdoms,  without 
which  no  lasting  peace  or  true  happiness  can  attend  them  ;  then, 
I  should  indeed  part  with  life  even  with  pleasure.  As  it  is,  I 
can  only  pray  that  these  blessings  may  be  bestowed  upon  my  dear 
country ;  and  since  /  can  do  no  more,  I  beseech  God  to  accept  of 
my  life  as  a  small  sacrifice  towards  it. 

"  I  die  a  Roman  Catholic  :  I  am  in  perfect  charity  with  all  the 
world — I  thank  God  for  it !  even  with  those  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment who  are  most  instrumental  in  my  death.  I  freely  forgive 
such  as  ungenerously  reported  false  things  of  me  ;  and  I  hope  to 
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be  forgiven  the  trespasses  of  my  youth,  by  the  Father  of  infinite 
Mercy,  into  whose  hand  I  commend  my  soul. 

"  JAMES  DERWENTWATER." 

"  P.S.  If  that  Prince  who  now  governs,  had  given  me  my  life,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  obliged  never  more  to  have  taken  up 
arms  against  him." 

Sir  John  Fryer  having  requested  this  paper  of  his  Lord- 
ship, which  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  his  own  hand, 
the  Earl  delivered  it  to  him,  saying,  "  I  have  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  my  friends."  After  this,  he  repeated  several  peni- 
tential psalms,  and  the  following  ejaculations  : — 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God !  according  to  Thy  loving-kind- 
ness :  according  to  the  multitude  of  Thy  tender  mercies  blot  out 
my  transgressions.  O  Lord  !  Thy  will  be  clone.  The  Lord  giveth 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  and  blessed  be  His  Name.  Lord ! 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  Give  me  pa- 
tience, that  I  may  suffer  as  becomes  a  Christian,  and  Thy  disciple  ! " 

"  He  prayed  a  second  time,"  [continues  Father  Pippard,]  "  so 
movingly,  that  everybody  there,  and  there  were  about  thirty-five 
persons,  seemed  more  concerned  than  himself.  The  very  exe- 
cutioner knelt  down  and  prayed  and  wept  like  a  child,  and  so 
did  many  more, — many  at  the  same  time  praising  and  extolling 
his  courage.  For  I  heard  some  say,  no  Caesar  could  die  greater  ; 
others  commended  his  piety  and  truly  Christian  behaviour  ;  and, 
though  I  have  assisted  many  dying,  I  never  was  with  any  who  gave 
such  visible  signs  of  a  predestinate  happy  soul !" 

The  Earl  having  now  taken  off  his  wig  and  coat, — 

"  A  strife  arose,"  continues  the  narrator,  "  about  his  wig,  be- 
tween the  keeper  from  the  Tower  who  came  with  him,  and  the 
executioner  ;  the  like  contest  arose  about  his  velvet  clothes, 
during  which  he  gave  me  a  whisper  to  beg  your  ladyship  to  be  in 
no  concern  about  his  burial,  for  he  did  not  care  what  they  did  with 
his  corpse.  This  he  said,  because  he  saw  the  sheriff  did  not  inter- 
pose, when  the  executioner  took  his  clothes,  though  the  keeper 
made  his  complaint  to  him  that  they  had  been  given  to  himself  by 
his  lordship,  and  he  thought  that  what  he  desired  about  his  burial 
might  be  likewise  contradicted.  This  sort  of  scuffle  was  no  sooner 
over,  which  grated  others  more  than  his  lordship,  when  he  prepared 
to  kneel  down." 

Finding  in  the  block,  a  rough  place  that  might  hurt  his 
neck,  he  bade  the  executioner  make  it  smooth,  which  was 
done,  and  his  presence  of  mind  and  coolness  astonished  the 
spectators. 
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The  following  short  dialogue  ensued  : — 

Lord  Derwentwater. — "  I  forgive  all  that  are  concerned  in  my 
execution,  and  I  forgive  all  the  world !  " 
Executioner.—"  I  ask  your  lordship's  forgiveness." 
Lord  Derwentwater. — "  With  all  my  heart ;  I  forgive  all  my 
enemies ;    I  forgive  the  most  malicious  of  them ;  and  I  do  for- 
give you."  * 

The  Earl  then  made  a  gift  of  two  half  broad  pieces  to  the 
executioner,  and  told  him  he  would  receive  an  additional 
present  from  the  gentleman  who  held  his  hat  and  wig. 

"  He  bade  the  executioner,"  says  Father  Pippard,  "  not  to 
strike  till  he  had  made  a  short  prayer,  and  pronounced  the  name 
of  JESUS  three  times  loudly.  He  then  knelt  down  and  placed  his 
head  on  the  block,  and  I  stooped  to  him  and  gave  him  the  last  ab- 
solution, after  which  he  made  a  short  low  prayer  ;  then,  with  a  loud 
voice,  he  said,  J  Dear  JESUS,  be  merciful  to  me ! '  after  which  he  made 
a  short  pause,  then  repeated  the  same  words  still  louder;  and 
stopping  a  little  moment,  he k  repeated  them  a  third  time,  louder, 
and  his  head  was  in  the  instant  severed  from  his  body.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  consternation  that  appeared  in  the  faces 
of  all  that  were  there ;  that  vast  multitude  really  seemed  to  give  a 
groan  not  unlike  the  hollow  noise  of  the  sea  at  a  distance." 

Thus  closed,  by  a  "  violent  and  Vengeful  infliction,"  the 
brief  career  on  earth  of  the  beloved,  devoted,  and  generous 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  !  The  lamentations  which  his  tragic 
fate  drew  from  thai  assembled  multitude  were  echoed  through 
the  valleys  of  Northumbria  by  a  bereaved  and  sorrowing 
people,  when  the  tidings  came  gloomily  north — 

"  How  the  young  Earl  had  given 
His  soul  up  to  Heaven, 

Still  fresh  with  the  brightness  of  youth  : 
How  his  last  prayer  was  made 
'Neath  his  murderers'  blade, 

For  his  Country,  his  King,  and  the  Truth !  " 

*  Register  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  90.  titude  of  supplication,  on  repeating  this 

k  It  is    elsewhere   added,  that  the      prayer. 
Earl  stretched  out  his  arms  in  the  at- 
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"  Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs  !  where  art  thou  ? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ?" 

THE  Northumbrian  peasantry  firmly  believed  that  miracu- 
lous appearances  marked  the  fatal  day  on  which  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  was  beheaded.  It  was  affirmed,  that  the 
current  of  the  Divelswater  acquired  a  crimson  hue,  as  if  his 
fair  domains  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their  gallant 
possessor ;  and  that  at  night,  the  sky  glowed  ominously 
with  ensanguined  streams.  "  The  red  streamers  of  the 
north"  are  recorded  to  have  been  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
this  part  of  England,  on  the  night  of  the  fatal  24th  of 
February  1716;  and  in  the  meteor's  fiery  hue,  the  astonished 
spectators  beheld  a  dreadful  omen  of  the  vengeance  of 
heaven.  As  "  Lord  Derwentwater's  Lights,"  the  phenome- 
non has  ever  since  been  known.1  Like  the  after-glow  of 
Egyptian  skies,  where,  when  the  sun  has  disappeared,  and 
evening  has  advanced  with  a  dark  shadowy  veil,  the  land 
he  has  shone  upon  becomes  for  a  while  lighted  up,  the 
trees  regaining  their  verdant  hue,  the  sands  their  yellow 
colour,  and  the  sky  its  roseate  tints,  before  all  those  objects 
are  finally  wrapped  in  darkness ;  the  "  lights "  of  the 
northern  sky  seemed  to  proclaim,  amid  the  scenes  which,  in 
life,  the  Earl's  bright  and  virtuous  spirit  had  irradiated,  its 
translation  from  an  earthly  sphere  to  realms  beyond  the  stars. 
The  tablets  of  history  glow  with  a  more  permanent  reflection 

1  On  the  18th  Oct.  1848,  a  magnifi-  where  said  at  the  time,  that  nothing 

cent  and  very  remarkable  display  of  like  this  display  had  been  seen  since 

aurora  borealis  was  witnessed  in  the  the  appearance  of  "  Lord  Derwentwa- 

northern  counties.  The  crimson  stream-  ter's  Lights,"  in  February  1716,  which 

ers  rose  and  spread  from  the  horizon,  may  therefore   be   presumed  to   have 

in  the  form  of  an  expanded  fan ;  and  been  of  a  crimson  or  rosy  hue. 
the  peasantry  in  Cumberland  and  else- 
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of  the  shining  virtues  of  his  life  and  character,  as  of  an  image 
about  to  be  gifted  with  the  radiance  of  heaven. 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  the  fatal  locality  of  that  la- 
mentable and  tragic  scene  which  closed  the  gallant  Der- 
wentwater's  career,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  disposal 
of  his  mortal  remains.  His  last  request  in  the  Tower, 
was,  that  his  body  might  be  interred  with  his  ancestors 
at  Dilston.  This  request  was  refused,  from  a  fear,  as  it 
has  been  supposed,  of  exciting  any  popular  movement 
in  the  north.  From  the  scaffold,  the  decapitated  bodym 
wrapped  in  black  cloth,  was  conveyed  in  a  hired  coach  to 
the  Tower,  where  it  would  have  been  interred,  if  the  Earl's 
friends  had  not  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  his  remains 
by  leave  or  by  stratagem.  The  head  was  received  in  a  red 
velvet  cloth,"  by  a  trusty  attendant,0  and  borne  away  by 
the  friends  of  the  noble  victim.  On  the  following  Tuesday 
morning,  as  early  as  three  o'clock,  the  body  was  conveyed 
from  the  Tower,p  in  a  hearse,  to  the  surgery  of  a  Mr.Metcalf, 
in  Brownlow  Street,  where  the  head  and  the  body  were 
embalmed ;  and  the  remains  *  were  thence  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  one  King,  an  undertaker  for  funerals,  in  Great 
Wilde  Street/  The  outer  coffin  in  which  they  were  inclosed 
was  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  studded  with  gilt  nails, 
and  bore  a  gilt  plate,  thus  inscribed — 

"  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  LATE  EARL  OF  DERWENTWATER, 

DIED   FEBRUARY   24TH,    1715,8   AGED   27  YEARS." 

It  appears  that  the  Countess  of  Derwentwater,  during  her 
lord's  imprisonment,  rented  Dagenham  Park,  near  Romford, 
where  she  continued  to  reside  for  a  time  after  his  death. 
In  this  house  there  was  a  chapel,  wainscotted  in  oak,  and 


m  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater  was 
merely  beheaded  ;  the  other  barbarous 
portions  of  the  sentence  usual  in  cases 
of  high  treason,  having  been  remitted. 

n  This  same  cloth  was  presented  by 
the  late  Rev.  C.  Plowden,  to  Francis 
Eyre,  of  Warkworth,  in  Northampton- 
shire, Esq. 

0  The  servant  of  the  Earl,  who  was 
present  at  his  death,  was 'named  Francis 
Wilson.  He  shortly  afterwards  came 
to  reside  at  Nafferton,  a  small  village 
about  five  miles  eastward  from  Dilston, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tyne,  where 
he  lived  until  about  1773.  He  pre- 


served with  great  care,  a  handkerchief, 
in  which  he  wrapped  the  head  of  the 
Earl,  and  a  pair  of  silver  buckles  which 
his  noble  master  wore.  He  probably 
assisted  in  procuring  the  removal  of 
the  Earl's  remains  to  Dilston. 

P  London  Gazette,  March  3-6,  1716. 

9  Register  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  93. 

r  See  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Case 
of  the  Condemned  Lords,  8vo.  London. 
James  Roberts,  near  the  Oxford  Arms, 
in  War  wick- lane." 

8  The  year,  according  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical style  of  computation,  beginning 
on  the  25th  March. 
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fitted  up  for  the  Roman  Catholic  rites,  and  to  this  chapel 
the  remains  of  the  Earl  were  brought  from  London.  They 
rested  there  for  some  days,  until  the  friends  of  the  Earl 
contrived  to  give  effect  to  his  wish,  and  conveyed  his 
remains  to  Dilston.  Thither  they  travelled,  resting  by  day 
and  moving  by  night,  towards  his  distant  native  hills.  It 
is  said  that  the  Whig  Duke  of  Argyle,  as  he  was  returning 
from  Scotland,  victorious  over  the  Stuart  cause,  met  the 
funeral  procession  of  the  Earl  on  its  sad  northern  pilgrim- 
age, whereupon  he  stopped  his  retinue ;  and,  uncovering, 
paid  tokens  of  profound  sorrow  for  the  noble  Derwentwater's 
untimely  end.  The  carriage  containing  his  remains  was 
driven  from  London  by  a  servant  whose  name  was  Dunn.' 
He  said,  that  they  generally  avoided  the  high  roads ;  and, 
when  arrived  in  the  bishoprick,  they  rested  a  night  at 
Whitesmocks, u  (thus  avoiding  the  city  of  Durham,)  and 
proceeded  across  the  country  to  Dilston,  where  they  arrived 
on  a  Wednesday  in  the  evening, — 

"  With  viewless  steps  the  bearers  pass ; 

By  day  a  silent  vigil  keep : 
No  priest  to  chaunt  the  holy  mass,— 
But  Tynedale  peasants  wake  and  weep." 

"  Thousands  of  all  sexes,"  says  a  contemporary,  (who 
wrote  in  the  interest  of  the  Hanoverian  family,)  "  subsisted 
by  his  charity ;  and  if  the  King  and  the  best  part  of  the 
nation  have,  by  his  execution,  lost  an  enemy,  the  fatherless, 
the  widows,  and  objects  of  compassion  for  many  miles  round 
his  seat,  have  in  him  lost  the  best  of  friends  and  supporters." 
It  was,  therefore,  very  natural  that  he  should  be  almost 
adored  by  his  numerous  tenantry,  and  that  his  loss  was  felt 
with  profound  sorrow  by  all  classes  of  people. 

Loving  and  beloved,  in  youthful  ardour  and  in  manly 
pride,  James  Radcliffe,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  the  lord 
of  princely  possessions,  the  inheritor  of  an  honoured  name, 
and  the  benefactor  of  a  widely-spreading  population,  had 
ere  while  rode  forth  from  his  ancestral  halls,  a  champion  of 
his  Prince's  right, — 

"  So  noble  his  look,  so  princely  his  air, 

So  gallant  and  bold,  so  young  and  so  fair." 

*  Dunn  afterwards  resided  and  died  History  of  Durham,  a  porch  before  the 

at  the  Burnt  House,  near  Netherton,  farm-house  so  called  was  pointed  out 

where  his  brother  farmed.  as  the  spot  where  the  coffin  of  the  noble 

u  When  Mr.  Surtees  wrote  his  great  sufferer  rested. 
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The  tumultuous  array,  the  rapid  march,  the  sanguinary 
encounter,  the  clash  of  arms,  were  done ;  and  the  axe  had 
ministered  to  the  utmost  vengeance  of  the  possessor  of  the 
Stuart's  throne.  And  now,  his  name  attainted,  and  his 
estates  and  honours  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  the  fair  and  noble 
form  that  had  been  once  animated  by  bright  hopes,  warm 
affections,  and  all  the  generous  impulses  of  youth,  was 
brought  back — a  cold  and  silent  tenement,  deserted  by  the 
animating  soul ;  the  countenance  that  had  beamed  alike  in 
the  social  circle,  in  the  august  assembly,  or  in  the  peasant's 
home,  was  now  to  be  committed  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
devouring  tomb  ;  the  heart  that  had  ever  warmed  with  love, 
benevolence,  and  loyalty,  was  to  pour  no  more  its  bounding 
purple  tide ;  and  the  relics  of  mortality  were  now  to  be 
committed  to  the  grave,  unconscious  of  the  perfumed  springs, 
the  glowing  summers,  and  the  gray  autumns,  which  time 
should  renew  above  them  until  the  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection. And  so  his  remains  were  borne  to  their  last  rest- 
ing place,  in  the  peaceful  chapel,  where,  in  life,  he  had  so 
often  knelt — a  fit  place  for  their  enduring  repose  !  There 
might  be  heard,  amid  the  melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind, 
the  solemn  accents  of  the  chaunting  priest,  as  the  mournful 
procession  moved  onward  to  the  chapel,  and  the  impressive 
words  which  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
consecrated  to  the  sad  occasion.  No  cardinal,  enrobed  in 
the  deep  purple  vestments  of  mourning,  intoned  the  prayers 
with  which  the  Church  committed  dust  to  dust ; — no  array 
of  priests  in  robes  of  black  was  gathered  near  the  altar ;  - 
nor  were  members  of  religious  fraternities  seen  to  throng  the 
space  around.  No  glittering  line  of  yellow  tapers  threw  their 
light  upon  a  gorgeous  altar,  or  an  embroidered  pall ;  nor 
did  the  solemn  tones  of  the  De  profundis  resound  beneath 
an  emblazoned  roof,  and  through  the  shadowy  vistas  of  long 
fretted  aisles.  Only  the  mourners,  a  few  faithful  attendants, 
and  a  humble  band  of  sorrowing  poor,  whose  broken  ejacula- 
tions testified  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  him  who 
had  been  their  constant  benefactor,  assembled  round  the 
little  domestic  chapel,  within  which  the  remains  of  the  noble 
Derwentwater  were  hastily  committed,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  to  the  oblivious  tomb, 

"  Where  darkness  and  light,  and  day  and  night, 
And  summer  and  spring,  are  one." 
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His  heart  was  conveyed  in  a  casket  to  Angers,  and 
preserved  for  some  time  by  the  English  Nuns,  who  formed 
one  of  the  many  religious  communities  that  once  flourished 
there.  The  son  of  the  Earl  passed  some  portion  of  his 
youth  in  the  Academic  of  this  antient  and  important  city, 
once  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Anjou,  in  whose  cathedral 
were  deposited  the  remains  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen 
of  England's  Henry  VI.  ;  and  it  may  have  been  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  Earl's  heart  rested  awhile  among  the  holy 
sisterhood  of  Angers.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Augustine  Nuns  at  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  ;  and  may  have  been  translated  thither 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Earl  himself, w 
whose  youth  and  manhood's  dawn  had  been  passed,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  in  the  capital  of  France.  The  place 
in  the  wall,  where  the  Earl's  heart  was  deposited,  is  still 
pointed  out.  What  a  pang  must  the  exiled  Prince  have 
felt  if  he  ever  embraced  that  casket,  holding  as  it  did  the 
motionless  heart  of  the  noble  and  devoted  friend  of  his 
youth,  who  had  been  sacrificed  in  his  cause — a  heart  which 
had  beat  to  thS  last  with  love  and  loyalty  towards  himself ! 

The  Prince  was  a  fugitive  at  the  time  of  the  tragical  fate 
of  his  devoted  friends.  The  hopeless  position  of  the  Stuart 
cause  in  Scotland  had  driven  him  from  Perth  to  regain  his 
asylum  in  France,  and  he  landed  at  Gravelines  on  the  22nd 
of  February — two  days  before  the  sacrifice  of  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater.  He  went  thence  secretly  and  in  disguise  to 
S.  Germain's,  to  visit  Queen  Mary,  his  widowed  mother, 
and  remained  with  her  for  several  days,  but  was  then  pro- 
bably ignorant  of  the  dreadful  penalty  which  had  been 
suffered  by  the  devoted  adherents  of  his  cause  in  England, 
who  in  evil  hour  had  rashly  attempted  his  restoration.  The 
sad  tidings  of  their  fate,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  his  own 
hopes,  were  not  long,  however,  in  reaching  the  exiled 
Prince. 

It  seems  to  have  been  before  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  March  in  this  fatal  year,  that  the  Earl's  remains  were 

w  This  is  merely  a  supposition.    It  is  probable  that  the  heart  was  sent  to  the 

not  positively  known   why  the   heart  religious  community  in  question  by  the 

was  removed  to  France.     The  process  wish,  either  of  the  Earl  or  of  his  sur- 

of    embalming    rendered  its   removal  viving  relations.     Its  subsequent  desti- 

from  the  body  necessary  ;  but  it  is  very  nation  is  noticed  in  a  future  page. 

i  2 
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conveyed  to  Dilston.  The  tradition  at  Dagenham  Park, 
near  Romford,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  the  brother  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Howard  of  Corby  Castle,  is,  that  the  Earl's  body  was 
deposited  in  a  chapel,  which  she  remembered,  in  the  house, 
and  was  kept  for  three  days  there  previously  to  its  removal 
for  Dilston.  A  Tynedale  tradition  avers,  that  the  sorrowing 
widow  accompanied  the  mute  relics  of  the  loved  and  lost  on 
the  journey  from  Dagenham  Park,  where,  until  that  time, 
she  had  continued  to  reside  ;  and  that  she  made  a  short 
sojourn  at  Dilston  before  she  took  leave  of  it  for  ever : — 

"  The  Countess  wails  in  Dilston  Hall 
But  Radcliffe  is  not  there."  x 

Ere  long,  she  repaired  with  her  little  son  and  daughter  to 
Canford ;  but  before  leaving  the  north,  the  Countess  visited 
the  house  and  estates  at  Derwentwater ;  and  while  there, 
her  life  seems  to  have  been  in  some  danger,  for  the  rude 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom  her  southern  birth 
and  foreign  education,  as  well  as  the  principles  and  attach- 
ments in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  were  doubtless 
uncongenial,  blamed  her,  in  the  unreasoning  vehemence  of 
their  grief,  for  the  tragic  fate  of  their  beloved  lord  and 
benefactor.  Accordingly,  not  far  from  the  fall  of  Lodore,  a 
hollow  in  the  wild  heights  of  Wallow  Crag,  is  pointed"  out 
by  the  name  of  Lady's  Rake,  in  which  the  noble  widow  is 
said  to  have  escaped  from  their  vengeance.  Her  misfor- 
tunes needed  not  to  be  thus  undeservedly  augmented. 

On  the  10th  of  June  in  the  same  year  (1716),  the  Coun- 
tess was  living  at  Kensington  Gravel-pits,  near  London, 
for  Bishop  Giffard  then  addressed  a  letter  to  her  there  ;  but 
she  soon  afterwards  went  to  Hatherhope,  and  subsequently 
made  a  brief  sojourn  under  the  roof  of  her  parents  at  Canford 
Manor  ;y  after  which  she  took  up  her  residence  at  Louvaine, 
where  she  died  on  the  30th  August  1723,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty,  having  survived  her  noble  husband  little  more 
than  seven  years  ;  and  was  interred  there  in  the  church  of 
the  English  regular  Canonesses  of  S.  Augustine. 

Popular  belief  avers  that  the  disembodied  spirit  of  the 

x  Ballad,  "  Young  Radcliffe,"  pub-  Pancras,  Middlesex,  where  there  was  a 

lished  in  Sheldon's  Border  Minstrelsy.  monument  and  inscription  to  her  me- 

y  The  mother  of  the  Countess  of  mory,  which  perhaps  still  remains.  Sir 

Derwentwater  lived  until  1740.  She  John  Webb  survived  his  lady  five  years, 

was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  S.  and  died  in  1745. 
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widowed  wanderer  has  come  to  visit  the  deserted  ruins  of 
Dilston  Hall,— 

"  When  o'er  the  woods  that  bound  the  distant  view, 
Crown'd  with  night's  stars  and  lost  in  ambient  blue," 

the  moonbeams  shed  a  flood  of  mystic  silvery  light,  glance 
upon  the  current  of  the  river,  which  murmuring  far  below 
is  flowing  onward  through  its  deep  shadowy  dell,  and  shine 
upon  the  ruined  tower  with  the  same  unfaded  lustre  that 
fell  of  yore  on  festive  and  lighted  chambers — a  lustre  which 
now  only  serves  to  deepen  the  shadows  of  the  roofless  and 
deserted  ruin.  Through  those  haunted  shades,  the  form  of 
Lady  Derwentwater  has  been  declared  to  glide  in  the  moon- 
beams ;  and  wondering  rustics  are  said  to  have  beheld  the 
rays  of  her  cresset  glancing  from  the  ruined  tower,  as  they 
were  wont  to  shine  when  in  life  she  was  watching  there 
for  her  lord's  return.  And  as,  in  the  adjacent  chapel,  his 
mortal  remains  were  laid  in  the  long,  cold  sleep  of  death, 
it  is  perhaps  very  natural,  that  in  a  vicinity  where  his 
memory  is  so  fondly  cherished,  legendary  shadows  should 
be  brought  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  and  that  on  this  spot 
popular  superstition  has 

"  seemed  to  hear  at  evening  hour 

The  lady  sighing  in  that  roofless  tower  ; 
Followed  her  form,  revisiting  the  gloom, 
And  gliding  pensive  to  the  moulder'd  tomb." 

The  Countess  was  ere  long  followed  from  the  world  by 
her  only  son,  the  Hon.  John  RadclhTe,z  popularly  called 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who,  on  the  31st  December  1731, 
when  he  had  attained  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  departed 
this  life,  at  the  house  of  Sir  John  Webb,  in  Great  Marl- 
borough-street,  London,  and  was  interred  with  the  remains 
of  his  mother  at  Louvaine.  Tradition  says,  that  he  met  his 
death  from  accident,  and  was  residing  in  France  at  the  time 
it  occurred.  He  is  said  to  have  been  returning  on  horse- 

z  He  was  in  the  tutelage  and  guardi-  of  Dilston,  yeoman,  for  fourteen  years, 

anship  of  the  Countess,  his  mother,  who  at  the  annual  rent  of  £250;  all  corn, 

granted  leases  on  his  behalf.     In  one  &c.  to  be  ground   at  the  lord's  mill, 

of  diese,  which  is  dated  25  July,  1721,  and  a   number   (not  specified  in    the 

all   the  messuages  and  lands  "  called  counterpart)    of  good  fat  hens   to  be 

Dilston    East   Side,    or   Dilston    New  rendered  at  Christmas. 
Town,"    are'  demised  to   John   Lead-  His    will  is   dated  llth   November, 

bitter  and  Matthew  Leadbitter,  both  of  1731,  and  it  was  proved  at  London  in 

Wharnley,  yeomen,  and  Chr.  Dickinson,  1 739. 
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back  to  his  residence,  which  was  situate  within  a  quadrangle 
entered  from  a  low  archway,  when  his  horse  suddenly  car- 
ried him  under  the  portal  before  he  could  stoop  his  head, 
which  thus  came  so  violently  in  contact  with  the  arch  that 
he  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  never  recovered.  As  it  is 
stated  in  a  contemporary  journal,3  that  he  died  in  London, 
and  as  the  injury  described  was  one  which,  if  it  was  the 
cause  of  death,  probably  soon  proved  fatal,  it  might  be 
presumed  that  he  was  in  London  at  the  time.  He  was 
tenant  in  tail  male  of  the  settled  estates  under  the  limita- 
tions of  the  settlement  made  in  the  year  1712,  and  upon 
his  death,  under  age  and  unmarried,  Charles  Radcliffe,  his 
uncle,  became  entitled  to  his  estate  for  life  in  the  settled 
property,  and  to  an  estate  as  tenant  in  tail  in  possession 
of  other  portions  of  the  Radcliffe  property  under  the  settle- 
ment of  1691. b 

The  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  was  baptized 
in  the  names  of  her  mother,  Anna  Maria,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  name  of  her  maternal  grandmother — Barbara.0 
On  the  2nd  May  1732,  being  then  in  the  17th  year  of 
her  age,  she  espoused  Robert  James,  eighth  Lord  Petre, 
who  was  born  in  June  1713.d  At  Thorndon,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Petre 's  family,  there  is  a  pretty  and  sprightly 

a  Gentleman's  Magazine.  assures  Mrs.  Busby  of  her  confidence 

b  By    the    marriage    settlement    of  and  friendship  to  her  and  her  husband. 

1712,  a  remainder,  in  the  event  of  the  Lady  Webb  says,  "  I  know,  by  experi- 

heir's   death  without   issue  male,    was  ence,  how  much  grief  breaks  people." 
limited  to  Other  Earl  of  Plymouth,  and  d  The  following  letter  was  written  by 

William    Lord  Widdrington,  in  trust,  her  to  Mrs.  Busby,  at  Dilston,  on  the 

for   raising  portions   for  daughter   or  6th   of  July   following.     It   is    dated 

daughters;   and  on  6th  July,  1721,  a  from    Ingatestone,    and   signed    "A. 

claim  to  sell  the  estates,  for  raising  the  PETRE." 

portion  of  the  daughter,  was  heard  be-  "  Dear  Mrs.  Busby, — I  am  much 
fore  the  Commissioners  for  Forfeited  obliged  to  you  and  Mr.  Busby,  for 
Estates,  in  their  court  at  Essex  House,  having  taken  so  good  care  of  the  mare, 
London,  to  which  claim  Richard  Earl  of  but,  indeed,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
Scarborough  was  a  party  ;  and  it  seems  enquired  after  it,  for  I  did  not  doubt 
to  have  been  made  for  giving  effect  to  that  it  was  very  well  taken  care  of,  as 
the  interests  of  the  widow  and  daughter,  everything  else  has  been  that  you  ever 
but  was  disallowed.  The  Hon.  John  had  in  your  hands  belonging  to  my  fa- 
Radcliffe,  the  Earl's  brother,  a  co-  mily ;  and  I  hope  you  are  persuaded 
trustee  of  the  settlement,  was  then  that  I  am  very  sensible  how  affection- 
dead,  ate  a  servant  you  have  always  been  ; 
c  The  young  lady  and  her  ill-fated  and  I  do  assure  you  that  I  shall  always 
brother  are  mentioned  by  Lady  Webb,  retain  a  great  affection  for  you.  As  for 
their  maternal  grandmother,  as  "charm-  the  horse  that  you  desired  me  to  men- 
ing  children,"  in  a  letter  dated  24  No-  tion  to  my  Lord,  he  has  no  occasion 
vember,  1729,  written  by  her  to  "  Mrs.  for  it,  so  hope  you  will  dispose  of  it  well 
Busby,  at  Dilston,"  in  which  the  writer  somewhere  else." 
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portraiture  of  this  young  lady,  whose  features  and  hair  are 
represented  as  bearing  great  resemblance  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  sister  of  the  exiled  heir  of  James  II.  In  this  portrait, 
Lady  Anna  Maria  Radcliffe  is  represented  as  of  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen.  Her  hair  is  dark.  She  wears  a  tight- 
bodied  and  smartly-fitting  blue  silk  dress,  with  a  long  and 
rather  gaudy  necklace  of  white  and  red  cornelian  beads. 
The  youngest  child  and  only  son  of  the  noble  pair  was 
Robert  Edward,  ninth  Lord  Petre,  grandfather  of  the  noble 
lord  who  now  bears  that  title.  There  is  also  at  Thorndon,  a 
small  picture  of  this  lady  when  a  widow  (which  she  became 
on  the  2d  July  1742),  with  her  four  children.  The  ninth 
Lord  Petre  is  represented  as  a  baby  on  her  knee  ;e  the  three 
little  girls  have  large  frilled  caps  and  stiff  bodies.  Their 
doleful  looking  mother  is  dressed  in  the  same  stiff  manner. f 
Her  affection  for  the  memory  of  her  martyred  father  was 
intense.  She  did  not  long  survive  her  noble  husband,  and 
her  remains  were  interred,  as  were  those  of  his  lordship,  at 
Ingatestone. 

e  He  was  only  six  months  old  at  his       Heneage   of  Hainton,    the    second    a 
father's  death.  Giffard  of  Chillington,  and  the  young- 

f  The    eldest    daughter    married     a      est  a  Weld. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


"  Now  all  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

And  all  is  done  in  vain  ; 
My  love  and  native  land  adieu, 
For  I  must  cross  the  main  I  " 

*         *         *         * 

"  And  cruel  Brunswick,  leal  men's  dread, 
Doth  hunt  and  cry  for  Scottish  blude, 
To  hack  and  head,  and  hang  and  draw, 
And  all  for  the  lad  that's  far  awa'." 


DURING  the  melancholy  spring  of  the  same  year,  every 
post  from  England  brought  sad  tidings  to  the  exiled  Queen 
and  her  ladies. «  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  dated  the  20th  of  March,  says, 
alluding  to  her  Majesty  : — 

"  The  deaths  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure  have 
grieved  her  deeply.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  jtlie 
speech  of  the  first ;  if  it  were  translated  into  French,  I  would  send 
it  to  you.  The  other  (Lord  Kenmure)  said  nothing  then,  but 
merely  delivered  a  letter  addressed  to  our  King,  which  he  begged 
might  be  sent  to  him." 

Lord  Kenmure,  companion  of  the  EarPs  enterprise  and 
death,  immediately  followed  to  the  scaffold  his  youthful  and 
devoted  friend,  and  met  his  fate  with  serene  resignation. 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  north,  to  be  buried  with 
his  ancestors  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  peasantry  of  Nithsdale 
and  Galloway,  who  had  fondly  looked  for  his  return  in 
triumph,  received  his  lifeless  corpse  with  tokens  of  affection 
and  grief.  It  is  stated h  in  two  contemporary  publications 
of  authority,  besides  Lady  Sophia's  letter,  that  Lord  Ken- 
mure  did  not  deliver  any  speech  on  the  scaffold  ;  and  none 

8  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  at  Avignon. 

of  England,  x.215.     The  exiled  Queen  h  Regist.  of  the  Rebell.  p.  93;  and 

breathed  her  last  at  S.  Germain's,  on  Annals  of  the  Second   Year  of  King 

the  7th  May  1716.     Her  son  was  then  George.    Lond.  1717,  p.  255. 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  printed  collection  of  papers  relating 
to  the  rebellion  ;  but  a  contemporary  tract  has  been  pre- 
served '  which  contains  the  following — 

"  True  Copy  of  the  Paper  left  by  the  Lord  Viscount  Kenmure. 

"  It  having  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  me  now  to  suffer  a 
violent  death,  I  adore  the  Divine  decree,  and  cheerfully  resign  my 
soul  and  body  into  His  hands,  whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works. 

"  It  is  my  very  great  comfort  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  hope, 
through  the  merits  and  by  the  blood  of  JESUS  CHRIST,  that  he  will 
purify  me  here  that  I  perish  not  eternally. 

"  I  die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  I  do  from 
my  heart  forgive  all  my  enemies. 

"  I  thank  God  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  the  sin  of  rebellion, 
however  some  people,  by  a  mistaken  notion,  may  think  me  guilty 
of  it ;  for  all  I  did  upon  a  late  occasion,  and  my  only  design  ever 
was,  to  contribute  my  small  endeavours  towards  the  re-establishing 
my  rightful  sovereign,  and  the  constitution  of  my  country,  in  their 
Divine  rights  and  legal  settlement ;  and  by  pleading  guilty,  I 
meant  no  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  my  having  been  in 
arms  ;  and  not  being  bred  to  the  law,  had  no  notion  of  my  thereby 
giving  any  assent  to  any  other  thing  contained  in  the  charge. 

"  I  take  God  to  witness,  before  whom  I  am  very  soon  to  appear, 
that  I  never  had  any  design  to  favour  or  to  introduce  Popery,  and 
I  have  been  all  along  fully  satisfied  that  the  King  has  given  all  the 
moral  security  for  the  Church  of  England  that  is  possible  for  him 
in  his  present  circumstances. 

"  I  own  I  submitted  myself  very  early  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, justly  expecting  that  humanity  would  have  induced  him  to 
give  me  my  life,  which,  if  he  had  done,  I  was  resolved  for  the  future 
to  have  lived  peaceably  and  to  have  still  retained  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  so  great  a  favour  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  the  King  would 
never  have  desired  me  to  have  been  active  for  him  after.  But 
the  case  is  otherwise  ;  I  pray  God  to  forgive  those  who  thirst  after 
blood  !  Had  we  been  all  put  to  the  sword  immediately  upon  our 
surrender,  that  might  have  borne  the  construction  of  being  done  in 
the  heat  and  fury  of  passion ;  but  now  that  I  am  to  die  in  cold 
blood,  I  pray  God  it  be  not  imputed  to  them.  May  Almighty 
God  restore  injured  right,  and  peace,  and  truth  ;  and  may  He  in 
mercy  receive  my  soul ! 

February  24*,  1715-16.  "  KENMURE." 

The  fate  of  many  other  of  Lord  Derwentwater's  gallant 
companions,  furnished,  indeed,  a  melancholy  theme  for  the 

1   In    a    volume    of    Miscellaneous  several   Papers   delivered   by   Mr.    S. 

Tracts,  in  the  library  of  the  Dean  and  Gordon,    the    Earl   of    Derwentwater, 

Chapter  of  Durham,  Press  O.  ix.  27,  Viscount  Kenmure,"  &c. 
Tenth  Tract—"  A    Collection    of  the 
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tidings  which  were  conveyed  to  exiled  royalty.  Whole 
hecatombs  of  prisoners  were  cruelly  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch 
which  the  Parliament  had  set  up.  Of  those  who  were  tried 
at  Liverpool  and  condemned  to  die,  thirty-four  met  their 
death  at  that  place  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Ralph 
Widdrington,  Esq.  of  Cheseburn  Grange,  would  have  been 
their  fellow-sufferer,  if  he  had  not,  after  condemnation, 
escaped  from  prison  by  means  of  a  rope  which  was  thrown 
across  the  ditch  or  fosse. k  As  to  the  rest  of  the  un- 
fortunate adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  we  have  a 
melancholy  epilogue  to  the  calamity  of  the  13th  Novem- 
ber, in  the  form  of  the  bill  of  charges  of  the  high  sheriff, 
incident  to  their  trial  and  execution ;  and  the  total  of 
the  items  for  the  proceedings  of  sanguinary  vengeance 
at  Liverpool  alone  is  the  large  sum  of  £515.  5s.  lOd. 
Among  these  victims  were  George  Collingwood,  of  Esling- 
ton,  a  Northumbrian  gentleman,  who  was  much  beloved 
in  his  county;  and  John  Hunter,  also  a  Northumbrian.1 
They  suffered  on  the  25th  of  February.  At  Preston,  Capt. 
John  Shafloe,  who^held  a  commission  from  King  George,m 


k  It  is  said  that  in  grasping  the  rope 
by  which  he  escaped,  he  lost  all  the 
nails  off  one  of  his  hands.  He  lived 
until  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  but 
was  never  molested. 

1  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  was 
identical  with  a  substantial  farmer  so 
named,  or  with  John  Hunter,  a  native 
of  the  valley  of  North  Tyne,  who  com- 
manded the  third  troop  which  "followed 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had  been 
commissioned  to  raise  a  company  for 
the  public  service,  which  commission 
he  did  not  exercise  otherwise  than  by 
collecting  some  border  troopers  on  this 
occasion  for  the  service  of  the  Stuart 
cause.  Their  proficiency  in  horse-steal- 
ing led  a  colleague  of  the  enterprise  to 
remark,  that  if  Hunter's  men  could  only 
be  quartered  near  General  Carpenter's 
forces,  they  would  not  leave  to  the  lat- 
ter a  horse  to  mount  upon  !  Patten  also 
records  of  Hunter,  that  "  he  was  famous 
for  running  uncustomed  goods  out  of 
Scotland  into  England."  He  is  said, 
however,  to  have  behaved  with  great 
valour  and  obstinacy  in  the  action  at 
Preston.  The  Hunter  of  whom  Patten 
relates  these  particulars,  is  said  by  him 


to  have  escaped  from  Chester  Castle. 
The  Register  of  the  Rebellion  mentions 
two  persons  of  his  name,  and  a  John 
Hunter  certainly  suffered  among  the 
victims  at  Liverpool.  [See  Patten,  p. 
151.] 

m  William  Shaftoe,  Esq.  of  Baving- 
ton,  formerly  a  Northumbrian  magis- 
trate, and  a  gentleman  of  large  estate, 
was  brought  into  the  Rebellion  through 
the  instigation  of  his  lady  ;  and  of  this 
Mr.  John  Shaftoe,  Patten  relates, 
that  when  in  Newgate  with  Mr.  John 
Hall,  he  said,  "Cousin  Jack!  I 
am  thinking  on  what  is  told  us,  that 
God  will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  : 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  so  with  us  ; 
for  your  grandfather  and  mine  got  most 
of  their  estates  as  sequestra  tors,  and 
now  we  must  lose  them  again  for  being 
rebels."  The  Shaftoes  of  Bavington 
forfeited  their  estate,  but  it  was  pur- 
chased of  the  Crown  by  Admiral  Dela- 
val,  and  restored  to  the  family.  One 
of  the  Shaftoe  family  is  interred  in  the 
Great  Church  at  Brussels,  with  an  epi- 
taph, expressing  his  loyalty  to  James 
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and  several  prisoners  of  note,  suffered  before  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater;11  others  at  Lancaster,0  Wigan, 
Garstang,  and  Manchester ;  and  more  at  Tyburn ;  the  privi- 
lege of  decapitation  having  been  conferred  on  Lords  Der- 
wentwater  and  Kenmure  only.  The  inferior  prisoners  in 
Chester  Castle,  and  other  places  of  confinement,  were  sent 
off  by  ship  loads  to  the  dreaded  transatlantic  plantations. p 
The  unhappy  prisoners  who  suffered  at  Tyburn  were  four 
in  number,  and  were  all  persons  of  note.  One  was  the 
Rev.  William  Paul,  a  graduate  of  S.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, incumbent  of  Horton-on- the -Hill,  Leicestershire. 
He  joined  the  Rebels  at  Lancaster  and  at  Preston ;  and, 
though  attired  in  the  lay-costume  of  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
sword  and  a  flowing  wig,  he  there  thrice  read  prayers  for 
James,  as  King ;  but  just  before  the  Hanoverian's  troops 
arrived,  he  withdrew  from  the  town  and  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don, where,  again  discarding  clerical  costume,  he  appeared 


n  On  cutting  through  what  is  called 
the  Gallows  Hill,  a  century  afterwards, 
two  coffins  were  found,  which  contained 
the  headless  bodies  of  two  of  the  un- 
happy victims,  whose  heads  had  been 
mounted  in  front  of  the  town-hall. — 
[Taylor's  Brief  Description  of  Preston.] 

0  Among  the  victims  who  suffered  at 
Lancaster,  were  Crow,  (an  Aberdeen- 
shire  mathematician),  and  George  Mac- 
intosh, whose  heads  were  fixed  on  the 
Castle  gates,  as  related  by  Dr.  Whitaker. 

P  Several  of  the  humbler  followers 
were  confined  in  Norwich  Castle  ; 
amongst  them  was  a  servant  of  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  who  was  apprehended 
at  Preston,  and  after  being  confined  for 
some  months  in  London,  was  transferred 
to  Norwich  gaol,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  twelve  months,  with  seve- 
ral-other followers  of  the  Prince's  friends, 
who  were  then  sent  away  to  the  colo- 
nies, but  he  remained  in  confinement 
for  nine  months  longer,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  received  a  pass  for  safe 
conduct,  signed  by  two  magistrates, 
with  which  he  reached  Northumber- 
land. His  grandson,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Bearpark,  who  died  early  in 
the  year  1849,  and  who  had  been  in 
possession  of  many  things  that  be- 
longed to  the  Earl,  related  these 
circumstances  to  George  Rippon,  Esq. 
of  Tynemouth,  to  whom  the  writer  is 


indebted  for  the  communication  of  the 
fact. 

Among  the  prisoners  confined  at  Lan- 
caster, was  Oliver  Hamilton,  huntsman 
to  Thomas  Howard,  of  Corby  Castle, 
Esq.  a  gentleman  whose  family,  ever 
distinguished  for  faithfulness  and  con- 
stancy, had  fought  and  bled  for  Charles 
I.,  and  who,  before  the  rising  of  1715, 
was  suspected  by  the  Government  of 
"  treasonable"  intentions,  and  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  was  secured  in  Car- 
lisle Castle.  Hamilton,  however,  was  out 
with  Lord  Derwentwater ;  was  taken 
with  the  rest,  and  confined  in  Lancaster 
Castle  for  six  years,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  could  have  implicated 
his  master,  but  he  faithfully  resisted 
all  solicitations  to  turn  King's  evidence. 
Mrs.  Warwick,  lady  of  the  squire  of 
Warwick  Hall,  near  Carlisle,  who  cor- 
dially hailed  Prince  Charles  Edward  in 
the  oak  parlour  of  that  mansion  (Moun- 
sey's  Carlisle  in  1745,  p.  46)  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  inherited 
her  father's  principles,  religious  and 
political. 

One  hundred  prisoners  were  sent 
from  Lancaster  to  Liverpool  for  trans- 
portation, and  afterwards  638  more 
were  transported  thence  to  several  co- 
lonies in  the  West  Indies.  [Register  of 
the  Rebell.  p.  403,  where  the  names  of 
the  100  are  given.] 
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in  a  coloured  suit,  laced  hat,  long  wig,  and  sword  ;  but  was 
met,  on  the  12th  December,  near  Montague-house,  by  a 
Leicestershire  magistrate,  who  knew  him  and  took  him 
prisoner  ;  he,  though  a  lusty  man,  not  offering  any  resist- 
ance. He  was  accused  of  exciting  to  sedition,  and  on  the 
31st  of  May  pleaded  guilty.  He  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  King  George,  but  was  executed,  in  the  clerical  habit,  on 
the  13th  July,  declaring  himself  a  member  of  the  non-juring 
Church  of  England,  and  a  martyr  for  loyalty  to  his  King, 
and  exhorting  his  hearers  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
James  III.  Another  of  the  victims  was  John  Hall,  Esq.  a 
Northumbrian  magistrate,  who  left  his  brethren  on  the 
bench  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  at  Alnwick,  when  he 
went  out  for  the  purpose,  as  his  accusers  said,  of  joining  the 
Rebels  ;  though  this  unfortunate  gentleman  endeavoured 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  riding  homeward,  stooping 
over  his  horse's  neck  in  facing  the  high  wind,  when  he 
suddenly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  James's  adherents. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  on  the 
16th  May,  but  was  five  times  reprieved,  his  life  being 
offered  to  him  if  he  would  disown  his  King  and  principles ; 
but  refusing  to  do  so,  he  suffered  on  the  13th  July,  declar- 
ing himself  a  sacrifice  for  his  rightful  sovereign.  Another 
was  Richard  Gascoigne,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
of  good  family,  whose  ancestors  had  faithfully  served  the 
Crown  in  the  Great  Rebellion.  He  was  a  tall  handsome 
man,  of  engaging  conversation,  and  great  natural  abilities, 
which  procured  for  him  the  friendship,  (says  Patten)  "  of  the 
best  quality  among  the  Tories."  He  had  served  as  volun- 
teer in  the  army  in  Spain,  but  resided  at  Bath  at  the  time  of 
this  so-called  rebellion,  and  was  falsely  said  to  be  implicated 
in  the  intended  rising  in  the  west  of  England,  which  was  to 
be  headed  by  Sir  William  Wyndhamq  with  eight  or  nine 

q  Sir  William  was  a  Knight  of  the  arrived  at  his  seat,  Orchard  Wyndham, 

shire  for  the  representation  of  Somer-  before  he  had  risen,    and   telling  the 

set  in  Parliament.    Tt  was  suspected  by  porter   they   had    come    express   with 

the  Government,  that  he  was  forming  a  letters  of   such  consequence   that  the 

party  to  arm  in  favour  of  James,  where-  baronet  must  be  immediately  aroused, 

fore,    on  21st  Sept.    1715,  a  warrant  he  came  in  his  gown  to  the  disturbers, 

for    his    apprehension  was    issued — a  who,  thereupon  told  him  he  was  their 

most  untoward  event    for   the    Stuart  prisoner.     Sir  William  was  allowed  to 

cause,  since  it  disconcerted  the  Prince's  return  to  his  bedchamber  to  dress,  and 

friends  throughout  England.  Col.  Hask  take  leave  of  his  lady,  having  told  the 

of  the  Foot  Guards,  and  a  messenger,  Colonel  that   his  own   coach  and   six 
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thousand  men.  He  was  found  guilty  of  being  with  the 
rebels  at  Preston,  and  on  the  25th  of  May  1716,  was  exe- 
cuted. He  devoted  his  last  hours  to  prayer  and  meditation 
in  a  most  edifying  manner,  and  left  letters  full  of  affection 
to  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  friends,  and  of  gratitude  to 
his  spiritual  adviser.  He  delivered  to  the  sheriff  a  last  de- 
claration, which  contains  the  following  passages  : — 

"  That  I  have  had  an  uncommon  ardour  or  zeal  in  my  duty  and 
loyalty  for  my  most  injured  sovereign  King  James  III.,  I  own  at  my 
death,  as  I  did  to  every  one  that  knew  me  whilst  I  lived ;  and  I 
affirm  that  it  was  *  *  *  from  a  true  sense  of  my  duty,  as  I 
took  myself  to  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  my  country ;  and 
because  his  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  would  alone 
make  these  three  kingdoms  happy ;  for  impartial  accounts  of  his 
royal  person  and  qualities  make  him  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
princes  in  the  world.  My  loyalty  descended  to  me  from  my  an- 
cestors, my  father  and  grandfather  having  had  the  honour  to  be 
sacrificed  in  doing  their  duty  to  their  Kings,  Charles  I.  and  James 

The  other  unfortunate  gentleman  who  suffered  at  Tyburn, 
was  Henry  Oxburgh,  also  an  Irishman,  described  by  Patten 
as  "  better  at  his  beads  and  prayers  than  at  his  business  as 
a  soldier."  He  was  nevertheless  the  military  adviser  of 
the  still  more  incompetent  Gen.  Forster,  in  his  calamitous 
course ;  and  being  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  14th  May,  after  an  edifying  preparation  for 
eternity.  His  head  was  displayed  on  Temple  Bar. 

horses  should  be  got  ready  by  seven  the  3rd  October,  put  himself  in  the 
o'clock  to  convey  the  party ;  but  it  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  his 
was  soon  found  that  Sir  William  had  brother-in-law,  Captain  of  one  of  the 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  troops  of  Life  Guards.  Although  deny- 
escape  through  a  door  which  had  not  ing  any  participation  in  a  plot,  he  re- 
been  secured.  A  reward  of  ^1000  was  mained  a  prisoner  until  the  18th  June, 
offered  by  the  council  for  his  apprehen-  1716,  when  he  was  admitted  to  bail; 
sion ;  and  being  pursued  by  messen-  but  his  bail  was  dismissed  soon  after- 
gers,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  clergy-  wards,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  His 
man,  and  sent  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  confinement  (says  Patten)  occasioned 
Surrey,  intimating  that  he  would  take  another  Knight  to  play  the  skulker  with 
refuge  in  his  house  ;  but  in  his  friend's  the  Northumbrian  gentlemen,  notwith- 
absence  his  lady  opened  the  letter,  and  standing  his  solemn  engagements,  who, 
sent  it  to  a  nobleman  of  her  acquain-  if  Mr.  Forster  had  betrayed  him,  would 
tance,  who  communicated  the  secret  to  have  gone  out  of  the  world  without  his 
Government.  Sir  William,  learning  his  head.  Sir  William  Blackett  is  no  doubt 
danger,  surrendered,  and  crossing  the  the  gentleman  referred  to 
Thames  at  Isleworth,  went  to  Sion  r  Register  of  the  Rebell.  298  ;  An- 
House,  then  the  residence  of  the  Duke  nals  of  the  2nd  Year  of  King  George, 
of  Somerset,  his  father-in-law  ;  and  on  319  ;  and  Patten's  Hist.  p.  150. 
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Hanoverian  vengeance  was  not  satiated  for  some  time 
after  these  executions,  but  the  last  victims  who  suffered  in 
England,  were  John  Bruce  of  Preston,  and  four  other  pri- 
soners, who  suffered  at  Lancaster  on  the  2nd  of  October ; 
while  in  Scotland,  many  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  prisoners 
of  humble  station  lost  life  and  estate,  before  the  curtain  fell 
on  the  closing  scenes  of  this  sad  tragedy.  Many  gentlemen 
died  during  their  confinement  in  Newgate  and  other  prisons, 
amongst  whom  were  Richard  Butler  of  Rowcliffe,  Esq.  head 
of  the  Lancashire  family  of  his  name ;  Edward  Swinburn, 
Esq.,8  Charles  Chorley,  Esq.,  Mr.  Edward  Ord,  and  Mr. 
George  Gibson  of  Stonecroft. 

But  as  we  are  not  now  writing  a  history  of  "  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1715,"  or  of  all  its  victims,  we  will  sadden  our  page 
no  more  with  their  gory  shadows,  but  tarn  to  the  less 
tragical  fate  of  some  of  the  devoted  adherents  of  exiled 
royalty  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  effect  their  escape. 

The  eventful  and  romantic  history  of  the  gallant  and 
daring  Charles  Radcliffe,  the  Earl's  brother,  who  escaped 
from  Newgate  some  months  after  the  Earl's  death,  demands 
a  separate  chapter. 

Mr.  Forster,  the  leader  of  this  premature  and  ill-con- 
ducted enterprise,  was  indebted,  like  Lord  Nithsdale,  to  the 
heroism  of  woman's  devotion,  for  his  deliverance  from 
prison.  He  had  been  long  confined  in  Newgate,  and  was 
about  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  when  Dorothea  Forster,  his 
sister,  then  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age,  rode  from  Bamburgh 
to  London  "  on  double  horse,"  behind  an  Adderstone 
blacksmith,  *  disguised  as  a  servant ;  and  procuring  an  im- 
pression of  the  key  of  the  strong  room  in  the  keeper's  house 

8  This  gentleman  and  his  brother,  and  where  several  Northumbrian  gen- 
James  Swinburn,  were  brothers  of  Sir  tlemen,  his  companions  in  arms  and  in 
William  Swinburn,  and  engaged  with  misfortune,  were  actually  interred  at  the 
their  noble  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Der-  close  of  "life's  fitful  fever."  James  Swin- 
wentwater,  in  the  rising  of  1715.  They  burn  lived  until  the  8th  July  1728,  b^t 
were  captured  at  Preston,  and  on  the  through  long  confinement  or  disease, 
4th  of  June  1716,  were  tried  and  con-  had'  become  afflicted  by  settled  me- 
demned.  Edward,  who  is  described  to  lancholy.  [See  Patten,  p.  146,  and 
have  been  a  very  handsome  gentleman,  Genuine  and  Impartial  Account,  &c. 
and  of  good  parts,  died  in  prison  on  of  Charles  Radcliffe,  by  G.  Penrice, 
the  6th  December  following,  and  was  1747.] 

probably  (says  Hodgson,)  interred  in  t  The  smith's  name  was  Purdy,  and 

the    churchyard    of    St.    Giles-in-the-  his  descendants  of  that  name,  still  are, 

Fields,  where  a  mock  interment  of  the  or  lately  were,  following  his  trade  at 

body  of  Lord  Derwentwater  took  place,  Adderstone. 
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wherein  her  brother  was  confined,  effected  his  liberation. 
It  is  related,  that  Mr.  Forster  was  partaking  of  a  flask  of 
wine  with  his  fellow- prisoner,  Mr.  Anderton,  of  Lostock,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  when  the  keeper 
of  Newgate  entered  the  chamber,  and  after  a  few  minutes, 
Mr.  Forster  left  the  room  to  go,  as  the  keeper  supposed,  up 
stairs  ;  but  he  had  not  long  gone  when  the  keeper  felt  a 
misgiving  that  he  would  not  return,  and,  going  to  look  for 
his  prisoner,  found  that  he  was  not  where  he  had  supposed. 
In  great  alarm,  he  descended  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  found 
that  he  and  his  assistant  keeper  had  themselves  become 
captives,  the  door  being  double-locked  by  a  false  key  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lock.  The  dismayed  keeper  then  found 
that,  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Forster  had  stepped  out  of 
the  room,  one  Thomas  Lee,  his  man  servant,  had  requested 
the  keeper's  assistant  to  draw  him  some  beer,  and  while  he 
was  obligingly  doing  so,  Lee  secured  him  in  the  beer- 
cellar,  leaving  the  way  clear  for  his  own  and  his  master's 
escape.  This  was  on  Tuesday  the  10th  of  April,  near  mid- 
night. The  escape  was  so  well  concerted,  that,  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  the  prison,  horses  were  in  readiness  to  convey 
him  away  directly  to  Leigh,  near  Rochford,  in  Essex,  where  a 
vessel  was  lying,  on  board  of  which  he  arrived  on  the  French 
coast  the  very  same  day  ;  so  that  within  twenty-four  hours 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  and  a  refugee  in  Calais." 
The  disappointed  Government  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  an  attainder  by  act  of  Parliament — an  unconstitutional 
and  illegal  piece  of  vengeance  ;  and  Mr.  Forster  himself 
resided  abroad  until  his  death ; — 

"  The  simple  'squire  could  only  boast, 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banish'd  race  of  Kings  rever'd, 
And  lost  his  land,  but  kept  his  beard  ! " 

A  mock  interment  took  place  in  the  parish  church  of  his 
remote  native  county  ;  for,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a  coffin 

u  One  thousand  pounds  were  offered  the  keeper,  was  put  under  arrest  im- 

as  a  reward  for  his  recapture,  with  a  mediately    on    Forster's    escape,    and 

description  of  his  person,  as  one  of  mid-  presented  by  the  grand  jury  for  high 

die    stature,    inclining    to   corpulency,  neglect  and  misdemeanor,  but  he  was 

well  shaped,   though  stooping   in   the  acquitted.     The  news  of  the  escape  is 

shoulders,  of  fair  complexion,  with  wide  said  to  have  taken  London  by  surprise, 

mouth,  large  nose,  gray  eyes,  and  speak-  [Annals  of  the  Second  Year  of  King 

ing  the  northern  dialect.     But  he  was  George,    p.    280.]     Mr.    Errington    of 

beyond  reach  by  his  enemies.     Pitts,  Sandhoe,  has  a  portrait  of  Forster. 
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filled  only  with  sawdust,  and  which  had  never  held  a  human 
tenant,  was  discovered  in  the  chancel  in  the  place  where  he 
was  supposed  to  be  buried;  but  in  1738,  his  body  was 
actually  brought  from  France,  and  conveyed  in  a  hearse 
with  one  horse  and  a  single  attendant  to  Bamburgh,  and 
was  privately  deposited  in  the  very  curious  crypt  or  sub- 
terranean chapel  beneath  the  chancel,  which  is  known  as 
the  Forsters'  vault;  and  there,  when  a  hundred  years  had 
elapsed,  the  coffin,  containing  the  body  of  its  tenant  in 
remarkable  preservation, w  was  found ;  and  lying  by  his 
side,  in  another  coffin,  were  the  remains  of  his  affectionate 
sister,  who  did  not  long  survive  him,  for  she  departed  this 
life  in  1739. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Forster's 
escape  from  Newgate  was  preceded  by  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  assassination  at  Preston,  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
own  colleagues,  whom  Patten  designates  as  Mr.  Murray. 
He  describes  the  indignation  which  was  excited  by  the  mere 
mention  of  a  surrender ;  that  many  exclaimed  against 
Forster,  and  that  had  he  appeared  in  the  street  he  would 
certainly  have  been  cut  to  pieces ;  "  and  he  would  have 
been  actually  killed  in  his  chamber  (says  Patten,)  by  Mr. 
Murray,  had  not  I  with  my  own  hand  struck  up  the  pistol 
with  which  he  fired  at  him,  so  that  the  bullet  went  through 
the  wainscot  into  the  wall  of  the  room." 

Brigadier  Macintosh  and  fifteen  of  his  companions  had 
effected  their  escape  a  few  days  previously,  but  by  other 
means.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  April,  and  on  the 
eve  of  being  arraigned  for  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  the 
Brigadier  and  fifteen  other  state  prisoners  broke  out  of 
Newgate,  and  made  their  escape  in  a  manner  not  only 
unexpected  but  unexampled ;  for,  overturning  keepers 
and  guards,  they  made  their  way  over  the  prostrate  func- 
tionaries to  the  outside  of  the  doors.  This  feat  was  said 
to  have  been  accomplished,  not  so  much  by  force  of  arms 
as  by  bribery ;  however,  the  fugitives  succeeded  in  eluding 

w  It  was  one  of  five  coffins,  resting  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  body, 

upon  a  rude  stone  platform  at  the  eastern  which   had  been    questioned.     It  was 

end  of  the  crypt  or  subterranean  chapel ;  surrounded    by   saw-dust  ;    the    linen 

the  outer  coffin  of  elm,  was  entire  and  clothes  were  there,  and  the  leg,  the  only 

strong.     It  was  said,  upon  this  exami-  part  examined,  was  fleshy  and  unde- 

nation,    that  thirty   years   before,   an  cayed. 
opening  had  been  made  near  the  foot, 
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pursuit.  A  thousand  pounds  were  offered  for  the  recapture 
of  Macintosh,  but  the  gallant  fellow  was  then  safe  from  his 
enemies,  and  on  the  friendly  shore  of  France,  where,  in  a 
few  days,  he  was  joined  by  his  quondam  colleague,  the  ex- 
General  Forster.  He  was  honoured  by  being  included  in  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  for  attainder  and  outlawry  ;  but 
at  some  period,  the  particular  date  of  which  does  not  tran- 
spire, he  was  induced,  by  his  great  attachment  to  his  father- 
land, to  revisit  his  Scottish  hills.  Perhaps  the  experiment 
was  made  on  the  death  of  George  I.,  and  in  reliance  on  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  successor  on  the  throne  ;  but  the 
patriotic  fugitive  experienced  the  implacable  disposition  of 
the  King,  and  was  obliged  to  compound  (as  it  were)  for  his 
existence,  by  exchanging  a  capital  sentence,  for  imprisonment 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  within  the  fortress  of  Edinburgh 
Castle. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  the  rigour  of  his  confinement 
was  so  far  ameliorated,  that  he  was  allowed  to  mix  in  the 
intelligent  society  of  the  Scottish  metropolis ;  and  he  be- 
guiled the  long  hours  of  imprisonment  by  study,  and  by 
devoting  his  acquirements  to  the  service  of  his  country  in 
the  only  mode  now  left  to  him,  viz.  by  the  composition  of 
works  x  designed  to  improve  the  system  of  agriculture  and 
the  developement  of  the  natural  resources  of  Scotland ;  and 
he  perhaps  thus  gave  the  earliest  impulse  to  that  national 
spirit  which  organized  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 
Having  thus  earned,  in  long  years  of  peace,  a  lasting  title 
to  the  honourable  character  of  a  patriot,  the  old  Chieftain, 
whose  Jacobite  enthusiasm  had  once  been  so  ardent,  died  on 
Friday  the  6th  of  January  1 743,  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
at  the  age  of  85  ;  being  thus  spared  the  grief  of  witnessing 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Stuart  cause  in  1745,  amid  the 
tears  and  desolation  of  his  country. 

Other  prisoners,  who  were  of  the  number  confined  in 
Chester  Castle,  effected  their  escape.  Among  these  was 
John  Talbot  of  Cartington,  a  young  gentleman  who  in- 
herited the  courage  and  valour  of  his  father,  an  officer  who 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Buda  ;  Roger,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Salkeld 
of  Whitehall,  Cumberland;  and  William  Sanderson  of  High 

*  One    of   these    was   published   at      the  then  sterile  and  uncultivated  wastes 
Edinburgh  in  1729,  and  advocated  the       and  valleys  of  his  native  country, 
inclosing,    fallowing,   and  planting   of 

K 
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Lee,  Northumberland,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  to 
whom  Fatten7  ascribes  "  many  valuable  and  endearing 
accomplishments . ' ' 

A  Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Littleton,  who  was 
among  the  rebels  at  Preston,  escaped  by  what  Patten2 
calls  an  excellent  disguise.  He  put  on  a  blue  apron,  and 
went  behind  an  apothecary's  counter,  where  he  passed  for 
an  assistant  to  the  apothecary,  and  so  got  off.  Dr.  Walker 
of  Alnwick,  who  is  described  by  Patten  as  a  person  of  frank 
and  jocose  disposition,  and  Richard  Stokoe,  formerly  of 
the  Scots  Grays,  a  Northumbrian,  who  acted  as  quarter- 
master in  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater's  troop,  also  escaped 
from  Preston ;  as  did  likewise  Francis  Simpson,  a  servant 
of  the  Earl's,  who,  however,  was  afterwards  recognized,  and 
confined  for  some  time  in  York  Castle. a 

The  escape  of  Launcelot  Errington,  Esq.  and  Mark 
Errington,  his  nephew,  was  perilous  and  extraordinary. 
Alone  and  unaided,  they  had  secured  the  Castle  of  Holy 
Island,  but  being  obliged  to  escape  by  sea,  were  wounded 
by  shot  while  swimming  for  their  lives,  and  were  captured. 
They  contrived  to  burrow  out  of  their  cell  at  Berwick,  and 
were  concealed  for  nine  days  in  a  peat-stack  near  Bamburgh 
Castle  ;  they  sailed  from  Sunderland  for  France,  but  re- 
turned to  England,  and  one  of  them  lived  in  Newcastle, 
until  grief  for  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  rising  of  1745, 
put  a  period  to  his  life.  Mr.  Thomas  Errington  of  Beaufront, 
obtained  his  freedom,  and  more  easily.  He  was  a  younger 
scion  of  the  antient  Northumbrian  family  of  Errington,  was 
a  gentleman  of  great  natural  abilities,  and  had  borne  arms 
in  France,  where  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
soldier.  In  the  calamitous  enterprise  of  1715,  he  com- 
manded Lord  Widdrington's  troop  ;  but  Patten  says  that  Mr. 
Errington  would  not  have  engaged  in  it,  had  not  his  many 
obligations  to  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  prevailed  with  him. 

The  Earl  of  Nithsdale  was  not  the  only  one  of  Lord 
Derwentwater's  noble  fellow-prisoners  in  the  Tower  who 
escaped.  The  Earl  of  Wintoun,  after  being  sentenced  to 
death  at  a  later  period  of  the  year,  followed  his  example.  In 

y  Hist,  of  the  late  Rebellion,  p.  152.  water,"  was  captured  at  Preston;  and 

z  Ibid,  132.  among  the  forty-four  prisoners  who 

a  Two  other  retainers  of  the  Earl  died  in  gaol  at  Lancaster,  was  Matthew 

were    less    fortunate  :    "  Mr.    Wesby,  Jenkinson,  his  lordship's  coachman. 

gentleman    to   the   Earl   of  Derwent- 
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his  early  years  this  nobleman  seems  to  have  led  an  adventur- 
ous and  wandering  life.  Patten  relates,  that  while  accom- 
panying the  Prince's  friends,  Lord  Wintoun  would  associate 
with  any  company  that  afforded  him  diversion,  and  was 
accustomed  to  relate  many  pleasant  stories  of  his  travels, 
and  of  his  having  lived,  unknown,  with  a  blacksmith  in 
France,  whom  he  served  for  a  length  of  time  at  the  forge. 
On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  that  his  former 
tutor  had  reported  him  (Lord  Wintoun)  to  be  dead  also, 
he  returned  home,  but  was  received  coldly.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  when  returned  to  his  native  country,  his  conduct 
became  more  suitable  to  his  rank  and  position.  Patten 
relates  that  when  Lord  Wintoun  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  he  showed  that  he  had  profited  by  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  blacksmith,  for  "  he  cut  asunder  with  neatness,  one 
of  the  iron  bars  in  his  window,  using  some  small  instru- 
ment scarcely  perceivable." 

The  life  of  Lord  Widdrington  was  spared,  as  were  the 
lives  of  the  Earl  of  Carnwath  and  Lord  Nairn,  who  was 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  But  the  attainder  was  en- 
forced, and  Lord  Widdrington's  estate  and  peerage  honours 
were  forfeited. b 

Of  the  gentlemen  already  named  as  having  been  made 
prisoners  at  Preston,  the  following  were  pardoned  : — Charles 
Widdrington  and  Peregrine  Widdrington  ;  John  Dalton  of 
Thurnham  Hall,  and  Ralph  Standish  of  Standish, c  Lancas- 
trian gentlemen  of  fortune;  Thomas  Errington  of  Beaufront ; 
Philip  Hodgson  of  Sandhoe,  uncle  to  Lord  Widdrington  by 
marriage  ;  and  William  Tunstall  of  Wy cliff,  Yorkshire,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  generous  education  and  large 
estate,  whose  family  were  allied  by  marriage  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  Earl,  and  who,  Patten  tells  us,  wrote  several  pieces  of 

b  In  1714,  the  year  before  this  ill-  heritance.  After  a  long  life  of  peace 
conducted  enterprise,  William,  fourth  and  obscurity,  he  died  in  1774,  and  was 
Lord  Widdrington,  lost  his  wife,  who  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Pan- 
was  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Sir  eras,  Middlesex.  He  bequeathed  his 
Thomas  Tempest,  Bart,  and  heir  to  Sir  inheritance  to  his  nephew,  Thomas 
Thomas,  her  brother.  She  married  his  Eyre,  with  remainder  to  his  cousin 
lordship  in  1700,  and  at  her  decease  he  Edward  Standish,  under  which  limita- 
had  five  children  living.  Lord  Wid-  tion  the  Towneley  family  succeeded, 
drington  lived  until  1745,  when  he  c  It  seems  from  the  Worcester  Post- 
departed  this  life  at  Bath;  and  there-  man  newspaper,  June  15-22,  1716,  that 
upon  his  son,  who  was  called  Henry  this  gentleman  had  been  sentenced  to 
Francis  Widdrington,  Esq.  succeeded  death, 
to  Stella  and  Stanley,  his  mother's  in- 
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poetry  while  in  prison,  which  gained  approbation.  John 
Clavering,  Esq.  a  Northumbrian  gentleman,  was  not  prose- 
cuted— a  favour  which  he  owed  to  the  interest  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  lady,  his  kinswoman/ — another  example  of  the 
influence  which  the  ladies  exerted  on  the  destiny  of  the  chief 
actors  in  this  calamitous  rising.  Edward  Howard,  Esq. 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Richard  Towneley  of 
Towneley,  Esq.  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Widdrington,  were 
acquitted. 

Apropos  of  Errington  and  the  other  Northumbrian 
neighbours  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  we  may  mention 
here  that  they  were  among  the  neighbours  of  that  nobleman 
who,  intending  to  join  the  rising,  met  at  a  race  which  (the 
better  to  conceal  their  intentions)  they  caused  to  be  run  on 
Widehaugh,  then  a  large  plain  adjoining  the  park  wall  of 
Dilston,  and  extending  to  the  Tyne  opposite  to  Beaufront. 

Patten,  the  renegade  chaplain,  secured  his  own  safety  by 
turning  king's  evidence  against  his  friends  and  quondam 
associates,  to  his  endless  disgrace ;  and  with  his  name  we 
end  this  portion  of  our  "  strange,  eventful  history.7' 

d  Hist,  of  the  late  Retell,  p.  141. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


"  On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage, 
Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  truth 
And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth  : 
Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there — 
The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare  ; 
The  sparkling  glance  soon  blown  to  fire 
Of  hasty  love  or  headlong  ire. 
His  stately  mien  full  well  implied 
A  high-born  heart,  a  martial  pride." 

CHARLES  RADCLIFFE,  the  youngest  son  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,6  and  brother  of  the  amiable  young  nobleman 
whose  melancholy  fate  we  have  described,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land on  the  3rd  Sept.  1693.  Of  his  early  life,  little  more  is 
known  than  has  been  incidentally  noticed  in  preceding  pages, 
whilst  tracing  the  brief  career  of  his  noble  brother  and 
the  progress  of  the  bold  enterprise  which  terminated  so 
fatally.  We  may  therefore  commence  our  memoir  of  this 
brave  and  adventurous  scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Radcliffe, 
from  the  time  when  he  had  become  a  prisoner  of  war,  only 
prefacing  our  short  narrative  with  the  notices  which  a  con- 
temporary writer  has  left  to  us  of  the  qualities  and  character 
of  Charles  Radcliffe,  so  far  as  they  were  exhibited  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  enterprise  of  1715. 

The  chief  part  of  his  youth  seems  to  have  been  passed  in 
France.  Of  his  education,  we  have  very  few  particulars,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  manifested  any  fondness  for 
reading  or  study.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  became  attached  from  his  boyhood 
to  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  among  whose  adhe- 
rents his  warmest  friendships  were  formed.  He  appears  to 
have  continued  to  reside  abroad  until  a  short  time  before 

e  See  p.  29,  ante. 
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the  rising  in  October  1715,  when  he  returned  to  his  paternal 
home  for  the  purpose  (as  he  pleaded  on  his  trial/)  of 
visiting  his  brother  the  Earl;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
in  time  to  aid  in  that  attempt  to  restore  the  exiled  Prince 
to  his  throne.  He  had  then  completed  the  22nd  year  of 
his  age  ;  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  abilities  and  many 
generous  and  heroic  virtues, g  and  had  given  earnest  of  that 
daring  spirit  which  so  greatly  distinguished  him  in  after 
life.  His  character  was  marked  by  gallant  bravery,  and 
he  was  foremost  in  every  feat  of  daring.  A  writer  well 
acquainted  with  him,  records  that  he  was — 

"  Full  of  spirit  and  courage,  bold  and  daring,  even  to  rashness, 
and  was  generally  the  first  to  offer  himself  to  go  upon  the  most 
hazardous  enterprises.  He  seemed  to  set  no  value  upon  his  life 
where  honour  was  to  be  won,  or  service  to  be  performed.  This 
intrepid  behaviour,  which  he  was  forward  to  manifest  upon  all 
occasions,  endeared  him  very  much  to  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels, 
and  therefore  the  Earl  gave  him  the  command  of  his  troop,  and 
Captain  Shaftoe  commanded  under  him.  Mr.  RadclifFe  had  never 
been  in  an  army  before,  and  consequently  knew  nothing  of 
military  discipline  ;  but  what  he  wanted  in  experience  and  know- 
ledge he  made  good  in  bravery,  and  in  animating  his  men  to  great 
exploits."  h 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  then  describes  the  gallant 
young  leader  riding  in  his  scarlet  cloak  at  the  head  of  his 
troop  on  their  rapid  journeys  on  the  Scottish  border,  and 
continues, — 

"  Mr.  RadclifFe,  who  had  never  seen  much  of  the  world  before, 
fancied  himself  now  upon  his  travels  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  a  great 
part  of  his  amusement  to  make  observations  on  whatever  he  met 
with  that  deserved  his  notice  ;  at  every  town  he  came  to  he  enquired 
what  were  the  most  remarkable  customs  and  curiosities  of  the 
place  ;  what  monuments  of  famous  men,  or  actions,  or  other  noted 
pieces  of  antiquity,  were  remaining  among  them  ;  and  whatever 
information  he  could  get  of  this  kind  he  took  down  in  his  book. 
Nor  was  he  less  curious  in  observing  the  various  tempers  and  pas- 
sions of  men,  as  well  in  council  as  in  the  field,  in  action  as  in 
conversation.  When  any  false  alarm  was  given  that  the  King's 
forces  were  at  hand  and  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  he  was  sure  to 
take  particular  notice  of  the  countenances  of  the  officers  about  him, 

f  Reg.  of  the  Rebell.  Lond.  1718,  p.  Family.  Lond.  1746,  2nd  edit.  p.  8. 

269.  *>  Genuine  and  Impartial  Account  of 

s  Genuine  and  Impartial  Memoirs  of  the  Remarkable  Life  and  Vicissitudes 

the  Life  and  Character  of  Charles  Rad-  of  Fortune  of  Charles  Radcliffe,  Esq. 

cliife,  Esq.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  By  Gerard  Penrice.  Lond.  1747,  p.  26. 
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when  they  were  ordered  to  head  their  troops  and  march  against 
the  enemy.  Some  of  them,  he  observed,  were  covered  with  pale- 
ness, and  looked  as  if  the  men  were  already  half-dead  ;  while 
others  he  saw  flushing  with  fire  and  fury,  or  settled  in  a  composed 
sternness, — these  he  always  found  to  be  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
time  of  real  action." 

Then,  after  describing  their  marches  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tweed,  the  narrator  proceeds, — 

"  Mr.  Radcliffe  then  proposed  to  re-pass  the  Tweed  and  attack 
the  King's  forces,  since  at  that  juncture  they  had  a  manifest  advan- 
tage. *  *  *  *  This  advice  was  bold,  and  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Radcliffe's  fiery  and  spirited  temper ;  and  if  it  had  been  followed, 
it  is  very  probable  the  King's  troops  would  have  been  worsted." 
*»*,** 

"  Being  arrived  at  Jedburgh,  word  was  brought  them  that  Ge- 
neral Carpenter  had  fallen  upon  their  infantry,  which  had  not  yet 
reached  the  town.  This  put  them  into  the  utmost  consternation  ; 
however,  Mr.  Radcliffe  mounted  his  horse,  and  bid  those  who  had 
any  courage  left,  to  follow  him.  Upon  which  they  all  mounted 
likewise,  and  galloped  away  to  relieve  their  friends  ;  but  as  it 
happened,  there  was  no  occasion,  it  being  a  mistake." 

The  writer  afterwards  describes  how  warmly  Charles 
Radcliffe  opposed  the  infatuated  determination  of  his 
English  colleagues  to  march  into  England,  although  their 
Scottish  allies  had  refused  to  accompany  them  across  the 
border,  and  gives  this  further  trait  of  Mr.  Radcliffe's  cha- 
racter : — 

"  When  he  found  that  whatever  he  could  say  would  be  to  no 
purpose,  he  begged  of  them  to  give  him  only  a  hundred  horse,  and 
with  them  he  would  take  his  fortune  along  with  the  Highlanders." 

And  when  put  to  their  defence  at  Preston, — 

"  The  gentlemen  volunteers  were  drawn  up  in  the  churchyard 
under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Derwentwater,  and  his  brother  Mr. 
Radcliffe.  Both  of  them  behaved  with  the  greatest  intrepidity, 
animating  their  men,  both  by  words  and  example,  to  behave  with 
courage  suitable  to  the  emergent  occasion,  and  they  maintained 
their  ground  a  great  while  with  the  utmost  bravery  ;  and  indeed 
they  behaved  so  well  that  they  obliged  the  King's  forces  to  retire. 
During  the  whole  action,  Mr.  Radcliflfe  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  and  exposed  to  as  much  danger  as  the  meanest  soldier  then 
upon  duty.  .  .  Mr.  Radcliffe  protested  against  the  capitulation, 
and  said  he  had  rather  die  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  like  a  man 
of  honour,  than  be  dragged  like  a  felon  to  the  gallows  ;  but  the 
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majority  being  against  him,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  with  the 

rest."  * 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  more  capacity  for  com- 
mand than  any  of  his  associates  in  the  enterprise  of  whose 
qualities  we  possess  any  information : 

"But  all  was  done  that  men  could  do, 
And  all  was  done  in  vain  ;" — 

and  accordingly  he  suffered  a  miserable  confinement  of  some 
months  in  Newgate.  While  awaiting  his  trial,  he  heard  of  all 
the  vindictive  proceedings  of  the  Government  against  his 
noble  brother,  then  captive  in  the  Tower ;  received  letters 
from  him,  in  which  the  Earl,  as  with  his  last  breath, 
cautioned  him  against  future  rashness  in  the  event  of  his 
liberation ;  and  ere  long  there  came  to  him  the  sad  tidings 
of  the  tragic  scene  which  closed  his  brother's  bright  and 
brief  career. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  Charles  Radcliffe  by 
the  Earl  a  few  hours  before  the  time  when  he  suffered.  The 
piety  and  fraternal  love  which  inspire  this  touching  letter 
are  very  remarkable  : — 

"  Dear  Brother, — You  have  behaved  yourself  like  a  man  of  true 
honour  and  bravery  ;  but,  dear  brother,  depend  upon  it,  that  with- 
out hearty  sorrow  for  your  sins,  and  such  resolutions  (in  case  you 
live)  as  you  firmly  hope  to  keep,  all  the  rest  has  more  of  pride 
and  vanity  than  the  love  of  God,  who  has  been  so  prodigiously 
good  to  us  both  by  giving  us  time  to  repent,  and  sending  such 
afflictions,  that  if  we  pardon  our  enemies,  and  offer  up  our  suffer- 
ings towards  obtaining  heaven,  I  have  great  confidence  in  His 
goodness  for  a  merciful  forgiveness  to  us  both. 

"  You  know,  dear  brother,  we  have  sometimes  disputed  together, 
but  my  dear  wife  and  others  know  how  kindly  I  have  spoken  of 
you  on  all  occasions  ;  and  I  believe  few  brothers  would  have  done 
more  than  I  would  have  done  to  serve  you.  I  have  recommended 
your  life  to  those  I  know  ; — it  may  be  they  will  be  more  success- 
ful in  your  behalf.  Pray,  behave  yourself  decently  and  honour- 
ably, without  pride  ;  bear  my  death  with  patience,  forgive  my 
enemies,  as  I  do ;  and  if  ever  you  are  free,  live  as  devoutly  as  ever 
you  can ;— it  is  the  happiest  life  to  be  devoutly  retired.  I  dare 
say  you  will  love  reading  if  you  once  begin.  I  hope  you  will  (if 
ever  in  your  power)  comfort  my  dear  wife,  who  has  been  so  good 
to  me,  and  really  would  have  done  anything  for  the  real  good  of 
our  family. 

1  Genuine  and  Impartial  Account  of      Charles    Radcliffe,    Esq.    Lond.    1747, 
the  Life  and  Vicissitudes  of  Fortune  of      8vo.  pp.  32,  36,  38. 
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"  It  is  now,  dear  brother,  near  the  time  of  execution : — God  grant 
me  courage  to  the  last !  and  that  we  may  meet  one  day  in  eternal 
bliss,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 

"  Your  constant,  loving  Brother, 

"  DARWENTWATER." 

"  I  have  longed  to  see  you,  but  was  put  off  by  the  hopes  of  a 
reprieve,  and  the  constant  hurry  of  my  friends.  God's  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;  and  may  He  give  you,  my  dear 
friends  and  relations  with  you,  true  repentance  and  forgiveness  of 
the  sins  of  your  life  ! 

"  Dear  Brother,  adieu  ! " 

"Feb.  S3,  1715-16." k 

Mr.  Roger  Metcalf,  the  person  who  was  employed  by 
desire  of  Lady  Mary  Radcliffe  to  embalm  the  remains  of  her 
unfortunate  nephew,  has  recorded  that  he  was  informed  by 
the  confessor  who  assisted  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  that 
both  his  lordship  and  his  brother  Charles,  wrote  to  Lord 
Townshend,  the  secretary  of  state,  requesting  permission  to 
meet  once  more,  but  their  petition  was  refused. 

It  was  not  until  the  18th  May  following,  that  Charles 
Radcliffe  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  high  treason,  at  West- 
minster, when,  having  little  to  urge  in  his  defence,  he  was 
found  guilty ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  he  and  eleven 
more  of  the  chiefs  were  conveyed  in  six  coaches  to  West- 
minster, to  receive  sentence  of  death.  It  was  remarkable, 
that  when  the  coach  in  which  he  was  conveyed  arrived  in 
Fleet-street,  the  cavalcade  met  that  of  King  George,  who 
was  proceeding  through  the  City  on  his  way  to  embark 
for  Hanover.  Charles  Radcliffe 's  coach  being  stopped 
before  the  door  of  a  distiller  near  Temple  Bar,  he  called  for 
some  aniseed,  which  he,  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  a  ser- 
vant of  Newgate,  drank,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  where  sentence  of  death  was  passed.  He  was 
reprieved,  with  others,  until  July,  and  then  further  reprieved; 
but  distrusting  the  prospect  of  ultimate  pardon,  he  began 
to  plan  his  escape  from  Newgate. 

On  the  llth  December  17l6,mhe,  with  thirteen  of  his 
fellow-prisoners,  had  a  grand  entertainment  in  a  room 

k  This  very  interesting  letter  has  been  Annals  of  King   George's   Second 

preserved  among  the  letters  and  reliques  Year,  p.  318,  and  Reg.  of  the  Rebell. 

of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  in  the  pos-  p.  269. 

session  of  Lord  Petre  at  Thorndon.  m  Patten,  p.  140. 
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called  the  Castle,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  prison.  Mr. 
Radcliffe  was  attired  in  a  full  suit  of  black.  When  the 
company  were  in  the  height  of  their  conviviality,  a  little 
door  in  the  corner  of  the  room  was  observed  to  be  open  ; 
he  went  through  it,  followed  by  all  his  friends.  The  pas- 
sage from  this  door  was  found  to  lead  to  the  ward  of  the 
debtors  on  the  master's  side,  where  the  turnkey,  not  know- 
ing Mr.  Radcliffe  or  his  companions,  and  supposing  them 
to  have  been  visiting  their  friends,  very  obligingly  let  them 
out.  The  fugitives  had  no  sooner  passed  the  gloomy  portals 
of  Newgate  than  they  hastened  to  various  places  of  conceal- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  Radcliffe,  after  remaining  for  some  time  in 
the  house  of  a  lady  of  his  family  in  London,  who  nobly 
protected  her  gallant  relation  from  the  emissaries  of  the 
Government,  was  ultimately  provided  with  an  opportunity 
for  escaping  to  France." 

"  The  sails  were  fill'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home  ; 
And  fast  the  white  cliffs  faded  from  his  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam," 

as  the  fugitive  took  leave  of  his  country  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  France.  He  remained  for  some  years  at  Paris  and  else- 
where, following  the  fortunes  of  the  wandering  and  exiled 
Prince,  and  endeavouring  to  promote  his  restoration.  During 
all  this  time  Charles  Radcliffe 's  only  means  of  subsistence 
were  a  miserable  pension  allowed  to  him  by  his  more  unfor- 
tunate royal  master,  and  such  remittances  as  his  youthful 
nephew  could  manage  to  send  to  him.  But  the  penalties  of 
forfeiture,  attainder,  and  exile  could  not  break  his  gallant 
spirit ;  and  'ere  many  years  had  passed  we  find  him  the 
hero  of  a  somewhat  ambitious  courtship,  which  was  marked 
by  a  most  amusing  and  romantic  though  prudent  degree 
of  perseverance. 

The  lady  of  his  choice  was  Charlotte  Mary,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  Charles  Levingstone,  Earl  of  Newburgh,  in  the 
Scottish  peerage,  widow  of  Thomas  Clifford,  second  son  of 
Hugh,  third  Lord  Clifford,  Baron  of  Chudleigh,  and  in  her 
own  right  Baroness  Levingstone,  Viscountess  Kinnaird,  and 
Countess  of  Newburgh.  She  had  married  this  scion  of  the 
house  of  Clifford  in  December  1713,  with  a  portion 
amounting  to  £10,000,°  and  became  a  widow  on  the  21st 

n  Gen.  and  Impartial  Mem.  p.  23.  Ugbrooke,  the  family  seat.     It  is  dated 

0  The  marriage  settlement  remains  at      22d  December  1713. 
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Feb.  1719. p  Between  that  time  and  1724,  Charles  Radcliffe 
became  her  suitor,  and  is  said  to  have  urged  his  suit  no  less 
than  sixteen  times.  His  sixteenth  proposal  was  (as  it 
deserved  to  be)  successful ;  for,  after  having  obtained  access 
to  the  lady's  apartments  in  other  ways  but  in  vain,  he 
at  last  adopted  the  very  novel  expedient  of  coming  down 
the  chimney,  when  the  Countess,  half  alarmed  and  partly 
pleased  at  his  perseverance,  received  her  daring  suitor  gra- 
ciously. This  scene  is  represented  in  a  curious  picture  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Petre,  at  Thorndon,  in  which  the 
lady,  whose  attire  is  somewhat  of  Dutch  fashion,  with  her 
hair  drawn  off  her  forehead,  <*  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
curtseying  to  her  handsome  and  persevering  suitor,  who, 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  just  completed 
his  journey  through  the  soot,  is  attired  in  a  rich  white  satin 
dress  slashed  with  pink,  and  neat  chaussure !  His  dress 
seems  to  be  Spanish ;  he  wears  large  pink  bows  at  the 
knee  and  on  the  shoes,  which  are  of  singular  shape,  and 
on  the  floor  is  a  Spanish  hat  adorned  by  a  white  plume 
tipped  with  pink.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  proposal 
took  place  at  Louvaine,  where  the  Countess  of  Derwent- 
water  and  his  nephew  resided.  However,  it  was  at  the  gay 
and  renowned  city  of  Brussells  that  Lady  Newburgh  took 
Charles  Radcliffe  for  her  second  husband.  He  thus  acquired 
a  considerable  income,  and  it  enabled  him  to  maintain  the 
title  of  Count  de  D  ere  went,  which  he  assumed  on  the  death 
of  his  youthful  nephew.  And  by  his  marriage  he  had  issue, 
three  sons,  namely,  James  Bartholomew  Radcliffe,  born  in 
France  23rd  August  1725,  who  became  third  Earl  of  New- 
burgh,  and  departed  this  life  on  the  2nd  January  1786  ;r 
Clement  Radcliffe  and  Charles  Radcliffe ;  and  four  daughters, 

P  Thomas  Clifford  was  born  in  1687.  by  a  Dutch  artist.      Lady  Newburgh 

He  died  at  Cannington,  and  his  remains  has  at  Slindon  a  copy  in  oils,  which 

were  interred  in  the  parish  church  there.  was   painted  for  her  by   the  present 

By  his  lady  he  left  two  daughters  ;  viz.  Lady  Petre. 

Frances,  who   died  7th  July  1771  and  r  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  which 

whose  remains  were  interred  in  Chud-  took  place  on  the  4th  of  August  1755, 

leigh  church  ;  and  Anne,  who  married  he   became  third   Earl  of  Newburgh. 

Count  Mahoney.     Though  eldest  sur-  On  his  death  on  2nd  January  1786,  he 

viving  son   at  the  time  of  his  death,  left  Anthony  James  Radcliffe  Leving- 

Thomas  Clifford  never  came  to  the  title,  stone,  his  only  son  and  heir,  who  was 

as  his  father  did  not  depart  this  life  born    20th   June    1757,    and    became 

until  the  12th  October  1730.     Collins's  fourth  Earl  of  Newburgh.     The  lady  of 

Peerage  (by  Brydges,)  vol.  vii.  p.  128.  the  third  Earl  died  on  the   12th  Sep- 

i  This  singular  picture  was  painted  tember  1797,  aged  77. 
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namely,  Charlotte,  Barbara,  Thomasina,  and  Mary.  His 
eldest  son  was  thought  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
exiled  heir  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  for  whose  service  it 
probably  was  that  Charles  Radcliffe  ventured,  in  1733,  to 
visit  his  native  country.  It  would  seem  that  a  life  of 
inactivity  not  chequered  by  peril  and  adventure,  was  in- 
supportable to  him ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  accession  of 
George  II.  he  came  to  England  and  resided  for  some  time 
in  Pall  Mall,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Johns,  without  being 
at  all  molested.  He  returned  to  France,  and  again  came  to 
England  in  1735,  when  he  ventured  into  public,  and  visited 
several  families  in  Essex  and  elsewhere,  still  without  moles- 
tation ;  but  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  for  which  object 
he  had  the  mediation  of  his  friends,  were  disappointed. 

Charles  Radcliffe  took  this  opportunity  to  revisit  Dilston. 
His  paternal  hall  was  desolate  ;  the  gardens  were  overgrown 
with  weeds  ;  the  walls  and  gates  were  broken  down  ;  and 
the  old  bridge  (a  relic  of  the  past,  which  still  remains,)  was 
in  disrepair.  There  was  nothing  like  itself  but  the  old 
chapel,  where  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
officiating  periodically,  and  beneath  which  the  body  of  his 
martyred  brother  was  intombed  beside  their  father's  re- 
mains ;  but  even  these  sad  reliques  he  could  not  be  allowed 
to  see. 

The  woods  of  Dilston  were  overspread  with  the  tints  of 
autumn  when  Charles  Radcliffe  revisited  the  domains  of 
his  family,  whose  "  ample  store"  had  then  been  seized 
by  strangers.  The  sylvan  foliage  that  thickly  overhung  the 
river  glen,  had  assumed  a  mellowed  richness;  and  though  it 
glowed  in  the  golden  sunset  with  a  transient  splendour, 
falling  leaves — the  sport  of  every  breeze  that  waved  along 
the  dell — heralded  the  wintry  tempests  that  were  soon  to 
scatter  its  leafy  beauties,  an  emblem  of  the  political  agita- 
tions which  had  laid  low  the  beloved  and  noble  owner  of 
that  fair  domain  ;  while  the  wailing  blast  sighed  like  the 
spirit  of  departed  years  through  the  scenes  where  he  once 
bore  sway.  Sadly  did  the  wanderer  gaze  on  the  well- 
remembered  scene,  until  the  cold  moon  threw  her  pensive 
light  over  the  desolation  of  his  home, — 


"  When,  silvered  by  the  moonlight  ray, 
The  antient  hall  before  him  lay." 
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And  on  the  morrow,  how  changed  did  he  find  the  aspect  of 
the  deserted  mansion  ! — 

"  For  morning  beam  and  wild  bird's  call 
Awoke  not  Dilston's  silent  hall : 
No  porter,  by  the  low-brow'd  gate 
Took,  in  the  wonted  niche,  his  seat ; 
To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew  ; 
Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew  ; 
The  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard 
As  to  her  morning  task  she  fared  ; 
In  the  void  offices  around 
Rang  not  a  hoof,  bayed  not  a  hound  ; 
All  spoke  the  master's  absent  care, 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair." 

It  is  said,  that  with  a  faithful  follower,  whose  name  was 
Armstrong,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dilston,  taking  no  pains  to  conceal  himself.  In  the  shades 
of  evening  he  was  occasionally  met  by  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  country,  who  took  him  for  the  ghost  of  the  mur- 
dered Earl,  insomuch  that  the  woods  and  river  dell  soon 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  their 
former  owner — a  belief  to  which  the  dress  and  family  likeness 
of  the  forgotten  Charles  Radcliife  in  no  small  degree  con- 
tributed. Of  the  terror  which  he  thus  caused,  the  folio  wing 
legendary  story  is  related  in  a  little  work  called  "  The 
Witch's  Glen." 

"  On  one  occasion  Charles  met,  face  to  face,  in  a  narrow  forest 
walk,  the  bailiff  who  had  been  sent  down  from  London  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  man,  terrified  at  encountering  the  supposed 
ghost,  turned  his  horse  and  galloped  back,  pursued  by  Charles, 
who  highly  relished  the  panic  he  had  created.  The  chase,  however, 
was  short,  for  the  bailiff  striking  his  head  against  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  the  blow,  where  Charles  left  him 
to  recover  at  his  leisure  ;  he  was  picked  up  by  a  woodman,  and  con- 
veyed home,  and  ever  afterwards  persisted  in  asserting  that  the  ghost 
had  thrown  its  head  at  him,  and  thus  occasioned  the  plight  in 
which  he  was  found.  He  soon  afterwards  petitioned  for  his  recall, 
and  another  was  sent  down  in  his  stead,  who  declared  that  he  had 
no  fear  of  ghosts,  and  was  determined  to  fire  at  it  the  first  opportunity. 
This  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting,  for  on  a  fine  moonlight  night 
as  he  was  riding  through  the  river  at  Styford,  he  encountered  Charles 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  stream,  who  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
bailiff's  horse,  causing  it  to  rear  and  turn  over  upon  its  unfor- 
tunate rider,  and  then  left  them  to  flounder  out  of  the  river  as  they 
best  might.  These  adventures  occasioned  so  much  sensation,  that 
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the  Commissioners  determined  to  send  down  a  military  force  to 
maintain  the  confidence  of  the  peasants,  who  were  beginning  to 
refuse  to  till  the  lands  ;  and  as  Charles  at  this  time  met  with  an 
opportunity  of  passing  over  into  Holland,  from  whence  he  went 
into  France,  the  small  party  of  soldiers  gained  all  the  credit  of 
having  laid  the  ghost  of  the  Earl." 

And  so,  after  a  residence  of  two  years  in  England,  again 

"  The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's  hall," 

and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  French  King.  From 
this  time  until  1746,  little  is  known  of  his  career,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  spirit  so  energetic  remained  during  all  this 
period  inactive.  The  Prince,  in  whose  cause  he  had  suffered 
so  deeply,  after  a  vain  pursuit  of  his  shadowy  crown  in  the 
realm  which 

"  Bestowed  a  kingdom,  but  denied  him  bread," 

had  departed  from  the  troubled  scene,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Charles  Edward,  the  renowned  hero  of  the  civil 
war  of  1745,  whose  mother  was  granddaughter  of  John 
Sobieski,  the  heroic  King  of  Poland.  Charles  Radcliffe 
received  a  commission  in  a  regiment  which  was  allotted  with 
other  forces  for  the  Chevalier's  service  in  Scotland ;  and 
with  his  eldest  son,  James  Bartholomew  Radcliffe,  then  in 
the  20th  year  of  his  age,  Charles  Radcliffe  again  sailed  for 
England,  and  entered  on  new  and  romantic  scenes  of  his 
chequered  career.  It  may  be  conjectured  with  some  pro- 
bability, that  the  Countess  of  Newburgh  was  at  this  time  in 
Scotland,  and  although  Mr.  Radcliffe  may  have  joined  her 
there,  he  did  not  appear  in  arms  among  the  friends  of  the 
gallant  and  adventurous  young  Prince  in  their  ill-fated 
Scottish  campaign,  but  is  represented  by  the  legend  which 
will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  chapter  to  have  given  his 
services  to  the  cause  in  another  way,  and  to  have  been 
employed  in  England.  At  all  events,  no  part  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  inglorious  ease,  and  we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
taken  leave  of  his  lady  in  the  sentiments  of  the  ballad — 

"  Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I  have  many  days  been  ; 
For,  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  hostile  shore, 
May  be  I'll  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 

But  glory,  my  Jeany,  must  plead  my  excuse, 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse  ? 
But  should  I  come  back,  then,  with  love  running  o'er, 
Oh  !  Jean,  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more.'* 
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"  Farewell !  farewell ;  the  voice  you  hear, 
Has  left  its  last  soft  tone  with  you, — 
Its  next  must  join  the  seaward  cheer, 
And  shout  among  the  shouting  crew. 

"  The  timid  eye  I  dared  not  raise, — 

The  hand  that  shook  when  press'd  to  thine, 
Must  point  the  guns  upon  the  chase, — 
Must  bid  the  deadly  cutlass  shine. 

"  To  all  I  love,  or  hope,  or  fear, — 

Honour,  or  own, — a  long  adieu  ! 
To  all  that  life  has  soft  and  dear, 
Farewell !  save  memory  of  you  !  " 

THE  traditions  of  Lancashire  preserve4  a  romantic  tale 
connected  with  the  rising  of  1745,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  outline  : — In  and  before  that  year,  an  honest  yeoman 
— half  farmer  and  half  fisherman,  tenanted  a  lonely  farm 
on  that  part  of  the  Lancashire  coast,  where  the  frequented 
South  Port  has  since  arisen.  At  the  period  of  the  story, 
his  household  consisted  of  a  buxom  wife,  an  only  daughter 
named  Katherine,  the  cynosure  of  her  rustic  clime,  and  a 
tall  high-cheeked  farm  servant,  whose  coarse  habiliments 
clothed  a  symmetrical  form,  and  shoulders  of  athletic 
width.  He  had  not  long  been  the  inmate  of  the  family,  to 
whom  he  came  recommended  by  a  Catholic  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  was  at  first  sadly  inexpert  at  farming 
and  fishing  operations,  and  though  quick  of  apprehension, 
seemed  to  want  the  gift  of  speech.  He  therefore  communi- 
cated his  thoughts  and  wishes  by  writing,  or  by  drawing 
sketches  with  chalk — a  method  which  did  not  tend  to  unravel 
the  mystery  that  attached  to  him.  With  Katherine  he 
conversed  by  these  means  without  difficulty;  she  taught  him 
many  useful  things  ;  and  with  his  gentle  instructress  he 
would  sit  upon  the  hills  of  sand  which  bordered  the  long, 

•  Roby's  Trad,  of  Lane.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  213,  el  seq. 
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flat  unbroken  shore,  and  look  upon  the  blue  expanse  of  sea 
and  sky,  now  serenely  smiling  in  their  azure  depths  ;  at 
other  times  agitated  and  darkened  by  "the  flying  couriers 
of  the  storm,"  or  watch  the  orb  of  day  sink  down  beyond 
the  ocean's  verge.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  accom- 
panied his  employer  who  intended  to  embark  on  a  fishing 
excursion,  the  fisherman's  boat,  which  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  his  mute  attendant,  was  not  at  her  moorings. 
Presently,  however,  it  was  seen  riding  over  the  crested 
waves,  and  bearing  to  the  shore  the  dark  figure  of  a 
frieze- clad  man,  who  seemed  to  have  come  from  some 
ship  too  far  in  the  offing  to  be  descried.  The  stranger, 
between  whom  and  the  mute  inmate  of  the  farm,  there  were 
marks  of  recognition,  after  guiding  their  little  bark  with 
seamanlike  skill  and  composure  through  the  rising  sea, 
sprang  to  the  beach,  and,  giving  the  fisherman  a  piece  of 
gold,  but  declining  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  proceeded  on 
his  way,  and  was  soon  lost  behind  a  projecting  sand-hill. 
The  fisherman  and  his  attendant  put  to  sea,  and  ere  long 
inclosed  in  their  net  a  sealed  casket  of  antique  form,  but  as 
a  storm  was  rising,  they  hastily  returned.  On  landing,  the 
fisherman  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  treasure  to  observe 
that  his  attendant  pursued  another  route.  He  had  not 
long  regained  his  farm  when  the  storm  increased  fearfully. 
In  the  intervals  of  its  raging,  a  mysterious  whispering  was 
heard  in  the  adjoining  bedchamber.  But  as  all  was  dark 
and  no  person  visible,  the  fisherman  in  his  terror  ascribed 
the  sounds  to  the  mysterious  casket  of  the  sea.  Pre- 
sently the  door  opened,  and  the  dumb  retainer  of  the 
family  stood  before  them.  He  was  supposed  to  have  entered 
the  house  by  the  window  of  the  sleeping  room.  On  being 
questioned,  he  fell  into  one  of  his  vexatious  fits  of  abstrac- 
tion, from  which  the  farmer  was  endeavouring  to  rouse 
him,  when  the  thatch  of  the  cottage  was  seen  to  be  on  fire, 
— kindled,  apparently,  by  the  lightning.  The  old  man  and 
his  wife  went  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  having  done  so, 
returned,  but  Katherine  and  the  mysterious  attendant  had 
meanwhile  vanished.  Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  but  they 
did  not  return,  nor  were  any  tidings  of  them  heard  ;  and 
at  length  the  disconsolate  father  set  forth  in  quest  of  intel- 
ligence of  his  lost  child.  At  Church  Town,  he  heard  for 
the  first  time,  how  Prince  Charles  had  made  a  gallant  and 
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romantic  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  ;  how  he  had  passed 
through  Preston  at  the  head  of  his  army,  the  pipers  playing 
"  The  King  shall  have  his  own  again;''  how  disturbances 
had  agitated  the  country  ;  how  several  adventurous  and 
ardent  partisans  of  the  Stuart  cause  had  suffered  death; 
and  how  Charles  Radcliffe,  titular  Earl  of  Derwentwater, 
was  supposed  to  have  embarked  in  the  cause,  and  to 
have  escaped,  with  several  colleagues,  in  a  ship  bound  for 
Scotland.  Impelled  by  curiosity,  he  proceeded  to  Preston, 
for  he  now  began  to  connect  his  daughter's  disappearance 
with  the  march  of  the  rebel  forces.  On  his  way  to  Fisher- 
gate,  he  encountered  a  dense  crowd.  He  was  told  that  a 
prisoner  of  some  note  was  being  conveyed  before  the  authori- 
ties ;  and  soon  a  man  of  tall  muscular  figure,  in  ragged  attire, 
advanced,  guarded  by  soldiery  and  constables,  through  the 
crowd.  His  pale  features  wore  a  stern  expression,  and  he 
looked  dejected,  as  if  by  suffering  and  fatigue ;  but  nobility  of 
mien  was  apparent  beneath  his  rough  disguise.  In  this  pri- 
soner, the  old  man,  to  his  amazement,  recognized  his  former 
servant.  Thinking  the  officers  had  made  a  mistake,  he  eagerly 
stepped  forward  to  claim  his  runaway  retainer,  and  ascertain 
from  him  the  whereabouts  of  the  lost  Katharine ;  but  was 
threatened  and  repulsed  by  the  guards,  who  pursued  their 
way  with  their  prisoner.  The  bystanders  said  that  a  great 
man  had  been  taken,  and  that  a  large  sum  would  reward 
his  apprehension ;  but  the  fisherman,  who  knew  (as  he 
thought)  so  much  better,  only  smiled  at  their  ignorance  and 
mistake.  Being  thus  baffled,  he  sought  refreshment  and 
rest  in  an  obscure  inn  ;  and  midnight  being  near,  was  lying 
in  a  dreamy  restless  state,  when  his  own  Katherine,  smiling 
as  she  was  wont,  but  disguised  in  male  attire,  entered  the 
room,  she  having  been  with  the  prisoner  and  seen  her  father 
in  the  crowd.  She  softly  whispered  to  him  as  follows  : — 

"Be  silent,  for  your  own  life  and  mine.  You  shall  know  all, 
but  not  now.  Fear  not  for  me  :  I  am  safe  ;  but  I  will  not  abandon 
him,  my  companion, — yonder  unfortunate  captive  whom  you  saw. 
Help  me,  and  I  will  contrive  his  rescue.  He  is  honest  and  true, 
as  he  is  faithful.  We  may  yet  be  happy  at  home,  as  we  once 
were;  but  this  fearful  extremity  must  have  passed.  Now,  aid 
me  !  for  without  our  help,  he  is  lost."  After  a  brief  explanation, 
she  thus  enjoined  him, — "  To-morrow  night  bring  a  boat  with  four 
stout  rowers  to  the  quay  at  Preston  Marsh,  and  wait  there  till  I 
come.  There  is  a  life  depending  on  my  endeavours  !  " 
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The  father,  wondering  and  bewildered,  promised  the  required 
aid,  and  would  have  detained  her;  but  she,  with  a  light 
step,  departed,  repeating  that  she  would  return  home  as  soon 
as  the  captive  should  be  safely  liberated.  In  the  morning,  a 
stranger  waited  on  the  mayor,  who  was  a  vain  and  self-impor- 
tant functionary,  and  professing  zeal  for  the  interests  of  King 
George,  informed  him  that  a  plot  was  laid  for  the  escape 
of  his  prisoner  on  his  removal  to  London,  and  advised 
that  the  captive  should  be  conveyed  on  board  the  King's 
ship  then  lying  in  the  Channel,  and  that  the  embarkation 
should  be  managed  privately,  because  the  captive's  friends 
had  long  had  a  ship  waiting  for  him  on  that  coast.  The 
mayor  embraced  the  stranger's  advice,  and  sent  the  latter 
with  the  town-clerk  to  the  inn  where  the  prisoner  was  con- 
fined, in  order  to  arrange  his  removal  to  the  gaol,  prepara- 
tory to  his  embarkation.  The  prisoner  being  required  to 
doff  the  peasant's  habiliments,  was  found  to  be  attired  in 
feminine  dress, — the  very  clothes,  as  they  proved  to  be, 
which  Katherine  had  worn  at  the  time  of  her  disappearance. 
Being  insolently  addressed  by  the  minion  of  the  law,  the 
prisoner,  no  longer  dumb,  answered,  with  dignity, — 

"  Sir  knave !  I  own  no  nicknames,  and  I  answer  to  none.  MY 
NAME  is  DERWENTWATER  !  I  own  it  was  my  purpose  to  escape, 
but  there  is  treachery  in  the  camp — treachery  (glancing  at  the 
stranger)  where  our  best  feelings  were  cherished.  I  have  leaned  on 
a  spear,  and  it  hath  pierced  me  deeper  than  I  thought." 

Strong  and  painful  emotion  agitated  his  features  as 
he  proudly  said,  "  Now  I  am  ready  !  make  my  fetters 
tight,  if  I  may  not  be  spared  that  indignity."  We  know 
not  in  what  way  Charles  Radcliffe  had  been  employed  in 
the  cause  of  Prince  Charles  since  he  left  France,  or  what 
were  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  adopt  so  singular 
and  ignoble  a  concealment  as  he  is  described  to  have  done 
in  becoming  the  servant  of  the  fisherman.  However,  he  was 
removed  to  the  gaol,  then  situated  to  the  west  of  Friargate ; 
and  the  mayor  ordered  that  a  boat  should  be  ready  an  hour 
before  midnight,  at  which  time  the  stranger  promised  to 
accompany  them,  and  see  the  prisoner  safely  received  on 
board  the  King's  cruiser.  At  the  time  prescribed,  the  mayor, 
rejoicing  that  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  a  prisoner 
of  such  rank  and  importance,  and  to  circumvent  the  con- 
trivances of  his  friends,  came  with  his  clerk  and  a  sufficient 
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force  to  the  gaol,  and  thence  rode  with  the  gallant  captive, 
duly  fettered,  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  Beneath  the 
pier,  a  fishing-boat  was  lying,  and  the  dark  waves  were  heard 
flapping  heavily  on  her  sides,  while  four  rowers  were  silently 
awaiting  their  charge.  The  noble  prisoner  was  deposited  in 
the  boat,  accompanied  by  the  gaoler,  three  of  his  myrmidons, 
and  the  officious  stranger,  the  fishermen  complaining  of 
their  ill-luck  in  having  been  pressed  into  so  disagreeable  a 
service.  The  gale  was  fresh,  and  filled  the  hoisted  sail,  and 
speeding  onward  through  the  dashing  and  furrowed  waves, 
the  boat  swept  rapidly  down  the  river.  The  gallant  Radcliffe 
sought  not  repose  ;  he  sat  in  moody  silence,  as  if  absorbed 
in  his  own  untoward  fate — a  fate  as  dark  and  troubled  as 
the  sunless  waters  on  which  he  was  tossed.  Presently  the 
lights  of  the  fishing  hamlet  of  Lytham  were  passed,  and  the 
boat  had  not  long  entered  the  open  sea,  when  a  light 
flickered  on  the  waves ;  it  disappeared,  and  again  it  seemed 
to  rise  from  the  watery  waste.  Running  up  their  lantern 
to  the  mast-head,  a  similar  movement  of  the  light  they  were 
approaching  answered  the  signal.  "  Friends/'  said  the 
stranger,  "  hold  on  your  course."  In  the  misty  dawn  they 
ere  long  neared  the  dark  hull  of  a  ship,  and  soon  the  dash 
of  the  waters  on  her  side  and  voices  on  board,  guided  them 
to  the  vessel.  With  difficulty,  the  gaoler,  his  assistants,  and 
their  charge,  for  whom  the  captain  enquired  as  the  Earl,  were 
hoisted  on  board  a  ship,  which  the  former  (too  late,)  found 
to  be  no  well-garrisoned  vessel  of  war,  but  a  trading  craft, 
redolent  of  fish  and  tar,  bound  for  merry  Scotland.  The 
bewildered  officer  produced  his  warrant  to  commit  his  rebel 
prisoner  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  captain  of  his  Majesty's 
cutter  Dart.  The  crew,  who  had  been  expecting  him  for 
three  days,  as  a  fugitive,  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  officers  of  justice,  and  Charles  Radcliffe 
himself  was  as  much  surprised  as  any  of  the  group.  At  length 
the  stranger  cleared  up  the  mystery  by  saying, — 

"  My  Lord,  I  am  no  traitor,  although  until  now  labouring  under 
imputation  of  treachery.  You  are  amongst  friends.  Thanks  to  a 
woman's  wits,  we  are,  despite  guards,  bolts,  and  fetters,  on  the 
vessel  which  was  waiting  for  us  when  you  were  surprised  and 
seized,  as  we  were  trying  to  escape  towards  the  coast.  With  the 
aid  of  my  father  I  have  been  at  last  successful,  and  you  are  free !  " 

It  need  not  be  added  that  the  speaker  was  Katherine 
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herself,  who,  now  resuming  her  proper  voice  and  character, 
with  great  glee  committed  the  gaoler  and  his  companions  to 
the  captain's  care,  and  took  leave  of  the  grateful  Radcliffe, 
in  these  words : — 

"  My  Lord,  through  weal  and  woe  I  have  been  your  counsellor 
and  friend  ;  but  'tis  fitting  we  now  should  part.  Your  danger  alone 
could  excuse  my  flight.  Father !  take  me  again  to  your  home — 
I  will  be  all  to  you  and  to  my  mother,  now  that  he  is  safe.  Should 
better  times  come," — 

but  emotion  checked  the  utterance  of  the  innocent  and 
devoted  girl.  She  descended  to  her  father's  boat,  and  the 
gallant  Radcliffe  had  hardly  received  her 

"  Simple,  mute  farewell," 

when  the  morning  haze  interposed  its  veil,  and  neither  saw 
the  other  more.  But  her  generous  efforts  were  not  destined 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  noble  and  unfortunate  fugitive. 

At  what  time  the  action  of  this  story  took  place,  or 
whither  the  ship  in  which  it  describes  him  to  have  em- 
barked, conveyed  him,  we  know  not ;  but  turning  to  the 
annals  of  authentic  history,  we  next  find  Charles  Radcliffe 
at  sea  on  the  opposite  coast  of  England.  On  the  22nd 
November  1745,  a  French  privateer,  called  Le  Soleil, ' 
which  had  sailed  from  Dunkerque  with  stores,  ammunition, 
and  volunteers  for  the  service  of  Prince  Charles,  and  was 
bound  to  Montrose,  in  Scotland,  was  captured  by  King 
George's  war  frigate,  the  Sheerness,  off  the  Dogger  Bank  ; 
and  on  board  the  vessel  were  found  Charles  Radcliffe  (who, 
says  the  narrator,  styles  himself  Earl  of  Derwentwater,)  his 
son,  and  twenty  officers,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  French,  besides 
about  sixty  men.  Mr.  Radcliffe  and  his  son  were  brought 
to  London,  with  their  fellow-passengers,  who  were  accused 
of  treasonable  intentions  in  favour  of  Prince  Charles.  The 
captors,  seeing  the  resemblance  of  young  Mr.  Radcliffe  to 
the  exiled  Prince,  took  him  for  the  Chevalier's  younger  son, 
and  fancied  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  the  Pretender  himself. 
His  arrival  in  London  and  safe  lodgment  in  the  Tower, 
created  no  little  sensation,  but  the  public  ere  long  found 
that  the  report  was  without  foundation.  On  the  27th 
March  following,  young  Mr.  Radcliffe  and  four  officers  who 

1  So  says  an  account  in  the  Gentle-  called  the  Esperance  in  the  "  Genuine 
man's  Magazine  ;  but  the  vessel  is  and  Impartial  Memoirs,"  p.  24. 
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were  French  subjects,  were  liberated  from  the  Tower  upon 
their  parole  ;  for  they  could  not  be  indicted  for  treason  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  spring,  the  summer,  and 
the  autumn  of  that  fatal  and  eventful  year  passed  over  the 
head  of  Charles  RadclhTe,  but  left  him  still  an  untried 
prisoner  in  the  Tower !  The  Government, 

"  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike," 

seems  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  proceedings  to 
take  against  him,  and  was  probably  occupied  during  all  that 
time  in  endeavouring  to  find  witnesses  who  would  prove 
him  to  be  the  same  Charles  Radcliffe  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  high  treason  thirty  years  before. 

On  Friday  the  21st  November  1746,  the  gallant  prisoner 
was  taken  in  a  coach  from  the  Tower,  strongly  guarded,  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Westminster  Hall,  to  be 
arraigned  on  the  conviction  for  high  treason  which  had  been 
recorded  against  him  in  171 6.  He  is  described  as  appearing 
about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  to  have  been  dressed 
on  this  occasion  in  a  scarlet  regimental  suit,  faced  with 
black  velvet,  and  gilt  buttons,  a  gold-laced  waistcoat,  bag- 
wig,  and  hat  of  Spanish  fashion  with  a  white  plume.  Being 
called  upon  to  plead  as  Charles  Radcliffe,  he  said  that  this 
was  not  his  name  ;  that  he  was  the  Count  de  Derwentwater, 
and  a  commissioned  officer  and  subject  of  the  King  of 
France,  in  whose  realm  he  had  resided  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  It  was  ordered  that  a  jury  should  be  impanelled 
to  try  his  identity,  and  this  trial  was  appointed  for  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  On  that  day  he  was  again  arraigned,  but 
he  treated  the  court  with  contumacy,  and  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge its  jurisdiction  to  try  him,  reiterating  his  claim  to  be 
treated  as  a  subject  of  the  King  of  France,  whose  commis- 
sion he  produced,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  he  appealed 
to  the  minister  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  then  in  court.  This 
claim  was  of  course  disallowed,  and  the  indictment  founded 
on  the  conviction  which  had  been  recorded  in  1716  was 
then  read  to  him  in  English.  He  merely  repeated  that  he 
was  the  Count  de  Derwentwater,  and  persisted  in  refusing 
to  hold  up  his  hand  and  to  plead  in  the  usual  form.  His 
counsel  however  took  issue  upon  this  allegation,  and  moved 
the  postponement  of  the  trial,  on  the  ground  that  two  mate- 
rial witnesses  were  absent.  But  the  court  held  that  no 
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sufficient  ground  was  shown  for  a  postponement,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  hear  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  whom  the 
Crown  had  at  length  found  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner  with  the  Charles  Radcliffe  who  had  been  convicted 
in  1716.  Two  Hexham  menu  swore  to  his  identity  from 
a  scar  on  his  face, w  and  declared  that  they  had  seen  him 
march  out  of  Hexham  at  the  head  of  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water's  tenantry,  in  October  1715.  One  witness  swore 
that  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  at  Dilston  ten  years  before, 
and  had  shown  him  a  trap  door  leading  to  a  vaulted  chamber 
below  the  floor  of  Dilston  Hall : — 

"  But  none  of  them,"  says  the  writer  of  Genuine  and  Impartial 
Memoirs,  t(  could  come  up  to  the  point,  until  a  great  officer  was 
sworn,  who  deposed  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  since  his  confinement  in 
the  Tower,  had  acknowledged  to  him,  when  they  had  been  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  wine  together,  that  he  was  the  same  person.  But 


u  Their  names  were  Abraham  Bunt- 
ing and  Thomas  Mosley. 

w  It  is  stated  in  a  periodical  of  1 823, 
called  the  "  Newcastle  Magazine,"  upon 
the  alleged  authority  of  MS.  notes  of 
the  late  Mr.  Spearman  of  Eachwick, 

that  "  Mr.  R of  A—,"  (by  which 

initials  Mr.  Thomas  Reed  of  Aydon, 
an  early  associate  of  Charles  Radcliffe, 
is  understood  to  be  referred  to,)  identi- 
fied him  on  the  trial,  by  the  scar  on  his 
forehead,  which  mark  the  witness  is 
there  described  to  have  attributed  to 
an  injury  which  the  youthful  Radcliffe 
received  while  in  his  company,  by  be- 
ing thrown  from  his  horse,  when  riding 
near  Corbridge  ;  and  the  statement  goes 

on  to  say,  that  about  1 774,  Mr.  R 

was  himself  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
mortally  injured,  near  the  very  place 
he  had  indicated  to  the  jury.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  Reed  was  not  examined 
on  the  trial  at  all.  He  was  known  to  have 
been  the  near  neighbour  and  friend  of 
both  the  noble  brothers ;  and  in  1745 
or  early  in  1746,  when  Charles  Rad- 
cliffe was  in  the  Tower,  Mr.  Reed  was 
summoned  from  Northumberland  to 
London,  (upon  the  suggestion  probably 
of  his  friend  and  hunting  companion, 
Sir  William  Middleton,  deputy  for  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,)  to  identify  the 
prisoner.  Mr.  Reed,  after  settling  his 
affairs — a  necessary  precaution  in  those 
days  before  commencing  so  formidable 
a  journey — was  taken,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  to  the  Tower,  and  placed  at  a 


window  commanding  a  paved  court,  to 
which  a  gentleman,  wrapped  in  a  cloak, 
presently  entered,  and  where  he  walked 
for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes.  Mr. 
Reed  was  then  conducted  before  ex- 
aminers in  an  adjacent  room,  and  asked 
whether  he  knew  the  person  whom  he 
had  seen  in  the  yard?  to  which  he  replied 
in  the  negative  ;  and  upon  being  asked 
whether  he  did  not  know  that  person 
to  be  Charles  Radcliffe,  he  declared  that 
if  the  person  he  had  seen  was  Charles 
Radcliffe,  he  was  so  much  altered,  that 
he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  speak 
to  his  identity.  We  find  that  Mr.  Reed, 
being  of  no  use  to  the  Government,  was 
unceremoniously  dismissed  without  his 
expenses  being  paid,  and  returned  to 
Northumberland.  The  church  bells 
pealed  forth  when  his  neighbours  found 
that  he  had  not  identified  the  gallant 
and  unfortunate  Radcliffe.  Mr.  Reed 
was  at  home  with  his  family  during  the 
later  proceedings  against  Mr.  Radcliffe, 
when  his  person  was  sworn  to  by  Bunt- 
ing and  Mosley,  and  died  suddenly  in 
his  own  house,  not  from  any  accident, 
but  from  aneurism  of  the  heart,  a  com- 
plaint he  had  been  long  subject  to. 
The  materials  for  this  note  have  been 
derived  from  the  relation  made  to  the 
writer  by  Mr.  Stephen  Reed  of  New- 
castle, the  respected  coroner  for  North- 
umberland, who  is  a  grandson  of  the 
gentleman  in  question,  and  whose  fa- 
ther was  born  in  Dilston  Hall. 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  objected  to  [the  credibility  of]  this  witness,  because 
he  had  confessed  to  him  that  he  believed  there  was  neither  God 
nor  devil." 

This  objection  was,  however,  overruled,  and  no  other 
defence  was  offered  than  the  allegation  of  the  noble  prisoner 
against  which  these  witnesses  had  been  examined ;  so,  after 
a  trial  of  seven  hours'  duration,  in  the  course  of  which 
several  points  of  law  were  argued,"  the  jury,  having  con- 
sulted for  ten  minutes,  found  their  verdict,  that  the  prison- 
er was  the  same  Charles  Radcliffe  who  had  been  convicted 
of  high  treason  in  1716.  It  was  then  ordered  that  he 
should  be  beheaded  on  the  8th  of  December.  On  hearing 
this  sentence,  he  merely  remarked  that  he  wished  a  later 
day  had  been  appointed,  to  afford  time  for  his  acquaint- 
ing some  friends  in  France  ;  "so  that  his  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  and  he,  might  have  set  out  on  their  journey  at 
the  same  time/'7 

His  demeanour  in  the  Tower  is  said  to  have  been  marked 
by  a  sullen  haughtiness,  which  contrasted  unfavourably 
with  the  meek  resignation  of  his  noble  brother  in  similar 
circumstances  ;  but,  like  the  martyred  Earl,  Charles 
Radcliffe  behaved  with  courage,  constancy,  and  lofty  firm- 
ness ;  and  his  manly  bearing — as  free  from  bravado  as  it 
was  from  weakness,  well  became  the  scion  of  a  noble  line. 
But  of  the  last  days  of  his  eventful  life  no  particulars  have 
come  down  to  us,  save  that  it  is  said  in  a  contemporary  peri- 
odical that  he  seemed  to  disregard  the  duties  of  a  devotional 
preparation  for  eternity,  until  the  4th  of  December,  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  niece  Lady  Petre,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  recalled  his  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  the  change  that  awaited  him,  for  thence- 
forth he  evinced  a  more  religious  deportment.  On  the  night 
preceding  his  execution,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Newburgh,  his  wife  :  — 

"  From  the  Tower,  7th  of  December  1746. 
''  The  best  of  friends  takes  his  leave  of  you  :  He  has  made  his 
will — He  is  resigned — to-morrow  is  the  day.  Love  his  memory. 
Let  his  friends  join  with  you  in  prayer  :  'tis  no  misfortune  to  die 
prepared.  Let  us  love  our  enemies  and  pray  for  them.  Let  my 
sons  be  men  like  me.  Let  my  daughters  be  virtuous  women  like 

x  State  Trials,  vol.  xviii.  p.  429.  y  Gen.  and  Impart.  Mem.  London, 

1746,  2nd  edit.  p.  26. 
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you.     My  blessing  to  them  all ;  my  kind  love  to  Fanny/  that  other 
tender  mother  of  my  dear  children. 

"  Adieu  !  dear  friend. 

"  DERWENTWATER."  a 

It  would  seem  that  the  Government  at  one  time  hesitated 
in  their  sanguinary  purpose,  for  orders  to  erect  the  scaffold 
were  not  given  until  so  near  the  day  appointed  for  the 
gallant  Radcliffe's  execution,  that  the  carpenters  worked 
the  whole  of  the  day  and  night  of  Sunday  in  order  to  be 
ready  before  noon  on  the  fatal  morrow,  namely,  Monday  the 
8th  of  December.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  two 
troops  of  Life  Guards,  a  troop  of  Horse  Grenadier  Guards, 
and  a  battalion  of  Foot  Guards  marched  to  Little  Tower 
Hill ;  the  Horse  Guards  lining  the  way  from  the  scaffold  to 
the  Iron  Gate,  while  the  rest  of  the  forces  surrounded  the 
scaffold.  Four  months  had  not  elapsed  since,  upon  the 
same  spot,  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  had  witnessed  the 
decollation  of  Lord  Kilmarnock  and  the  accomplished  Bal- 
merino,  two  of  the  noble  captives  of  Culloden— that  fatal 
and  sanguinary  contest  which,  in  the  previous  April,  while 
Charles  Radcliffe  was  lying  a  helpless  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
had  ended  for  ever  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The 
scaffold  on  which  its  brave  and  noble  adherent,  Charles 
Radcliffe,  was  now  to  suffer,  was  wrapped  in  black  serge,  as 
was  the  fatal  block  ;  and  upon  the  scaffold  was  placed  the 
coffin  destined  to  receive  his  remains.  It  was  covered  with 
black  velvet,  and  had  costly  gilt  handles  and  nails,  but  bore 
no  inscription.  In  the  meantime,  the  sheriffs5  proceeded  in 
their  chariots  from  the  Mitre  Tavern,  Fenchurch-street,  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  Minories,  from  whence,  preceded  by 
their  officers,  they  went  to  the  Victualling  Office,  where  the 
sheriffs  remained,  the  under- sheriffs  proceeding  with  a  party 
of  the  Foot  Guards  to  the  east  gate  of  the  Tower,  next 
the  Iron  Gate,  to  demand  from  General  Williamson,  deputy 
governor,  the  surrender  of  his  noble  prisoner.  He  was 
brought,  riding  in  a  landau,  through  the  east  gate  of  the 
Tower,  whence  a  procession  moved  slowly  in  the  following 
order  : — First,  the  officers,  then  a  mourning  coach  convey- 
ing the  under-sheriffs  with  their  wands,  then  the  prisoner, 

z  The  Hon.  Frances  Clifford,  daughter  served  at  Slindon,   Sussex,  the  seat  of 

of  his  wife  Lady  Newburgh,  by  her  first  Lady  Newburgh. 

marriage.  b  Mr.  Alderman  Winterbottom  and 

*  The  original  of  this  letter  is  pre-  Mr.  Alderman  Alsop. 
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whose  carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  Foot 
Guards,  and  followed  by  officers  of  the  Tower.  Proceeding 
thus  up  Little  Tower  Hill,  Mr.  Radcliffe  alighted  opposite 
the  Victualling  Office,  and  happening  to  see  among  the 
crowd  some  gentlemen  whom  he  knew,  he  saluted  them 
with  cheerful  courtesy;  and  coming  to  the  side  of  the 
mourning  coach,  which  had  stopped  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  scaffold,  he  asked  whether  he  was  to  go  in  that 
vehicle,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  said  "  It 
is  well,"  and  stepped  in  directly.  A  little  booth,  lined  with 
black  cloth,  was  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  scaffold,  wherein  he  spent  a  short  time  in  his  devotions, 
speaking  but  few  words  to  any  person.  He  then,  with 
great  composure,  ascended  the  scaffold,  attended  by  a  priest 
and  a  few  of  his  friends,  and  by  the  sheriffs. 

The  chivalrous  and  gallant  Radcliffe  was  attired  in  a 
scarlet  regimental  suit ;  the  coat  made  with  short  tight 
sleeves,  and  long  wide  cuffs,  with  gold  buttons  and  lace  ;  a 
long  flapped  waistcoat,  brocaded  with  flowers,  quilted ;  as 
was  the  coat,  with  black  velvet  worked  with  gold ;  white 
silk  stockings,  which  rolled  over  the  knee,  and  diamond 
buckles  at  his  shoes  and  garters.  His  hat  was  decked  with 
a  white  plume,  and  a  perruque  made  of  his  own  bright 
hair  fell  in  full  curls  upon  his  shoulders.  The  collar  of 
his  shirt  was  fastened  by  a  black  ribbon,  and  he  bore  a 
silver  crucifix  and  rosary  of  beads.  When  he  came  upon 
the  scaffold,  he  first  took  leave  of  his  friends  "  with  great 
serenity  and  calnmess  of  mind."  He  then  spoke  as  follows: 

"  I  die  a  true,  obedient,  and  humble  son  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  in  perfect  charity  with  all  mankind ;  and  a  true  well-wisher 
to  my  dear  country,  that  never  can  be  happy  without  doing  justice 
to  the  best  and  most  injured  King. 

"  I  die  with  all  the  sentiments  of  gratitude,  respect,  and  love 
for  the  King  of  France,  Louis  the  well-beloved — a  glorious  name ! 
I  recommend  to  his  Majesty  my  dear  family.  I  heartily  repent 
of  all  my  sins,  and  have  a  firm  confidence  to  obtain  pardon  from 
Almighty  God  through  the  merits  of  his  blessed  Son  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  to  whom  I  recommend  my  soul." 

Having  assured  the  executioner  of  his  forgiveness,  he  put 
some  gold  pieces  into  his  hands,  saying,  '•  I  am  but  a  poor 
man  ;  there's  ten  guineas  for  you ;  if  I  had  more,  I  would 
give  it  you ;  I  desire  you  to  do  your  office  so  as  to  put  me 
to  the  least  misery  you  can."  He  then  kneeled  down  by 
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the  block,  and  was  occupied  in  prayer  for  about  six  minutes, 
all  the  persons  on  the  scaffold  kneeling  with  him.  His 
devotions  finished,  he  divested  himself  of  his  wig,  his  coat 
and  waistcoat ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  sheriffs,  took  leave 
of  them,  after  which,  reciting  "  a  short  prayer,  and  crossing 
himself  several  times,"  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and 
told  the  executioner  that  he  was  to  do  his  office  when  he 
should  see  him  stretch  forth  his  hands.  In  less  than  half  a 
minute  he  gave  the  signal,  which  was  instantly  followed  by 
the  stroke  of  the  axe. — It  almost  severed  the  head  from  the 
body  at  one  blow,  which  was  given  with  such  force  that  the 
axe  became  fixed  in  the  block.  The  noble  victim  "  behaved 
to  the  last,"  says  a  contemporary  account,  "  with  the  great- 
est coolness,  fortitude,  and  manly  courage,  and  was  in  no 
way  shocked  at  the  approach  of  death."  So  died  Charles 
Radcliffe,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  ; — constant  to  the 
last  in  his  faith,  and  in  his  attachment  to  the  exiled  house 
of  Stuart.  Such  was  the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  George 
II.  for  a  treasonable  act  committed  in  the  previous  reign, 
at  a  distance  of  time  of  no  less  than  thirty  years  !  His 
head,  wrapped  in  the  scarlet  cloth  into  which  it  fell,  and 
the  body  wrapped  in  another  covering,  were  placed  in  the 
coffin,  which  was  conveyed  in  a  hearse  to  an  inn  called  the 
Nag's  Head  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  from  thence  removed 
"  hi  the  dead  of  the  night"  to  a  Mr.  Walmsley's,  near  Red 
Lion-square.  An  old  carpenter,  whose  name  was  Thretfall, 
when  employed  at  Ingatestone  Hall,  told  the  present  Lord 
Petre,  that  he  recollected  seeing  his  mother,  when  he  was  a 
very  young  child,  unite  the  head  to  the  body  of  Charles 
Radcliffe.  His  heart  is  said  to  have  been  embalmed  and 
placed  in  a  leaden  casket,  which  was  afterwards  deposited, 
by  his  own  desire,  near  the  remains  of  his  noble  brother  and 
ancestors  at  Dilston ;  and  from  Mr.  Walmsley's,  the  body 
was  taken,  two  nights  afterwards,  to  be  interred,  as  the 
public  supposed,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  but  (according  to  tradition)  in  reality  at  Abbot's 
Stanstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  funeral  being  conducted 
with  all  possible  secrecy.  The  following  inscription  in  his 
memory  was  erected  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles : — 

CAROLUS  RADCLIFFE,  COMES  DE  DERWENTWATER, 

DECOLLATUS  DIE  8  DECEMBRIS   1746,   .ETATIS  53. 
REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE! 
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CHAPTER    XY. 

"  Oft,  gazing  on  those  crumbling  walls, 

We  muse  on  glories  gone  ; 
On  Radcliffe  and  his  festive  halls, 
Now  lowly  and  forlorn. 

"  Unlike  when  ruled  by  Derwent's  lord, 

They  shone  in  stately  pride  ; 
When  he,  as  Tynedale  hearts  record, 
His  bounties  scatter'd  wide." 

IT  will  be  in  the  reader's  recollection,  that  by  the  settlement 
made  on  the  marriage  of  James  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  the 
noble  settlor  took  an  estate  for  life  in  the  family  property, 
which  was  thereby  entailed  upon  his  first  and  other  sons, 
with  remainder,  after  the  determination  of  his  or  their  estate, 
to  his  brother  Charles  Radcliffe  for  life ;  on  whose  first  and 
other  sons  the  estates  were  in  like  manner  entailed.  By 
the  act  for  attainder,  the  property  of  forfeiting  persons  was 
vested  in  the  Crown,  according  to  their  estates,  rights,  and 
interests  ;  and  the  Earl,  having  only  an  estate  for  life  in  his 
family  property,  could  forfeit  no  greater  interest.  His  only 
son,  although  he  lost  his  title  of  nobility  by  the  attainder 
of  his  father,  was  by  solemn  adjudication  of  law  admitted 
tenant  in  tail  in  possession  of  all  the  settled  estates ;  and 
the  fortune  of  the  Earl's  daughter  was  moreover  raised  and 
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paid  thereout.  The  Earl's  son  was  in  possession  of  the 
estates  during  sixteen  years,  and  had  he  lived  to  attain 
twenty-one,  he  might  have  effectually  dealt  with  themc  so 
that  they  could  not  at  any  future  time  have  been  affected 
by  the  attainder  of  his  noble  father,  or  of  his  uncle  Charles 
Radcliffe.  Upon  his  death  in  1 73 1 ,  without  issue,  the  life 
estate  of  Charles  Radcliffe  commenced,  but  it  vested  in  the 
Crown  by  reason  of  his  attainder.  Not  so,  however,  the 
estate  in  tail,  of  his  eldest  son,  James  Bartholomew,  to  whom 
the  settled  property  stood  limited  by  a  limitation  similar  to 
that  in  virtue  of  which  his  cousin  Mr.  John  Radcliffe  had 
been  admitted  tenant.  James  Bartholomew  was  born  on 
the  23rd  of  August,  1725,  at  Vincennes ;  but,  the  statute 
passed  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Anne  (1708,)  gave 
him  all  the  rights  of  a  British  subject  born  within  the  realm. 
He  therefore  became  legally  entitled,  on  his  birth,  to  an 
estate  in  tail  male  expectant  on  his  father's  decease,  in  all 
the  lands  comprised  in  the  settlement  of  1712.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  excluded  while  an  infant,  and  remained  ex- 
cluded through  his  life,  from  his  inheritance,  by  a  cruel, 
severe,  and  unprecedented  expedient,  which  must  ever 
reflect  indelible  disgrace  upon  the  Government  and  Legisla- 
ture of  the  time  ;  for  in  1731,  immediately  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Radcliffe,  and  when  James  Bartholomew,  his 
cousin,  was  an  infant  of  the  age  of  five  years,  the  Govern- 
ment devised  and  procured  a  statute d  whereby  it  is  in  effect 
declared  that  nothing  contained  in  the  declaratory  law  of 
Queen  Anne,  did  or  should  extend  to  give  the  privileges  of 
a  natural-born  subject  to  any  child  or  children  born  or  to 
be  born  abroad,  whose  father,  at  the  time  of  his  or  their 
birth,  either  stood  attainted  of  high  treason,  or  was  in  the 
actual  service  of  a  foreign  state  in  enmity  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain — an  outrage  of  legislative  tyranny  which  was 
full  of  the  injustice  of  ex  post  facto  laws  generally,  and 
designed  with  peculiar  cruelty  towards  the  heir  of  Radcliffe, 
being  passed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  secure  to  Go- 
vernment the  confiscation  of  the  great  estates  of  the  Derwent- 
water  family.  These  must,  otherwise,  have  descended  to  the 

c  By  fine  and  recovery,— a  mode  of  the  great  settled  estates  of  his  family, 

assurance  then  and  until  recently  com-  The  daughter's  fortune  was  not  paid  to 

mon — the    Earl's   son,    upon  attaining  Lord  Petre  until  after  1735. 

21,   could  have   prevented  the  public  d  4th  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 
from   ever  appropriating  any   part  of 
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eldest  son  of ^  Charles  Radcliffe,  in  the  same  way  that  they 
had  descended  upon  the  son  of  his  noble  brother,  whose 
possession  re-vested  the  estates  to  the  uses  of  the  settlement. 
The  determination  of  the  Government  was  to  effectuate 
their  hold,  in  the  name  of  the  public,  on  the  Radcliffe  estates, 
and  to  crush  the  scions  of  a  loyal  house.  To  give  the  colour 
of  legality  to  a  vindictive  spoliation,  the  ministry  obtained 
the  statute  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  But  even 
after  the  commission  of  that  act  of  unprecedented  severity 
and  wrong,  it  still  remained  doubtful,  whether  by  common 
law,  if  not  by  statute,  James  Bartholomew  Radcliffe  was  not 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  natural-born  subject.  The  Go- 
vernment, however,  was  determined  to  exclude  him  from 
those  rights,  whatever  they  might  be ;  and  relying  on  the 
act  referred  to,  the  Crown  proceeded,  while  he  was  yet  a 
child,  to  grant  leases  of  his  estates.  When  the  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Radcliffe  and  the  Countess  of  Newburgh  was 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  following  letter  was  written 
by  her  ladyship,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  all  tenants  on  the 
Derwentwater  estates,  of  the  title  of  the  Radcliffe  family  : — 

"  London,  Sept.  20,  1736. 

"  SIR, — Knowing  you  to  be  a  friend  to  a  family  whose  interest  I 
espouse  very  much,  I  beg  you  will  let  the  tenants  know,  who  I 
hear  are  now  taking  leases  upon  lives,  that  there  is  three  sons 
belonging  to  that  family;  and  though  their  father  cannot  now 
possess  the  estate,  his  sons'  right  is  undoubted  after  his  death,  so 
that  it  will  be  at  their  peril.  I  am  come  over  on  purpose  to  serve 
the  family  what  I  can,  and  I  have  a  great  many  relations  who  have 
interest,  and  are  so  kind  to  have  a  will  to  serve  me.  I  beg  you'll 
excuse  this  trouble,  and  believe  me,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  C.  NEWBURGH." 

"  To  Mr.  Charles  Busby,  at  Corbridge,  near  Hexham, 
in  Northumberland,  by  Newcastle-upon-Tyne." 

However  "undoubted  the  right"  of  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Radcliffe  after  the  death  of  his  adventurous  and  gallant  but 
ill-fated  father,  he  was,  and  continued  to  be  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  as  effectually  disseised  of  his  freehold  and  inherit- 
ance as  if  he  had  himself  been  guilty  of  high  treason.  The 
calamities  of  his  family  were  increased  by  the  execution  of 
his  father  for  a  treasonable  act  committed  no  less  than 
thirty  years  before  ;  and  against  his  family  alone,  of  all  the 
champions  and  victims  of  the  Stuart  cause,  the  full  rigour 
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of  the  law  of  forfeiture  was  enforced,  and  gtrained  even 
beyond  the  law. 

After  the  Crown  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Derwent- 
water  estates  for  about  eighteen  years,  the  Government 
found  it  expedient  to  endow  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Seamen 
at  Greenwich,  out  of  the  splendid  fortune  of  the  Radcliffe 
family ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  13th  June  1749,  the  King 
went  down  to  Parliament  and  gave  his  assent  to  an  Act, 
"  For  vesting  the  forfeited  estates  of  James,  late  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  and  Charles  Radcliffe,  deceased,  comprised 
in  certain  settlements,  in  trustees,  for  an  absolute  estate  of 
inheritance,  for  the  benefit  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  and  for 
raising  certain  sums  of  money  out  of  the  said  estates  for  the 
relief  of  the  children  of  the  said  Charles  Radcliffe." 

From  the  preamble  of  this  statute  it  evidently  appears, 
that  whatever  interest  was  at  that  time  vested  in  the  Crown, 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Act  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Hospital.  But  if  a  freehold  estate  in  tail  was  then 
subsisting  in  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Radcliffe,  under  the 
limitations  of  the  settlement  of  1712,  this  Act  of  the  22nd 
Geo.  II.  did  not  divest  it.  The  Legislature  seems  to  have 
intended  no  more  than  to  vest  in  the  trustees,  the  estate 
theretofore  vested  in  the  Crown  by  the  forfeitures  of  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater  and  his  ill-fated  brother.  The  Government 
on  obtaining  (in  1731)  the  statute  by  which  they  precluded 
James  Bartholomew  Radcliffe,  afterwards  Earl  of  Newburgh, 
from  asserting  the  right  given  by  the  7th  of  Queen  Anne  to 
the  children  of  natural-born  subjects,  had  caused  the  Der- 
wentwater revenues  to  be  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  who  had  entered  into  possession  before  1736. 
At  that  time  the  reversion  in  fee  had  not  become  vested  in 
the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Radcliffe,  who,  in  1749,  being 
deprived  of  his  patrimony,  and  having  no  other  means  of 
subsistence,  accepted  £24,000, — a  sum  scarcely  exceeding 
one  year's  net  income  of  his  family  estates, — as  a  relief  for 
his  support,  and  consented  that  his  title  under  the  settlement 
should  be  extinguished.  If  he  was  under  the  disabilities  of  an 
alien  and  could  not  hold  the  estate,  the  Act  of  1749  could 
confer  no  valid  title  on  the  trustees  of  the  Hospital,  still  less 
could  it  operate  in  law  to  deprive  his  only  son  Anthony  James, 
who  was  born  in  England  in  1757,  and  succeeded  him  as 
Earl  of  Newburgh  in  1786,  of  his  rights  of  inheritance. 
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The  estates  which  were  transferred  to  Greenwich  Hospital, 
comprised  the  manor,  demesne  and  lands  of  Dilston  ; e  the 
lands  and  royalties  of  the  barony  of  Langley ; f  the  manor 
and  lands  of  Meldon,  with  its  appurtenances;6  the  lands  of 
the  barony  of  Wark ; h  the  manor  of  Throckley  ;l  the  manor 
of  Newlands  ;  the  manor  of  Whittonstall ; k  the  estates  of 
Thornborough,1  Coastley,  andWestwood,"1  Middleton  Hall, n 
Spindleston,  and  Utchester  ;  °  the  manor  of  Scremerston  ; p 
estates  in  Hexhamshire ; q  the  manor  of  Aldston  Moor ; r  and 
detached  properties  of  less  importance  in  Northumberland ; ' 
together  with  the  manors  of  Castlerigg,  Derwentwater,  and 
Thornthwaite,  and  the  rest  of  the  property  near  Keswick.  * 
The  surface  rental  of  the  above-mentioned  estates,  with  the 
lesser  properties,  comprising  in  all  about  41,000  acres, 
produced  a  gross  income  of  £43,487  in  1816;  the  gross 
annual  produce  of  the  mines  was  returned  in  1818,  at  the 
large  sum  of  £15,374  in  addition  ;  and  in  one  year  (1823), 
it  reached  the  sum  of  £37,000.  The  net  balances  of  income 
derived  by  the  Hospital,  from  the  lands,  woods,  and  mines 


e  The  rent  received  in  Dilston  manor 
in  1715  was  £431.  From  an  account 
showing  the  rental  of  the  several  estates 
in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Durham,  belonging  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, in  1816,  (ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed  23rd  May 
1816),  it  appears  that  the  rental  of 
the  Dilston  estates  was,  in  that  year, 
£3515. 

f  And  of  the  lands  of  Langley 
barony,  £10,806. 

«  And  of  Meldon,  £4,393.  At  the 
time  of  the  sale  by  the  Hospital,  some 
years  ago,  the  estates  of  Meldon,  com- 
prising 2070  acres,  with  a  rental  of 
£2119,  were  sold  for  £56,900. 

h  The  rental  in  1819  was  £1967,  as 
appears  by  the  above-mentioned  ac- 
count. Wark  has  become  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's,  by  exchange,  in 
modern  times. 

*  The  rental  in  1816  was  €1001. 

k  And  of  Newlands  and  Whittonstall, 
£2463. 

1  The  rental  in  1816  was  £1826. 

m  The  rental  in  1816  was  £2086. 

D  The  rental  in  1816  was  £1100. 

0  The  rental  in  1816  was  £4062. 
p  The  rental  in  1816  was  £3681. 

1  The  rental  in  1816  was  £1570. 


r  The  manor  of  Aldston,  with  its  rights, 
members,  and  appurtenances,  had  been 
acquired  by  Sir  Edward  Radcliffe,  in 
October  1629,  by  purchase  from  Henry 
Hilton,  Esq.  for  £2500.  The  other 
estates  of  the  Royal  Hospital  in  Aldston 
Moor  were  acquired  subsequently,  either 
by  purchase  or  by  allotments  of  com- 
mon ;  and  the  rental  of  these  is  stated  at 
£1463  in  1816. 

8  The  Derwentwater  estates  were 
situated  in  about  thirty-eight  different 
localities  in  this  county.  Those  in  the 
northern  part  were  at  Scremerston,  Holy 
Island,  Ancroft,  Tweedmouth,  Norham, 
and  Lowick. 

1  The  Keswick  property  is  returned 
at  646  acres,  in  1816,  producing  a  rental 
of  £1395.  The  whole  of  the  Cumber- 
land estates,  at  the  time  of  the  sale  to 
Mr.  Marshall,  comprised  2376  acres 
of  woodland,  meadow,  crag,  and  island. 
Many  years  ago,  and  before  Mr.  John 
Grey  became  the  agent  and  receiver 
for  the  (Greenwich  Hospital  estates,  this 
Cumberland  property  was  improvident- 
ly  and  unadvisedly  sold.  The  purchaser 
was  Mr.  Marshall  of  Leeds ;  and  the 
sum  bargained  for,  is  said  to  have  been 
£20,000  below  the  value  of  the  land 
and  timber. 
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of  the  Derwentwater  family,  appear  from  a  parliamentary 
paper  to  have  been — 

In  1788  -  -  -  -  £26,016 

1798  -  -  -  -  34,279 

1808  -  -  -  -  27,593 

1818  -  -  -  -  39,913 

1828  -  -  -  -  49,421 

1831  -  -  -  -  38,286 

After  the  last-mentioned  period,  the  Cumberland  estates, 
the  Meldon  property,  and  the  Hartburn- Grange  property, 
were  sold,  and  yet  the  present  net  annual  income  is  the 
enormous  sum  of  £44,000,  or  thereabouts. 

The  Cumberland  property  had  nearly  passed  into  private 
hands  only  a  few  years  after  it  was  torn  by  the  Government 
from  its  rightful  inheritors,  for  it  was  sold  by  authority  of 
the  then  Commissioners  for  Forfeited  Estates,  and  bought 
by  Sir  William  Smith ;  but  the  ministry,  on  finding  that  it 
would  be  a  popular  and  politic  measure  to  endow  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Seamen  with  the  broad  lands  of  the  murdered 
Earl,  caused  the  sale  to  be  annulled  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
on  the  ground  that  all  the  Commissioners  had  not  signed 
the  deed.  The  whole  property  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
ferred on  Greenwich  Hospital ;  and  the  Cumberland  es- 
tates remained  in  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  that 
national  charity,  until  the  sale  already  stated  to  have  been 
made  in  very  modern  times,  when  the  mountain  domain  of 
the  noble  and  time-honoured  Radcliffes  passed  to  the  hands 
of  a  wealthy  purchaser — Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds. 

The  princely  possessions  of  the  gallant  Derwentwater 
were  no  sooner  under  the  controul  of  the  Commissioners, 
than  measures  were  taken  to  obliterate  as  far  as  possible  all 
things  that  could  serve  to  remind  the  people  of  their  loss. 
The  hall  was  destined  to  demolition  ;  its  materials  were 
valued,  and  the  deer  were  to  be  sold.  After  the  hall  had 
been  dismantled,  and  its  contents  and  enrichments  dispersed," 
the  walls  were  demolished  piecemeal,  for  building  purposes  ; 

u  In  August  1736,  the  furniture  late  persed  from  Dilston  Hall,  some  un- 

belonging  to  the  Earl's  only  son,  was  doubted  reliques  remain,  which  will  be 

demanded  and  received,  with  some  ex-  noticed  presently ;  but  there  are  few 

ceptions,  by  Mr.  Strickland,  for  Sir  houses  in  the  neighbouring  country, 

John  Webb  and  Counsellor  Pigott,  whatever  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 

executors  of  his  will.  whose  inmates  do  not  persuade  them- 

Of  the  pictures,  "heir  looms,"  and  selves  that  they  possess  some  article 

moveable  property  which  were  dis-  that  "  came  out  of  Dilston  Hall." 
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and  at  length  in  1765,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ordered 
that  the  house  be  entirely  taken  down,  and  the  remain- 
ing materials  sold.w  Ten  years  later,  it  was  directed  that 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  house  should  be  levelled, 
but  that  what  remained  of  the  old  castle  should  be 
preserved,  and  that  some  trees  be  planted  round  the 
chapel.  That  little  edifice  had  been  repaired  in  1736, 
and  in  it,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been 
for  some  years  officiating  for  the  benefit  of  the  neigh- 
bours. The  Rev.  J.  Walton,  who  in  October  1733,  had 
been  licensed  by  the  bishop,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Sharp,  the  archdeacon,  to  officiate  in  this  chapel,  officiated 
gratuitously,  and  experienced  anything  but  liberal  treatment, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  the  confiscated  property 
with  which  the  spoilers  were  enriched ;  for  he  complained, 
in  1735,x  that  although  he  had  bought  a  surplice  and  books, 
he  could  not  obtain  repayment  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  that  he  was  much  in  need  of  an  allowance 
for  a  clerk,  "  so  that  he  might  have  the  relief  of  a  Psalm  ! " 
Possibly  the  worthy  chaplain  was  driven  to  raise  funds  by 
making  an  exhibition  of  the  remains  of  the  Derwentwater 
family  in  the  ancient  vault — the  narrow  house  in  which  the 
Government  had  condescended  to  allow  them  to  repose  ; 
for  in  1775,  the  desecration  had  become  too  flagrant  to  be 
countenanced  even  by  the  then  Commissioners  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  who  ordered  "  that  the  entrance  to  the  vault 
should  be  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
from  being  made  a  show  of."  So  this  little  domestic  chapel, 
which  still  stands  amid  sheltering  trees  and  the  adjacent 
ruins  of  the  old  castle,  alone  remain — 

"  Where  the  Radcliffe,  alas  !  rules  no  more  ; 
But  that  time  hallowed  wall 
And  the  old  trees  recall 
His  goodness  and  grandeur  of  yore." 


w  The  bell  and  the  clock  were  given 
to  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Aid- 
stone.  The  former  bore  the  date  of 
1714,  and  therefore  had  not  long  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl.  The  bell 
having  been  cracked  in  1845,  it  was 
re-cast,  with  some  additional  metal,  so 
that  its  tone  is  no  longer  that  which 
sounded  through  the  gallant  Derwent- 
water's  festive  halls.  The  board  minute 
of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  donation 


of  the  bell  and  clock  to  Aldstone  church, 
is  dated  28  August  1767.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  about  1769. 

In  1740,  the  materials  of  the  house 
were  valued  at  £751. 

x  In  a  letter  dated  7  July,  wherein 
he  says,  that  Sir  Charles  Wager  encou- 
rages him  to  continue  to  officiate.  Sir 
Charles  was  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Hospital. 

It  would  seem  that  about  this  period 


M 
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Dilston  Hall,  as  k  stood  in  the  lifetime  of  James  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  was  a  plain  extensive  building,  two  stories 
in  height,  which  occupied  three  sides  of  an  oblong  rect- 
angular figure,  inclosing  a  court-yard,  paved  with  dark 
veined  limestone,  in  diamond-shaped  slabs,  and  entered  by 
the  great  gateway  already  mentioned,  which  was  built  late 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  is  still  standing.  The  longest 
range  of  building  occupied  the  northern  side ;  in  the  centre 
was  a  large  entrance  hall,  which  was  built  of  stone,  and 
approached  from  the  paved  court-yard  by  a  few  steps.  The 
court-yard  was  bounded  on  its  western  side  by  the  old 
tower  or  castle,  which  still  remains  ;  and  against  the  western 
front  of  that  structure,  a  range  of  building,  comprising 
several  rooms,  was  added  by  Lord  Derwentwater,  but  those 
rooms  were  never  finished  in  the  interior.  Mr.  Fairless 
of  Hexham,  preserves  a  fragment  of  carved  work  that  came 
from  Dilston  Hall,  and  probably  ornamented  the  panels  of 
one  of  these  rooms.  The  following  is  a  representation  of 
this  fragment : — 


The  western  facade  presented  in  the  upper  story  a  range 
of  nine  windows,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  vale 
of  Hexham/  This  front  was  raised  on  a  sort  of  terrace 
or  embankment,  above  a  formal  garden,  extending  further 
westward,  and  to  the  edge  of  the  river  cliff,  which  is  there 
a  precipitous  declivity  of  a  hundred  feet.  The  intended 
state  apartments  were  on  this  facade  of  the  building.  There 
was  a  large  hall,  entered  from  the  garden,  with  a  drawing- 
room  and  a  dining-room  on  the  northern  side,  and  other 
rooms  on  the  southern  side.  After  dry  weather  in  the 
summer,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  broad  straight  walks 
of  the  garden,  which  intersected  in  the  centre  :  there  was 
probably  a  fountain  in  the  middle, z  and  flower  beds  seem 
to  have  occupied  the  spaces  between  the  walks. 


divine  offices,  according  to  the  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  said  at 
Dilston,  in  "  Swinburne's  House." 

y  It  is  so  represented  in  the   large 
print  published  in  1766. 


z  In  digging  a  hill  to  the  south-east 
of  the  mansion,  leaden  pipes  have  been 
found,  which  probably  conducted  water 
for  the  jet  d'eau.  A  slightly  hollowed 
space  in  the  centre  seems  to  mark  its  site. 
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"  The  spot  where  once  the  garden  smiled," 

was  separated  by  a  wall  on  the  south  side,  from  the  avenue 
of  chestnut  trees  which  still  remains  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
straight  walk  opposite  to  the  garden  entrance  of  the  mansion, 
there  was  a  stone  gateway,  through  which  a  path,  or  per- 
haps a  drive,  was  carried  round  the  margin  of  the  river 
cliff,  curving  to  the  south,  which  seems  to  have  communi- 
cated with  the  avenue  formed  by  the  chestnut  trees  already 
mentioned  :  that  avenue  led  to  the  old  gateway  which  gave 
access  to  the  great  court  of  the  mansion  ;  and  opposite  to 
that  gateway  was  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  range  of  building  on  the  north.  The  old  domestic 
chapel  adjoined  this  gateway ;  but  these,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  old  stone  tower  to  the  west,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
buildings  that  once  occupied  the  now  level  greensward  : — 

"  The  star  of  Dilston  Hall  has  set; 

And  in  its  chambers,  weeds  and  grass 
Have  sprung  through  marble,  green  and  wet, 
Unshelter'd  from  the  storms  of  Heaven 
By  roofs  that  Time's  neglect  has  riven  ; 
While  owls  and  bats  and  unclean  things 
O'er  long-quench'd  hearths  may  fold  their  wings." 

There  is  a  vault  or  dungeon  below  the  entrance  floor  of 
the  old  castle,  within  its  walls ;  and  a  low  subterranean 
passage,  which  extends  beneath  the  site  of  the  demolished 
house,  has  been  said  to  lead  to  a  vaulted  chamber  beneath 
the  ruins  of  this  antient  tower — a  chamber  which  popular 
superstition  attributed  to  goblin  structure,  like  the  hall 
beneath  the  old  castle  of  the  Giffards  of  Tester,  the  ruins  of 
which  stand  upon  Hope's  Water,  in  Scotland ; a  and  it  is 
said  that  there  was  a  communication  by  a  stair  of  many 
steps  in  a  vaulted  way,  cut  through  the  rock,  from  this 
chamber  to  the  Divelswater,  where  there  certainly  are 
apertures  in  the  rock  that  may  have  led  to  such  a  passage. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  in  1 735,  the  rents  of  the 
settled  estates  had  been  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(8  Geo.  II.  c.  29)  on  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  building  of 
which  was  then  in  progress ;  and  that  in  1 749,  the  fee-simple 
of  the  estates  themselves  was  assumed  to  be  vested  by  Act  of 
Parliament  (22  Geo.  II.  c.  52)  upon  that  great  national  charity. 
For  some  time  after  the  family  property  had  been  so  acquired 


See  Note  to  Marmion,  Canto  iii., 
M    2 
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by  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  Commissioners  sustained  defeats 
and  difficulties  at  law  from  the  want  of  the  title  deeds,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  lost ;  at  all  events  they  had  not  been 
found.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  in  1715  or  early  in 
1716,  the  deeds  and  writings  were  hastily  removed  from 
Dilston  Hall  to  the  neighbouring  cottage  of  a  faithful 
dependent  of  the  Derwentwater  family.  As  soon  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  these  important  evidences  were  secretly 
transferred  from  thence  to  Capheaton  House,  for  better 
security ;  and  in  the  friendly  care  of  the  ancestors  of  Sir 
John  Swinburne  they  remained,  concealed  between  two  walls, 
for  the  chief  part  of  half  a  century.  While  the  title  deeds 
were  thus  resting  in  their  obscure  hiding-place,  lamentable 
changes  were  seen  on  the  broad  lands  to  which  they  related; 
through  tragic  scenes  their  noble  owners  passed,  and  by 
vindictive  acts  of  the  most  outrageous  injustice,  the  Govern- 
ment withheld  the  princely  inheritance  of  the  Radcliffes 
from  its  rightful  owners,  and  conferred  it  upon  strangers. 
At  length,  the  boxes  containing  the  title-deeds  were  dis- 
covered by  a  prying  mason,  who,  in  hopes  of  a  reward,  gave 
notice  of  his  discovery  to  Sir  Ambrose  Middleton  of  Belsay, 
by  whose  authority,  as  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county, 
officers  came  to  Capheaton,  under  pretence  of  searching  for 
arms,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  long-lost  deeds,  which 
were  thereupon  taken  to  London,  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital  these  multitudin- 
ous and  valuable  documents  have  ever  since  continued. 

It  now  remains  to  describe  the  state  in  which  the  body  of 
James  Earl  of  Derwentwater  was  found,  when  the  coffin, 
resting  in  the  family  vault  beneath  his  chapel  at  Dilston, 
was  first  violated  in  1805,  and  again  opened  on  a  subsequent 
occasion.  A  brief  notice  will  be  added  of  such  personal 
reliques  of  the  noble  victim,  preserved  in  different  hands,  as 
are  known  by  the  writer. 

The  last  member  of  the  Radcliffe  family  whose  remains 
were  deposited  in  this  vault,  was  the  Lady  Mary  Radcliffe, 
(daughter  of  Francis,  first  Earl,)  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  3rd  March  1724,  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age,  having 
survived  her  unfortunate  nephew  little  more  than  eight 
years,  and  her  own  coffin  was  here  placed  by  his  side.  The 
names  of  their  ancestors,  by  whose  bones  their  own  were 
laid,  were  no  longer  commemorated  in  the  chapel  above  ; 
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and  during  the  many  years  that  succeeded,  all  partook  the 
silence  and  desolation  of  the  land  where  all  things  are 
forgotten.  Time  rolled  on,  and  one  by  one  the  members 
of  the  family  disappeared  from  amongst  the  living,  and  many 
found  a  place  of  last  repose  in  foreign  lands ; — the  stranger 
had  usurped  the  inheritance  of  the  RadcmTes  ;  the  hall  that 
was  once  their  home  was  at  length  demolished ;  and  during 
the  sixty  years  which  next  succeeded  the  sepulture  of  the 
Lady  Mary  at  Dilston,  the  dread  stillness  of  death  was  at 
least  undisturbed,  for  the  vault  remained  closed  and  pro- 
bably undiscovered.  In  1784,  however,  when  the  father  of 
the  present  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby  Castle  visited  this  touch- 
ing spot,  the  vault  was  open,  and  he  saw  the  coffin  of  the 
last  Lord  Derwentwater,  which  he  found  uninjured  either  by 
sacrilegious  hands  or  by  decay.  Its  covering  of  crimson 
velvet,  its  brass  inscription-plate  and  gilt  ornaments,  looked 
quite  new  and  fresh,  and  it  had  not  then  been  opened.  But 
in  1805,b  a  deputation  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Commis- 
sioners, accompanied  by  Mr.  Dyer,  their  secretary,  visiting 
Dilston,  upon  their  official  tour  of  inspection,  conceived  a 
curiosity  to  inspect  the  remains  of  the  murdered  Earl ;  and 
so,  pretending  that  it  was  an  historical  doubt  whether  the 
head  had  been  restored  to  the  body  ere  it  was  placed  under 
the  seal  of  the  tomb,  an  inspection  was  accordingly  made. 
The  outer  coffins  were  opened  with  difficulty,  and  within  the 
inner  shell,  on  raising  the  waxed  cloth  from  the  face  of  its 
passive  tenant,  the  bystanders  viewed  with  amazement  the 
features  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  undecayed  !  The  body 
was  found  in  a  state  of  complete  preservation  ;  the  suture 
round  the  neck  marked  the  violence  which,  ninety  years 
before,  had  prematurely  wrapped  those  features  in  the  gloom 
of  night,  and  dismissed  the  soul  to  join  the  white-robed 
army ;  but  the  sweet  amenity  of  expression  which  had 
beamed  on  all  who  beheld  the  Earl's  countenance  in  life, 
had  not  been  effaced  in  the  tomb  ;  even  through  the  rigidity 
of  death  his  features  presented  a  youthful  appearance  and 
pleasing  regularity  ;  the  pearly  teeth  were  perfect,  and  the 
hair  was  undecayed. 

Their  curiosity  gratified,  the  disturbers  of  the  tomb  had 
not  the  decency  to  cause  it  to  be  again  closed  ;  they  abso- 

b  The  year  is  given  as  1807,  in  Sur-      from  a  newspaper  of  the  time,  to  be 
tees's  History  of  Durham,  but  it  appears       1805. 
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lutely  suffered  the  remains  of  the  noble  victim  to  be  left 
exposed  to  vulgar  gaze,  and  a  miscreant  blacksmith  dared 
to  draw  several  of  the  teeth,  which  were  sold  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  half-a-crown  a  piece.  At  length,  even  the 
then  Commissioners  or  their  agent  were  scandalized  by  such 
desecration,  and  the  vault  was  ordered  to  be  again  closed. 
In  this  state  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Howard  in  1828. c  Ten 
years  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  loosening 
of  some  of  the  stones,  the  family  vault  was  again  opened 
and  inspected,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Grey,  then  and  now 
receiver  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  estates  ;  and  though  the 
Earl's  coffin  was  not  re-opened,  an  interesting  discovery 
was  made.  A  square  leaden  box,  apparently  more  than  a 
century  old,  was  found  below  the  Earl's  coffin,  sunk  in  the 
soft  spongy  earth  of  the  floor,  until  nearly  covered.  On 
this  box  being  partly  opened,  a  human  heart  and  viscera  were 
found.  The  box  is  stated  to  be  without  inscription ;  and 
there  is  not  any  trace,  written  or  oral,  of  such  a  casket  having 
been  brought  to  Dilston.  It  may  have  been  secretly  de- 
posited where  it  was  found.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  frame  to  which  this  now  motionless  relic  once  gave 
animation  was  that  of  Charles  Radcliffe,  whose  heart 
tradition  declares  to  have  been  taken  by  two  servants  of 
Lord  Newburgh  to  Dilston.  As  to  the  heart  of  the  Earl, 
his  brother,  we  know  that  when  the  royal  lily  of  Bourbon 
had  been  involved  in  a  like  ruin  with  that  of  the  white  rose 
of  Stuart,  in  the  fearful  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution, 
that  relic  was  torn  from  its  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  nunnery 
at  Paris,  where  it  had  so  long  rested ;  and  Robespierre,  or 
perhaps  some  myrmidons  in  the  name  of  that  sanguinary 
monster,  caused  the  heart  of  the  loyal  nobleman  to  be 
thrown  from  its  recess  into  a  neighbouring  cemetery/ 

c  A   few   years   afterwards,  viz.  on  ried  Anthony  James  Radcliffe,  after- 

15th  September  1836,  the  Countess  of  wards  Earl  of  Newburgh,  on  the  30th 

Newburgh,  widow  of  Anthony  James  June  1789.  He  died  in  December  1814, 

Radcliffe,  grandson  of  Charles  Radcliffe,  without  issue. 

and  last  heir  male  of  the  Derwentwater  d  The  place  in  the  wall  is  still  pointed 

family,  visited  Dilston.     She  remained  out,    as  Miss    Strickland  has  been  so 

long  in    the  chapel,   and  viewed  the  good   as   to  inform  the   writer.     The 

ruins  ;    and   it   was   believed   that  no  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  a  History 

other  member  of  the  family  had  visited  of  Paris,  written  soon  after    the  Re- 

the   spot   for  a  hundred  years.     This  storation,  which  work,  translated  into 

lady,  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Joseph  English,  was  published  in  1824,  in  three 

Webb,  Esq.  and  grand-niece  of  Anna  volumes. 
Maria,  Countess  of  Derwentwater,  mar- 
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The  entrance  to  the  vault  at  Dilston  was  carefully  closed 
after  the  private  inspection  in  1838.  On  this  opportunity, 
a  drawing  was  made  of  the  coffins  ranged  in  the  vault ; 
which  are  all  of  lead,  the  outer  coffins  having  now  decayed, 
excepting  that  of  James,  last  Earl,  of  which  the  sides  and 
gilt  ornaments  are  in  some  preservation.  They  are  six  in 
number,  and  rest  in  the  undermentioned  order,  upon  two 
low  brick  walls  which  are  built  across  the  vault.  The 
inscriptions  are  as  follow  : — 

Edward  Earl  of  Derwentwater,   died  20  April  1705,  in  the  50th 

year  of  his  age. 
B.  R.  24  August  1696. 
F.  R.  Com.  Dar.  21  April  1696,  aged  72. 
F.  R.  28  Sep.  1704,  aged  48. 
The  Right  Hon.  James,  late  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  died  Feb.  24, 

1715,  aged  27  years. 
Lady  Mary  Radclyffe,  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Derwentwater, 

died  3rd  March  1724,  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age. 

A  large  mahogany  chest,  which  is  preserved  at  Thorndon 
Hall,  contains  the  complete  suit  of  black  velvet,  the  black 
knit  worsted  hose  and  shoes,  the  wig  of  light  coloured 
hair,  and  the  beaver  hat,  which  the  last  Earl  wore  upon 
the  scaffold.  His  apparel  on  that  day  has  been  already 
described.  This  chest  contains  also  the  black  cloth  which 
covered  the  fatal  block.  It  is  incised  by  the  axe,  and 
part  of  it  has  been  saturated  by  blood.  The  linen  that 
the  Earl  wore  bears  the  same  gory  traces.  Among  the 
treasured  reliques  in  the  chest  is  a  mask,  taken  from  the 
face  of  the  noble  victim  after  death,  and  which  is  modelled 
in  alabaster.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  features 
of  the  Earl,  as  pourtrayed  in  a  half-length  portrait,  repre- 
senting him  in  armour,  which  is  also  preserved  at  Thorndon. 
A  paper,  attesting  the  contents  of  the  chest,  is  signed  by 
the  Earl's  daughter,  Lady  Petre;  and  there  is  a  request  by 
the  Countess,  his  widow,  in  her  own  handwriting,  that  the 
chest  may  never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  unless  it  be 
replaced  by  one  of  greater  value.  Lady  Derwentwater 
preserved  with  care,  and  made  a  velvet  cover  for  the  prayer- 
book  which  her  lord  used  while  in  the  Tower.  It  is  a 
collection  of  prayers  compiled  by  Gother,  in  1707,  and 
seems  to  have  been  entitled  "  The  Sinner's  Complaints  to 
God."  There  are  two  leaves  much  torn  by  use  at  the 
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prayers  for  blessings  to  children,    and  some  leaves   bear 
marks  of  having  been  blotted  and  stained  by  tears. e 

On  the  death  of  Anthony  James,  Earl  of  Newburgh, 
(whose  title  thereupon  devolved  on  Mr.  Francis  Eyref  of 
Hassop,)  Lady  Newburgh,  his  widow,  sent  to  Sir  John  Swin- 
burne of  Capheaton,  a  lock  of  Lord  Derwentwater's  hair,  a 
piece  of  his  linen  shirt  stained  by  his  blood,  and  the  wedding 
ring  of  the  Countess  of  Derwentwater;  all  which  reliques  the 
worthy  baronet  preserves  carefully,  together  with  the  letters 
already  referred  to,  and  in  part  extracted,  and  some  family 
letters  from  Lady  Swinburne,  wife  of  Sir  William,  written 
about  the  time  when  Lord  Derwentwater  suffered,  and  many 
of  which  refer  to  the  noble  victim. 

There  are  four  portraits  of  the  Earl,  at  Thorndon.  One 
has  been  described  at  p.  37  of  this  memoir,  being  a  full- 
length  portrait,  in  which  he  is  represented  in  the  robes  of  a 
peer,  as  in  the  portrait  which  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  work.  Another  is  a  half-length  in  armour.  A 
third  is  a  three-quarter  length,  also  in  robes ;  and  the  fourth 
is  a  miniature  in  the  same  attire.  Mr.  Cole,  in  his  MS. 
Collections,8  mentions  a  half-length  portrait  of  the  Earl  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  as  existing  when  he  wrote,  in  the  saloon 
of  Horseheath  Hall,  Cambridgeshire. 

In  the  hall  at  Slindon,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Lady  New- 
burgh, there  is  a  family  picture,  representing  the  Earl  in 
his  robes,  and  his  lady,  who  holds  on  her  knee  their  child, 
apparently  aged  about  six  months.  The  lady  is  attired  in 
crimson  and  ermine. 

The  author  has  recently  obtained  a  half-length  portrait 
of  a  lady,  which  was  saved  from  the  fire  in  the  manor- 
house  at  Hexham,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  a  contem- 
porary portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Derwentwater.  The 
form  of  the  face  is  oval,  the  eyes  and  hair  dark,  and  the 
complexion  warm.  The  features  are  small,  and  the  coun- 
tenance, which  is  youthful,  has  a  sweet  and  most  pleasing 
expression. 

A  portrait  in  oval  form  was  found  at  Thorndon  some 
years  ago,  of  Mary  Davis,  mother  of  Lady  Mary  Tudor 

e   There  are   other  prayer-books  at  Maria  Barbara,  afterwards  Lady  Petre. 

Thorndon,  with  the  autographs  of  Anna  f  As  to  this  honourable  family,  see 

Maria,  Countess  of  Derwentwater  ;  her  Annual  Register  1804,  p.  503. 

son   John  ;    and  her    daughter    Anna  e  In  Mus.  Brit.  vol.  vii.  p.  224. 


ear 
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Radcliffe,  the  Earl's  mother,  of  whom  there  is  a  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  at  Slindon.  Mrs.  Mary  Davis  is 
represented  in  a  close  fitting  dress,  embroidered  in  an  Indian 
pattern;  her  hair  is  worn  flat.  The  face  is  not  thought 
very  handsome.  Lady  Mary  Tudor  resembles  Charles  II. 

Mention  has  been  already  made  (at  p.  107)  of  the  crucifix 
which  the  Earl  wore  on  the  morning  of  his  decollation  ;  and 
a  gold  cross  which  belonged  to  him  was  shown  a  few  years 
ago,  to  a  correspondent  of  the  writer,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Phillips,  then  chaplain  of  the  convent  at  Hammersmith. 
An  elaborately  finished  gun  which  was  used  by  the  Earl, 
and  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Rippon  of  Tynemouth,  has  been 
mentioned  at  p.  38  ;  and  an  elegant  dress  sword  or  rapier, 
worn  by  the  noble  Derwentwater,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Robert  Leadbitter  of  Ryton  Grove. 

Many  documentary  reliques  of  the  Earl  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  memoir ;  several  letters  written 
by  him  are  preserved  at  Thorndon,  and  some  are  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Newburgh  at  Slindon.  Mr.  James  Reed 
of  Sunderland,  Consul  for  France  at  that  port,  has  a  book 
(a  French  peerage)  which  contains  an  inscription  in  the 
Earl's  autograph. 

A  very  beautiful  covering  for  the  altar,  made  of  primrose- 
coloured  satin,  quilted  and  richly  embroidered,  which  came 
from  the  chapel  of  Dilston  Hall,  is  preserved  with  great 
care,  at  Durham,  by  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Douglas, 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  Douglas  married,  for  his  first  wife,  a  daughter 
of  General  Rooke,  whose  ancestor  was  James  Rooke,  third 
husband  of  the  Lady  Mary,  mother  of  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water. Mr.  Rooke 's  family  resided  in  the  antient  parish  of 
St.  Briavel's,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  With  this  rich 
altar-covering  are  preserved  two  small  cushions,  similarly 
embroidered ;  and  a  very  beautiful  cloth,  perhaps  used  as 
a  frontal  or  antependium,  the  material  of  which  is  white 
silk,  embroidered  with  a  flowing  pattern  in  silk  thread,  of 
crimson,  green,  and  gold.  All  these  were  likewise  used  for 
the  service  of  the  altar  of  Dilston  chapel. 

The  carved  oak  chest  in  which  these  ornaments  and  the 
sacramental  plate,  and  probably  also  the  vestments,  were 
kept  at  Dilston  chapel,  has  found  its  way  from  thence  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Colbeck  of  Wai  wick  Grange,  near  Four- 
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stones.  Many  years  ago,  this  chest  was  made  a  receptacle 
for  flour,  but  it  is  now  respectfully  preserved.  It  is  between 
four  and  five  feet  in  length,  is  elaborately  carved,  and  is 
altogether  one  of  the  finest  things  of  its  kind  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  annexed  plate  conveys  a  very  accurate 
representation  of  this  chest. 

Many  articles  of  furniture,  some  few  family  portraits, 
and  other  property,  that  once  belonged  to  Dilston  Hall,  still 
linger  in  the  vicinity,  where  they  are  greatly  treasured.  In 
the  old  mansion  of  Beaufront,  and  in  the  manor-house  of 
Hexham,  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  much  valuable  pro- 
perty was  accumulated  that  had  enriched  the  chambers  of 
Dilston  Hall,  before  the  happening  of  those  melancholy 
events  which  scattered  its  contents  among  strangers.  But 
the  furniture  of  those  houses  having  been  subsequently 
dispersed  by  public  sale,  the  traditional  link  has  been 
broken,  and  the  things  themselves  have  for  the  most  part 
disappeared.  The  memory  of  the  young  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water  is  so  fondly  cherished,  that  furniture  is  often  pointed 
out  as  having  once  been  his,  although  the  evidence  of  its 
authenticity  is  quite  insufficient,  except  in  the  opinion  of 
the  owners,  who  are  content  on  slight  grounds  to  flatter 
themselves  that  they  possess  what  was  once  in  Dilston 
Hall :— 

"  Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise." 

Still  some  veritable  reliques  of  the  household  property  of 
the  Derwentwater  family  may  be  pointed  out.  Foremost 
amongst  these,  let  us  mention  the  fine  old  carved  chair 
preserved  by  Philip  Henry  Howard,  Esq.  M.P.,  in  the 
RadclhTe  Room  at  Corby  Castle,  and  known  as  "  My  Lady's 
Chair."  It  was  long  reverentially  handed  down  by  the 
descendants  of  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Countess  of  Der- 
wentwater, of  whose  representative  it  was  recently  purchased 
for  its  present  possessor. h  The  opposite  plate  conveys  an 
accurate  representation  of  this  old  chair,  which,  it  will  be 

h    The    families    of    Radcliffe    and  present  Lord  Petre,)  to  Emma  Agnes, 

Howard   are   doubly   connected,    first  daughter  of  Henry  Howard,   Esq.  of 

by  the  marriage,  in  1762,  of  Robert  Corby  Castle. 

Edward,  ninth  Lord  Petre,  to  Anne,  The     chair    above-mentioned     was 

heiress   of  Philip    Howard,   who    was  bought  of  Ann   Hewer,   whose  great 

brother    of    Edward,    ninth    Duke    of  grandmother  lived  with  the  Countess. 

Norfolk  ;    and  secondly,  by  the   mar-  She  married  A.  Cockbain  of  Keswick. 
riage    of   Henry,    eleventh   Lord    (the 
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seen,  bears  the  Radcliffe  arms.  Another  relique,  also  pre- 
served in  Cumberland,  is  a  stately  and  most  elaborately 
carved  oak  bedstead  which  belonged  to  Lord  Derwentwater, 
and  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  his  house 
on  Lord's  Island,  by  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  solicitor, 
of  Cockermouth,  in  whose  family  it  has  remained,  highly 
valued,  ever  since  1716.  In  Crosthwaite's  museum  at  Kes- 
wick,  is  preserved  an  ancient  arm  chair  of  oak,  which  likewise 
came  from  Lord  Derwentwater 's  house,  and  has  the  Radcliffe 
arms  carved  upon  it.  A  large  chair  of  ash,  beautifully  carved, 
which  came  from  the  same  place,  was  sold  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Newburgh  by  Mr.  Crosthwaite,  who  preserves  the  lock  and 
key  of  the  ponderous  outer  door  of  the  Radcliffe 's  mansion. ! 
A  bell,  probably  the  dinner  bell  of  their  mansion,  is  in  the 
town-hall  of  Keswick,  and  is  of  fine  tone.  A  treasure  of 
greater  value  is  said  to  remain  submerged  in  the  lake  of 
Derwentwater,  being  no  less  than  a  chest  full  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe's  plate,  which  tradition  avers  to  have  fallen  into  the 
lake.  It  is  very  provoking  that  neither  time  or  place  are 
specified,  so  that  there  is  no  better  hope  of  ever  touching 
this  treasure  than  there  is  of  seizing  the  raven-guarded 
hoard  which  is  alleged  to  glitter  spell-bound  in  the  souter- 
r aines  of  Dilston  Castle.  Of  the  house  on  Lord's  Island, 
itself,  only  some  low  walls  remain. 

Near  Aldstone,  there  is  a  very  old  house,  with  thick 
stone  walls,  called  Lowbyer  manor-house,  which  is  pointed 
out  as  the  place  where  the  Earl  used  to  stay  on  his 
journeys  to  his  Derwentwater  property.  It  was  probably 
the  residence  of  his  agent,  and  there  is  a  room  in  it  which 
is  called  "  The  Earl's  Bedroom."  Down  to  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  that  house  was  inhabited  by  Mr.  John  Dickenson, 
then  agent  there  for  Greenwich  Hospital. 

At  Haughton  Castle,  on  the  North  Tyne,  a  very  fine 
antient  cabinet,  ornamented  with  inlaid  work,  is  preserved 
by  William  Smith,  Esq.  It  came  from  an  old  cottage  on 
Corbridge  Fell,  to  which  it  is  believed  to  have  been  removed 
from  Dilston  Hall. 

Another  fine  cabinet  of  larger  dimensions  but  less  antiquity, 
which  is  believed  to  have  come  from  Dilston  Hall  to  the 

1  The  door  itself  was  of  oak,  studded  Under  Mozzer,  a  place  13  miles  from 
with  wooden  knohs  and  rivets.  It  was  Keswick.  The  lock  weighs  eleven 
sold  to  a  person  named  Wilson,  of  pounds. 
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manor-house  at  Hexbam,  is  preserved  by  Miss  Barrow,  a 
lady  who  resides  in  that  town.  An  escritoire  fitted  to  the 
angle  of  a  wall,  and  provided  with  secret  drawers,  is  pre- 
served by  the  hostess  of  the  Bull  Inn  at  Hexham,  as  the 
writing  desk  of  Lord  Derwentwater.  And  Mr.  Fairless,  of 
that  ancient  town,  a  diligent  student  and  collector  of  an- 
tiquities, possesses  a  small  chest  of  drawers  carved  in  oak, 
which  came  into  his  family  from  Dilston  Hall.  We  may 
close  this  list  by  mentioning  a  fine  oak  table,  preserved  in 
the  Angel  Inn  at  Corbridge  ;  around  which  the  household 
retainers,  or  perhaps  guests  of  a  higher  grade,  were  wont  to 
partake  of  the  noble  Radcliffe's  hospitality  ;  and  a  carved 
chair,  bearing  the  Earl's  coronet,  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Hipp  on  of  Tynemouth. 

The  house  of  the  Earls  of  Derwentwater  in  the  town  of 
Newcastle,  has  disappeared.  It  was  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Newgate-street,  and  BelPs-court  stands  on  part  of 
its  court-yard,  Messrs.  Burnup's  factory  occupying  its  site. 
It  was  a  house  of  two  stories,  and  stood  in  a  garden.  It  had 
a  chapel,  in  which  there  was  some  stained  glass,  bearing 
the  RadclhTe  arms,  and  the  chapel  was  used  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  congregation k  for  some  time  after  the  house  had 
yielded  to  ignoble  tenants.  The  last  portion  of  the  mansion 
was  recently  demolished. 

iir  trait  glnria  mtmM  \ 

k  The  author  is  informed,  that  the  to  content  himself  with  £W."  The 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Northern  Dis-  letter  seems  to  be  addressed  to  a  noble- 
trict  is  official  trustee  of  a  "  Der-  man  connected  with  the  family;  and 
wentwater  Fund  "  for  weekly  masses  the  writer  of  it  expresses  his  hope  that 
for  the  deceased  members  of  the  family.  the  children  of  that  nobleman  "  may 
This  fund  affords  £20  per  annum.  The  live  to  perpetuate,  by  an  inheritance  of 
author  has  seen  a  letter,  which  was  which  no  revolutions  can  ever  deprive 
written  in  January  1782,  by  the  Rev.  them,  every  virtue  that  has  ever  adorned 
Charles  Cordell,  then  priest  at  New-  the  glorious  name  of  RADCLIFFE." 
castle,  (known  in  the  literary  world  as  It  should  have  been  added  in  a  for- 
translator  of  the  Letters  of  Pope  Gan-  mer  page,  that  the  Lady  Katherine, 
ganelli,  and  editor  of  some  other  works)  daughter  of  the  first  and  aunt  of  the 
in  which  the  Rev.  writer  refers  to  the  third  Earl  of  Derwentwater  died,  un- 
masses  which  he  said  twice  a  week,  married,  at  Brussells  or  Louvain,  in 
"for  increase  of  happiness  to  the  soul  1746;  and  that  the  Hon.  William 
of  Lady  Mary  Radcliffe  ;  from  whose  Radcliffe,  her  brother,  uncle  of  the 
charitable  bequeathment "  he  formerly  unfortunate  Earl,  died  at  Rome  in  No- 
received  £20  per  annum,  but  at  that  vember  1732,  and  was  said  to  have  left 
time,  "  by  the  pleasure  of  the  admini-  a  curious  collection  of  gold  medals  to 
strators  of  the  fund,"  he  was  "  forced  the  Chevalier. 
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YE  holy  towers  that  shade  the  wave-worn  steep, 
Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  brows  sublime, 
Though,  hurrying  silent  by,  relentless  Time 

Assail  you,  and  the  winter  whirlwinds  sweep  \ 

For,  far  from  grandeur's  blazing  crowded  halls, 
Here  Charity  hath  fix'd  her  chosen  seat, 
Oft  list'nirig  tearful  when  the  wild  winds  beat 

With  hollow  bodings  round  yon  ancient  walls  : 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 

Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high, 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  tower, 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  cry  ; 

Blest  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  might  save, 

And  snatch  him  cold  and  speechless  from  the  wave."  ! 


THE  fortress  of  Bamburgh  is  situated  towards  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Northumbrian  coast;  and  its  broad 
towers  and  massive  ramparts,  which  seem  to  defy  the  hand 
of  Time  and  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  crown  a  lofty  mass 
of  basaltic  rock,  which  rises  precipitously  from  the  wild  but 
comparatively  level  shore,  and  look  in  isolated  grandeur 
over  the  wide  and  restless  waters  of  the  Northern  Sea.  To 
the  Romans  this  picturesque  eminence  must  have  seemed 
the  appointed  site  for  a  Temple  of  the  Winds  ;  and  Bam- 
burgh Castle  is  said  to  have  originated  in  one  of  the  castella 
built  by  Agricola  on  his  third  campaign.  But  in  later  time, 
yet  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  became  the  citadel  of  a 
Saxon  monarch  ;  and  in  the  very  dawn  of  Christianity  in 

1  The  verses  prefixed  are   from  the       L.  Bowles,  who  was  at  Bamburgh  in 
pen  of  that  elegant  poet,  the  Rev.  W.        October  1827. 
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Northumberland,  was  dignified  as  the  Pharos  from  which 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  cherished  by  a  regal  convert,  first 
irradiated  her  dark  valleys  and  uncultivated  hills.  Then, 
as  now,  "the  rude  imperious"  waves  were  surging  con- 
tinually at  its  rocky  base  ;  but  in  that  mighty  wall  of 
volcanic  masonry,  Nature  upraised  an  enduring  barrier  to 
their  power,  and  decreed  that  the  proud  billows  should 
be  for  ever  stayed  at  the  foot  of  S.  Oswald's  adamantine 
throne. 

Grand  and  impressive  as  are  the  features  of  the  mighty 
castle  raised  by  human  hands,  they  are  rendered  more 
conspicuous  and  imposing  by  it  being  placed  upon  so 
remarkable  a  foundation, — a  rock  which  is  itself  a  gigantic 
fortress,  fashioned  by  a  mightier  hand.  An  overlying  mass 
of  basaltic  rock — attributable  possibly  to  lava  that  flowed 
from  craters  of  the  ancient  globe  during  the  deposition  of 
the  limestone  group,  occurs  in  the  general  form  of  a  long 
range,  crossing  the  country  in  the  direction  of  north-east  and 
south-west,  on  the  north  of  the  lead  mines.  Close  to  the 
edge  of  this  range,  the  Romans  constructed  their  wall,  and 
upon  many  of  its  eminences  built  their  military  castles. 
It  may  be  traced  along  the  escarpment  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone  in  the  direction  above-mentioned  ;  here  and  there 
it  swells  into  dome-shaped  masses  ;  and  its  eminences  form 
a  striking  feature  in  the  country  between  Alnwick  and 
Berwick.  They  occur  in  a  series  of  overlying  masses  on 
the  coast  from  the  Aln  to  Bamburgh  Castle,  which  occupies 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  of  these  rocks  ;  the  basalt 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  in  that  dangerous  group  known 
as  the  Fern  Islands,  which  are  opposite  to  Bamburgh  Castle ; 
and  it  forms  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Holy  Isle,  which 
is  seen  seven  miles  to  the  north  of  Bamburgh.  The  rock 
is  stratiform ;  but  at  Dunstanburgh,  the  cliff  is  partly  com- 
posed of  columnar  basalt.  Of  its  thickness,  an  astonishing 
example  is  presented,  on  lowering  a  light  down  that  hercu- 
lean shaft — the  draw-well  within  the  keep  of  Bamburgh 
Castle,  which  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  150  feet.  To 
the  depth  of  75  feet,  the  well  is  excavated  through  the 
basaltic  rock,  which  rests  upon  a  red  and  white  sandstone 
of  fine  grain.  m 

m  This  sandstone  has  been  quarried      castle,  and  has  yielded  material  for  a 
near  the  south-eastern  portion  of   the      great  part  of  the  restorations. 
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Whether  viewed  from  the  coast,  or  from  the  adjacent 
country,  nothing  can  be  more  grand  than  the  aspect  of 
Bamburgh  Castle.  It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  its 
plan  and  period  of  construction  to  the  fortress  of  Dover. 
Its  principal  feature  is  the  keep,  a  massive  square  tower, 
with  turrets  at  the  angles,  rising  in  Norman  strength  above 
circumvallations  which  crown  the  precipitous  escarpment 
of  the  rock,  and  are  strengthened  by  angular  towers  and 
circular  bastions  of  gigantic  proportions  ;  and  the  long 
range  of  surrounding  battlements  present  an  imposing, 
varied  outline ;  but  in  this  peaceful  age  — 

"  No  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky 
Seem  forms  of  giant  height." 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  position  have  been  so  aided 
by  the  arts  of  fortification,  that  the  rock-built  Castle  of 
Bamburgh  must  have  possessed  amazing  strength.  On  the 
land  side,  some  parts  of  the  fortifications  have  fallen,  and 
the  curtain  walls  are  chiefly  restored  work  ;  but  some 
portions  of  the  outworks  of  early  Norman  masonry  remain. 
A  large  square  tower  and  a  circular  bastion  tower  are  the 
most  striking  of  the  antient  buildings  on  the  south-eastern 
side.  The  Castle  was  accessible  only  by  an  acclivity 
winding  under  the  south-east  front,  through  an  antient 
gateway  with  portcullis,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  circular 
tower ;  and  formerly  it  was  defended  also  by  a  ditch,  cut 
through  a  narrow  isthmus  communicating  with  the  main- 
land. Within  the  first  bailey,  there  is  another  antient 
gateway ;  and  beyond,  proceeding  between  walls  partly  of 
artificial  masonry  and  partly  formed  by  the  precipitous  cliff, 
we  pass  below  a  massive  Norman  round  tower,  which 
commanded  the  critical  pass.  The  inner  bailey,  in  which 
the  keep  is  situated,  is  a  level  space  of  great  area,  sur- 
rounded by  various  buildings,  now  no  longer  devoted  to 
military  occupation,  but  appropriated  to  ministers  of  charity 
and  peace.  The  space  covered  by  the  walls  of  the  castle 
measures  eight  acres,  and  not  less  than  fifty-six  acres  of  rock, 
warren,  and  sand-hills,  are  included  within  its  domain. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  keep  is  extensive  and 
magnificent.  If  it  may  not  be  compared  with  the  vast 
panorama  of  land  and  ocean  beheld  from  Dover  Castle,  and 
if  it  wants  those  features  of  sylvan  richness,  river  beauty, 
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and  palatial  grandeur,  which  lay  extended  beneath  the 
castled  steep  of  Windsor,  the  view  from  this  fortress  of  the 
north  embraces  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  "  mountainous 
Northumberland.'1  Eastward,  the  eye  wanders  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  ocean,  bright  beneath  "  the  summer  sky's 
cerulean  hue;"  and  to  the  north  and  south  embraces  a 
long  indented  line  of  coast,  upon  whose  yellow  sands  the 
blue  waves  are  spreading  a  snowy  fringe,  and 

"  Amid  whose  rocks  we  hear  the  hollow  roar 
Of  murmuring  surges  breaking  on  the  shore." 

To  the  south  are  the  cliffs  of  Dunstanburgh  ;  to  the  north 
the  Isle  of  Lindisfarn,  with  all  its  saintly  memories  and 
touching  ruins  ;  to  the  north-west,  looking  over  Berwick 
and  Tweedmouth,  are  the  gray  hills  of  Scotland ;  and  in 
the  south-west,  the  majestic  outline  of  the  hills  of  Cheviot 
bounds  the  landscape,  while  a  vast  extent  of  sunny  and 
fertile  country  is  spread  below  ; — 

"  Far  to  the  south  and  west  there  lay 
Extended  in  succession  gay, 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between." 

From  the  lofty  towers  of  Bamburgh  Castle  varied  scenes 
of  natural  beauty  are  beheld,  whether  when  the  fresh  blush 
of  morning  is  spread  upon  the  mountains  and  purples  the 
distant  main  ;  or  when  the  eye  ranges  over  a  wide  land- 
scape of  green  and  cultivated  country  brightening  in  the 
sunlight,  and  glowing  when  the  "  noontide  is  sleeping  on 
the  hills ;"  or  when  the  golden  orb  has  run  its  course  and 
is  declining  beyond  the  mountains,  while 

"  The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Roll  o'er  the  plain  their  level  way, 
And  bathe  each  peak,  each  village  spire 
In  purple  floods  of  living  fire." 

Or  later,  when  the  roseate  clouds  that  have  attended  the 
sun  to  his  setting,  fade  into  gray  silvery  haze,  and 

"  The  evening  star's  bright  beams  are  trembling 

Far  in  the  distance  of  the  blue  serene, 
The  memories  of  the  past  will  rise  assembling, 
To  tell  the  soul  of  all  that  once  hath  been"- — 

And  then  we  call  to  mind  the  distant  age  when  the  heaven- 
ward footprints  of  Anglo  Saxon  piety  were  traced  from 
Bamburgh,  as  the  first  citadel  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this 
remote  part  of  England  ;  and  the  time  when,  within  this 
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fortress,  the  Chapel  of  S.  Peter  was  dedicated  by  S.  Aidan 
and  S.  Oswald,  and  the  royal  martyr's  own  silver  shrine 
was  raised  by  his  successor  ;  we  may  then  revive  in  imagi- 
nation the  knightly  forms  and  martial  followers,  which  in 
the  feudal  age  of  bow  and  spear,  were  wont  to  issue  from 
the  portals  of  this  castle,  for  deeds  which  live  in  mediaeval 
tale  ;  and  then  too,  we  may  remember  that  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  kings  and  nobles  held  their  state  within  that 
massive  keep.  We  may  think,  how  many  sieges  and 
contests  have  raged  beneath  those  walls  of  silent  stone ; 
and  rejoice  that,  after  ages  of  turbulence  and  warfare, 
arms  at  length  yielded  to  the  gown,  and  Bamburgh,  after 
passing  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  prelate,  became  the 
chosen  seat  of  beneficence  and  charity.  But  many  cen- 
turies before  that  time  arrived,  and  in  the  darkest  age 
of  turbulence  and  contest,  ministers  of  peace  had  spread 
some  humanizing  influence  around,  sheltered  by  religion's 
charter,  and  protected  by  the  antient  lords  of  Bamburgh 
Castle.  "The  turrets  of  their  cloisters  gray"  were  seen 
for  ages  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  but  they  have  long 
been  overthrown  by  enemies  more  destructive  than  Time, 
and  more  malignant  than  the  border  robber.  Nearly  three 
centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  "  pale  radiance"  of 
the  moon  beams,  that  glance  upon  the  changeless  ocean  and 
silver  the  peaceful  landscape,  fell  on  antique  towers  and 
cloisters  in  the  neighbouring  village  ;  from  whose  church 
when  they  were  tenanted,  and 

" The  midnight  moon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 
How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  float 
The  holy  matins'  distant  note  ! " 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  turn  from  this  sort  of 
retrospect  to  written  annals.  The  lamp  of  history  throws 
upon  the  remote  distance  of  bygone  time  an  uncertain 
and  a  flickering  light,  which  serves  to  detach  only  a  few 
faint  traces  from  the  shadowy  depths.  Here  and  there, 
some  antique  portraiture  starts  into  living  form  ;  but  as  we 
come  down  to  the  less  remote  periods  of  mediaeval  time, 
our  page  becomes  crowded  with  illustrious  persons  and 
events,  whose  memory  gives  to  Bamburgh  Castle  an  historic 
dignity  quite  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  its  imposing 
architecture  and  position. 

N  2 
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The  earliest  lords  of  the  country  were  not  likely  to  over- 
look the  advantage  of  fortifying  such  a  situation  as  this. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  Ida,  first  Anglo-Saxon  King  of 
Northumbria,  strengthened  this  position  after  the  rude  man- 
ner of  his  nation,  so  early  as  the  year  550.  Its  earliest  de- 
fences were  of  wood,  but  these  ere  long  yielded  to  stone ; n  still 
the  Hamburgh  Castle  of  that  early  age  was  very  unlike  the 
gigantic  structure  afterwards  raised  by  Norman  might,  and 
owed  its  strength  to  natural  situation  and  the  bravery  of  a 
garrison  rather  than  to  defences  of  stone.  The  Venerable 
Bede  tells  us  that  about  the  year  625,°  the  nation  of  the 
Angles,  living  on  the  lands  northward  of  the  Humber,  with 
their  King,  Edwin,  received  the  Christian  faith  through  the 
mission  of  Paulinus,  by  whom  the  royal  convert,  with  the 
nobility  of  his  nation,  and  many  people,  were  baptized  at 
York,  on  the  12th  April  627.  The  holy  bishop  afterwards 
tarried  more  than  a  month  with  Edwin  "  in  Banburh," 
intent  on  converting  the  people  and  receiving  them  to  the 
divine  grace  in  baptism.  P  So  that  in  the  very  morning  of 
Northumbrian  Christianity  the  darkness  of  Saxon  heathenism 
was  first  irradiated  by  the  light  that  shone  from  Bamburgh 
Castle.  We  may  here  enquire  whether,  as  "  Baenburc"  is 
the  form  of  its  name  in  very  early  records,  this  appellation 
can  have  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  words  Ba-ent-bung, 
which  signify  the  city,  castle,  or  burgh  of  the  bishop's  gigantic 
seat?  On  the  authority  of  Venerable  Bede,  however,  this 
place  has  been  said  to  take  its  name  from  Bebba,  one  of 
the  early  queens  ;  but  in  the  Saxon  version,  it  occurs  only 
as  "  the  royal  burgh  which  is  called  Bebban-burh. "  We 
will  not,  however,  get  entangled  in  etymological  specu- 
lation. The  name  of  Aidan  next  gives  saintly  lustre  to 
the  early  annals  of  Bamburgh.  He  was  a  man  of  singular 
piety,  meekness,  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God.  Edwin's 
royal  nephew,  Oswald,  had  succeeded  to  his  kingdom  when 
Aidan  arrived  in  Northumberland,  and  the  King  appointed 
him  his  episcopal  see  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Lindisfarn. 
The  Venerable  Bede  narrates  this  characteristic  anecdote  : 

"  Oswald  was  sitting  at  dinner  on  Easter-day  with  the  bishop, 
•who  was  about  to  bless  the  feast,  when  the  king  was  suddenly 

n  Lei.  Coll.  torn.  ii.  p.  385  j  and  the          °  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 
same  fact  is   also  mentioned  in  Scala          p  Chron.  Tho.  Rudbourn,  (Monach. 
Cronica.  Winton.,)  Lei.  Coll.  torn.  i.  p.  411. 
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informed  by  his  almoner,  that  many  needy  and  hungry  persons 
were  without,  begging  alms.  Thereupon  the  king  ordered  the 
meat  which  had  been  set  before  him,  and  the  silver  dish  on  which 
it  was  served,  i  to  be  distributed  among  the  multitude.  At  this 
sight,  the  bishop  took  his  right  hand,  with  the  invocation,  *  May 
this  hand  never  perish  ! '  which,  (adds  the  venerable  narrator)  came 
to  pass  according  to  his  prayer ;  for  Oswald's  arm  and  hand  being 
severed  from  his  body  when  he  was  slain  in  battle,  remain  entire 
and  unperished  to  this  day,  and  are  kept  in  a  silver  casket,  as 
revered  reliques,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  royal  city  of 
Bebbanburh."  r 

Until  King  Oswald's  time,  there  was  not  a  church  or 
altar  erected  throughout  Northumberland  ; s  but  that  sove- 
reign, doubtless  at  Aldan's  suggestion,  built  a  chapel  within 
the  walls  of  his  royal  city,  and  therein  decorated  a  shrine  ;* 
and  in  this  little  edifice,  his  own  silver  shrine,  containing 
his  hand  and  arm,  soon  came  to  be  exalted,"  for  his  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  his  donations  to  the 
church,  and  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  Pagan  conqueror, 
procured  him  to  be  honoured  among  men  as  a  saint  and 
martyr.  The  holy  Aidan,  his  friend  and  bishop,  survived 
Oswald  nine  years;  and  Bede  relates  that,  when  (in  A.D, 
651)  the  Mercian  army  under  Penda,  after  cruelly  ravaging 
Northumberland,  came  to  the  royal  city  of  Bamburgh,  he 
endeavoured  to  take  it  by  force;  but  finding  this  attempt 
in  vain,  he  encompassed  it  on  the  land  side  with  wood  and 
thatch,  which  he  caused  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  flames 
soon  rose  above  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  Aidan  was  at 
this  time  on  the  Farn  Island,  two  miles  from  the  mainland; 
and  seeing  the  danger  of  the  garrison,  invoked  the  Divine 
aid  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  the  enemy.  Bede  relates 

i  It  was  King  Oswald,  who  at  his  (the  seventh)  century,  thus  ornamented : 

feasts  was  first  served  in  silver  dishes,  [Alcuin,  v.  389.] 

imported  probably  by  the  companions  pogtea  Rex  felix  amaverat  Offa  sepulchrum 

of  Augustine.  Argento,  gemmis,  auro  multoque  decore, 

r   Bede's  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  Ut  decus  et  specimen  tumbae  per  secla,  mane- 

•  Ibid,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  A.D.  636.  ret'  &c' 

1  In  A.D.  634 ;  Alcuin,  ver.  275.  The  head  only  of  S.  Oswald  remained 

u  S.  Oswald  the  King  was  slain  5  to  his  faithful  monks  of  Lindisfarn.  It 
August  642.  His  successor,  Oswy,  attended  them  in  prosperity  and  in  ad- 
coming  to  the  monastery  of  Bardney,  versity,  and  at  length  found  a  safe 
took  thence  S.  Oswald's  head,  and  resting-place  on  the  bosom  of  S.  Cuth- 
interred  it  in  the  church  of  Lindisfarn,  bert,  where  it  remained  until  the  out- 
and  the  hand  and  arm  were  enshrined  rages  of  Lee  and  other  malefactors  of 
in  his  own  royal  city.  [See  Bede's  evil  memory.  For  an  account  of  the 
Eccles.  Hist.,  Stevenson's  edit.  p.  184,  peregrinations  of  S.  Oswald's  reliques, 
note  7.]  Oswald's  shrine  was  in  this,  see  Acta  Sanctorum,  (August,)  ii.  p.  86. 
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that  thereupon  the  wind,  suddenly  changing,  bore  the  flames 
upon  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  who  desisted  from  further 
assault : — a  deliverance  and  raising  of  the  siege  which  were 
naturally  ascribed  to  a  miraculous  intervention.  Aidan 
was  in  the  King's  vill,  not  far  from  the  citadel  of  Bamburgh, 
when  death  separated  his  soul  from  the  body.  A  church 
had  even  then  been  founded  in  the  village,  to  which  the 
holy  bishop  was  wont  to  resort ;  and  in  a  little  chamber 
erected  for  him  on  the  outside  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
church,  he  was  reclining,  when  his  spirit  passed  to  immor- 
tality. The  sacred  edifice  and  the  village  were  ere  long 
burned  by  the  spoiler,  but  were  rebuilt  in  the  same  place. 
The  new  buildings  again  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  and  again 
they  rose  from  their  ashes  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
spot  hallowed  by  these  edifices  of  Saxon  piety  that  the  more 
stately  structure  of  the  present  parish  church  of  Bamburgh 
came  to  be  erected  in  later  time.  Many  were  the  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  Bamburgh  passed  in  the  early  ages  of 
its  annals ;  and  at  length  the  Danes,  those  terrible  piratical 
invaders,  who  so  often  devastated  the  eastern  shores,  captured 
the  Saxon  fortress  and  all  its  treasure.  It  was  afterwards 
again  fortified  by  the  Saxon  successors  of  its  earlier  lords. 

Bamburgh  Castle  was  certainly  a  fortress  of  considerable 
strength  soon  after,  if  not  at  the  time,  when  the  Norman 
power  was  established  in  England,  and  was  probably  an 
efficient  fortress  of  the  potent  Siward,  during  his  earldom. 
In  1091  and  1092,  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  was 
ravaging  the  border,  and  William  Rufus  was  with  his  army 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England.  Robert  de  Mowbray, 
the  great  Earl  of  Northumberland,  refused  allegiance  to 
William,  and  was  deprived  of  his  earldom.  He  thereupon 
withdrew  to  Bamburgh  Castle,  which  probably  owes  to  his 
magnificence  and  martial  spirit  the  foundation  of  the  Norman 
keep  (which  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.)  and  some  other  portions  of  the  fortress.  Among 
these  probably  was  the  castle  chapel,  which  stood  in  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  citadel,  and  was  formed  with  a  semi- 
circular apse,  like  the  chapel  in  the  White  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  chapel  in  Colchester  Castle.  The  great 
draw-well — a  dark  and  rugged  shaft  excavated  within  the 
keep,  through  the  rock  of  stone,  to  the  amazing  depth  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  is  equalled  only  by  the  draw-well 
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of  Beeston  Castle ;  and  this  stupendous  work  is  probably  due 
to  Norman  lords  of  Bamburgh.  It  is  mentioned  by  Roger  de 
Hoveden,"  (the  chaplain  of  Henry  II.)  as  a  well  of  sweet 
and  clear  water,  "  in  occidente  et  in  summitate  ipsius  civita- 
tis,"  yet  we  have  no  record  of  the  time  of  its  construction.* 
But,  to  resume  our  narrative.  Mowbray,  hoping  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  by  surprise, 
proceeded  thither,  leaving  his  Countess  at  Bamburgh,  with 
a  sufficient  force  for  its  defence.  But  he  found  Newcastle 
so  strongly  defended,  that  he  turned  aside  to  his  castle  of 
Tynemouth,  within  the  circuit  of  which  he  had  refounded 
and  endowed  the  Church  of  S.  Oswin,  and  in  that  sacred 
edifice  he  took  refuge  from  the  vengeance  of  William.  But 
the  King  dragged  him  from  the  sanctuary ;  and  returning 
with  his  noble  captive  before  the  walls  of  Bamburgh, 
whose  faithful  and  devoted  garrison  still  gallantly  repulsed 
the  besiegers,  he  summoned  the  Countess  to  surrender, 
upon  pain  of  the  Earl  being  put  to  torture,  and  by  this 
threat  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress.  On  the  grant 
of  the  earldom,  some  years  afterwards,  to  Henry,  son  of 
David  the  Scottish  King,  Bamburgh  was  reserved  to  the 
Crown  ;  and  in  the  possession  of  the  English  Kings  it 
thenceforward  continued  for  centuries,  being  governed 
by  a  constable  or  lieutenant  appointed  by  the  Crown. x 

u  Script,  post  Bedam,  ed.  Savile,  p.          *  The    "  constable   of  Banburg"   is 

403.    Hoveden  here  mentions  an  event  mentioned  as  early  as  1202,  [Rot.  Pat.  4 

which  happened  in  774  at  Bamburgh,  Joh.  m.  5.]    And  on  the  5th  June  1216, 

the  royal  city  of  Alcred,  but  the  de-  the  King  granted  the  custody  of  this 

scription  of  Bamburgh  which  he  there  castle  to  Hugh  de  Baillol. 
gives,   applies   to   his   own   time  :    he  Henry  III.  in  the  20th  year  of  his 

speaks  of  its  beautiful  chapel,  its  pre-  reign,   gave  to  Hugh  de  Bolebec  the 

cious  shrine  containing  the  unperished  Earldom  of  Northumberland  and  the 

hand  of  Oswald,  and  "  fons  miro  cava-  custody  of  Bamburgh  Castle  and  the 

tus    opere,    dulcis    ad   potandum,    et  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
purissimus  ad  videndum."  In  32    Henry  III.   the   custody  of 

w  For  providing  the  garrison  with  a  Bamburgh  was  given  to  William  Heron, 

supply  of  water  which  besiegers  could  who  paid  a  fine  of  eighty  marks.     In 

not  cut  off,  there  was  in  most  castles  a  the  40th  year,  he  occurs  as  sheriff  of 

well,    which  was  sometimes  curiously  Northumberland, 
concealed  within  the  thickness  of  the 

walls.    There  are  draw-wells  in  the  Cas-          The   following  notes   are   from  the 

ties  of  Dover,  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Originalia : — 

Colchester,  Carisbrook,  &c.  In  the  old  In  4  Edward  I.  Tho.  de  Normanvill, 
Norman  tower  of  Newcastle,  the  well  steward  of  the  King,  had  the  custody, 
is  very  curiously  concealed  within  the  In  10  Edward  I.  the  castle  was  corn- 
wall.  The  great  well  of  Bamburgh  mitted  to  farm  for  a  term, 
had  long  been  forgotten,  when  in  De-  WalterdeCambhowein21  Edward  I. 
cember  1770,  it  was  accidentally  dis-  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  castle 
covered  in  lowering  the  floor.  with  all  its  munitions.  [over* 
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King  John  was  at  Bamburgh  on  Tuesday  the  13th,  and  on 
the  14th  and  15th  of  February  1201  ;  and  again  on  Mon- 
day the  28th  January  1213.  In  this  year,  the  then  consi- 
derable sum  of  £117  Ss.  4d.  was  expended  in  works  at  the 
castle  of  "Baenburc,"  by  the  King's  writ; y  besides  £18 
6s.  lid.  for  the  expenses  of  eighteen  men,  who  were  main- 
tained during  176  days  in  guard  of  the  castle. 

Bamburgh  Castle  enjoyed  the  privileged  jurisdiction  of  a 
royal  liberty,  and  the  town  beneath  its  walls  had  acquired  a 
market  and  attained  importance  in  the  warlike  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  for  John  de  Graystans  and  William  the  Coroner, 
were  returned  members  for  the  borough,  to  the  Parliament 
held  at  Westminster  on  the  13th  November,  in  the  23rd 
Edward  I.  (1295,)  and  by  prorogation,  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month,  pursuant  to  the  King's  writs. 

It  was  to  Bamburgh  that  Edward  I.  in  1296,  summoned 
Baliol  to  come  and  renew  his  homage  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland ;  and  during  the  long  course  of  that  great  mo- 
narch's Scottish  wars,  Bamburgh  was  more  than  once  the 
scene  of  royal  visits,  of  warlike  armaments,  and  diplomatic 
negociations. 

It  was  while  Isabel  de  Beaumont  enjoyed  the  life-grant  of 
Bamburgh  Castle,  which  had  been  made  to  her  by  Edward  I. 
that  she  there  for  a  time  sheltered  Piers  Gaveston,  the 
favourite  of  Edward  II.  from  the  vengeance  of  the  nobles  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  Henry  de  Percy,  one  of  the  asso- 
ciated lords,  was  able  to  induce  the  King,  in  the  same  year 


In  23  Edward  I.  John  Earl  of  Wa- 
renne  had  a  grant  of  the  custody. 

In  33  Edward  I.  the  Lady  Isabella, 
widow  of  JohndeVescy,  and  a  relation 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  had  a  grant  of  the 
castle  and  its  revenues  for  life,  for  which 
she  was  to  pay  £110  per  annum.  This 
grant  was  renewed  in  1  Edward  II. 
when  she  is  named  de  Beaumont. 

In  5  Edward  II.  Henry  de  Percy  had 
a  grant  of  the  custody  during  the  royal 
pleasure,  at  the  like  rent.  It  was  after- 
wards granted  to  John  de  Esslington. 

In  9  Edward  II.  William  de  Felton 
succeeded;  in  the  following  year  Roger 
Heron  had  his  office ;  and  in  12  Edward 
II.  Roger  de  Horsley  is  mentioned  as 
constable  of  Bamburgh,  in  a  commission 
dated  15  September  1322,  relating  to 
wardship  of  the  marches. 


In  1  Edward  III.  Robert  de  Horn- 
cliff  had  the  grant  of  custody ;  and  in 
8  Edward  III.  Walter  Creyk  succeeded. 

In  46  Edward  III.  William  de 
Wyndesore  was  deprived  of  the  cus- 
tody of  the  castle,  and  the  receipt  of 
the  fee  farm  paid  by  the  King's  tenants 
in  the  vill.  "  The  King's  men  of 
Bamburgh,"  occur  as  tenants  of  the 
vill  in  fee  farm  of  the  Crown  in  40 
Henry  III. 

y  The  monies  were  expended  "  on 
the  view  of  Laurence  Taillatoris,  John 
FitzRalph,  and  Martin  his  brother." 
[See  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  14  John, 
rot.  5,  memb.  secunda.]  The  items 
occur  in  an  account  for  the  bishopric, 
rendered  by  Eimeric,  Archdeacon  of 
Durham,  and  Philip  de  Ulecote. 
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(1312,)   to   confer  the  custody  of  Bamburgh  upon  that 
powerful  nobleman  himself. 

The  wardrobe  account  of  the  1 1th  Edward  II.  (A.D.  1318) 
contains  a  payment  of  £60  for  the  expenses  of  Master 
Rob.  de  Baldock,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  King  and  his  council,  accompanied  by  other 
grave  envoys,  to  treat  at  Bamburgh  with  the  Scottish 
envoys,  touching  peace  ;  in  which  embassy  he  was  engaged 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April.2 

From  a  record  in  the  1st  year  of  Edward  III.  it  appears 
that  certain  tenants  of  the  vill  of  Bamburgh  performed  the 
service  of  ward  of  the  castle  gates,  and  provided  a  watch- 
man by  night  on  the  gate  called  Smithyate.a 

King  David  Bruce,  after  he  was  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Durham,  was  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Bamburgh,  before  he 
was  conducted  to  the  Tower  of  London,  as  appears  from 
the  King's  writ  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  dated  1 
March  1347  ;  and  Bamburgh  was  one  of  the  King's  castles 
where,  in  1358,  his  ransom  was  appointed  to  be  paid  to  the 
English  Crown.  And  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  a  Scottish  prisoner  of  note  was  confined  there,  for  on 
17  August  1335,  John  de  Denton  of  Newcastle,  obtained 
the  King's  writ  for  repayment  of  £32  expended  by  him  in 
the  safe  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  "  prisoner  of  war, 
in  the  King's  prison  in  his  castle  of  Bamburgh." 

The  great  convention  between  the  King  of  England  and 
Edward  de  Balliol,  King  of  Scots,  in  1356,  was  entered  into 
at  Bamburgh.  Its  date  is  the  20th  January,  on  which  day, 
and  on  the  30th  January  and  8th  February,  Edward  III. 
dates  from  that  castle. 

In  the  41st  Edward  III.  the  fortress  was  much  in  need 
of  repair,  and  in  that  year  the  King's  mandate  to  authorise 
the  necessary  reparation  was  issued.  In  the  following  year 
several  Commissioners  (amongst  whom  were  Robert  de 
Haggerston  and  John  de  Langton  of  York)  were  appointed 
to  superintend  the  due  repair  of  the  defects  in  the  great 
tower,  and  other  towers  and  buildings  of  the  castle. 

z  Stapleton's   Extracts   from   Ward.  a  "  Robert  the  Porter,"  held  lands  in 

Ace.  11  Edw.  II.  Archaeol.  xxvi.  334.  Bamburgh  by  the  service  of  the  custody 

Early  in  1318  the  Scots  took  Berwick  of  a  particular  gate,  and  received  Id. 

by  surprise,  and  its  fall  was  followed  per  day. — [Originalia,  1  Edw.  III.] 

by  that  of  some  other  English  castles,  The  postern   and  sally-port  on  the 

but  not  of  Bamburgh.  N.W.  side  are  probably  of  this  period. 
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Gilbert  de  Midelton,  the  Northumbrian  freebooter,  who 
robbed  the  Cardinals  and  had  the  audacity  to  seize  Louis 
Beaumont,  Bishop  and  Count  Palatine  of  Durham,  is  said 
to  have  taken  all  the  castles  in  Northumberland,  except 
Bamburgh,  Alnwick  and  Norham.b 

At  length  the  continued  contests  occasioned  by  border 
warfare  and  Scottish  invasion,  were  changed  for  the  more 
sanguinary  wars  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
After  a  tedious  conflict,  the  fatal  battle  of  Towton,  on  29 
March  1461,  gave  the  victory  to  Edward  of  York;  and 
Henry  VI.  and  Queen  Margaret  flying  to  the  Scottish 
regent,  were  honourably  received  as  fugitives  in  the  kingdom 
with  which  their  royal  predecessors  had  been  so  long  at 
war.  Bamburgh  Castle  was  among  the  northern  fortresses 
which  nevertheless  remained  in  the  hands  of  Henry's  forces. 
In  October  1463,  Margaret  landed  near  Bamburgh,  on  her 
return  from  seeking  aid  in  France;  but  as  Edward  was 
approaching  with  a  large  army,  she  again  took  refuge  in 
Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  Lord  Roos,  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  at  this  time  held 
Bamburgh  with  a  garrison  of  300  men  for  King  Henry. 
It  was  besieged  by  Edward,  on  his  arrival  in  Northumber- 
land. The  besieging  force,  which  is  said  to  have  numbered 
10,000  men,  was  commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Worcester 
and  Arundel,  the  Lord  Ogle,  and  the  Lord  Montacute.  On 
Christmas  eve,  the  defenders  capitulated  for  its  surrender, 
and  Somerset  and  Percy  were  taken  into  the  grace  of 
Edward,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Lord  Roos  having 
escaped.  Early  in  1464,  Queen  Margaret  again  entered 
Northumberland  with  a  considerable  army,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Grey  by  surprise  regained  for  the  Queen  the  important 
fortress  of  Bamburgh,  it  being  then  in  the  custody  of  Sir 
John  Astley.  Somerset  and  Percy,  true  to  their  allegiance, 
again  joined  the  heroine  of  the  Red  Rose.  Edward^  alarmed 
by  these  events,  dispatched  a  fleet  to  the  northern  coast, 
and  marched  with  a  large  army  to  York.  Sir  Ralph  Percy, 
deserted  by  his  companions  in  arms,  fell,  fighting  bravely 
for  his  sovereign,  on  the  field  of  Hedgley-moor ;  and  on  the 
15th  May,  Queen  Margaret's  army  was  finally  defeated  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  Hexham,  and  the  royal  heroine,  after 
romantic  adventures,  with  difficulty  escaped.  Sir  Ralph 

b  Lei.  Coll.  torn  i.  548,  from  Scala  Cronica. 
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Grey  still  held  Bamburgh,  then  besieged  anew  by  Edward, 
and  defended  it  gallantly  until  the  end  of  July,  when  he 
was  so  severely  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  tower,c  that  the 
garrison  surrendered  it  to  Edward's  generals,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Montacute,  on  whom  the  title  and  estate  of 
the  noble  Percy  had  been  conferred. d 

Camden  has  recorded  that,  in  these  wars,  Bamburgh 
Castle  was  much  defaced ;  and  probably  the  injuries  were 
not  repaired,  for  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  had  become 
greatly  dilapidated.  Sir  John  Forster,  warden  of  the 
marches,  was  governor  of  the  fortress  during  part  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  to  Claudius  Forster  a  grant  of  the  castle 
and  manor  was  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  the 
Forster  family  had  become  grantees  of  the  adjacent  monastic 
lands.  From  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  Bamburgh 
Castle  lost  its  martial  dignity ;  and  its  annals  record  few 
events  of  striking  interest  during  the  two  centuries  and  a 
half  which  intervened  between  that  age  of  vicissitude  and 
bloodshed,  and  the  time  when,  by  forfeiture  of  Thomas 
Forster,  the  grantee's  successor,  and  by  purchase  from  the 
Crown,  this  once  important  and  oft-contested  fortress  became 
the  private  property  of  Bishop  Crewe.  But  from  that  time 
it  was  destined  to  scenes  and  purposes  widely  different  from 
those  which  marked  its  earlier  history,  and  its  future  was 
to  become  not  less  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  charity 
and  beneficence,  than  its  past  had  been  eminent  in  those  of 
feudal  dignity  and  warlike  valour. 

After  this  rapid  view  of  the  eventful  history  of  Bamburgh 
as  a  fortress,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  history  of  those 
ecclesiastical  foundations,  which,  during  these  long  ages  of 
warfare,  exerted  the  only  humanizing  influence  on  the  people. 
One  of  these,  the  parish  church  of  S.  Aidan  of  Bamburgh, 
is  a  venerable  monument  of  mediaeval  piety  which  has 
withstood  the  long  ages  of  convulsion  that  overthrew  even 
the  proud  walls  of  the  neighbouring  fortress  ;  and  it  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  antient  ecclesiastical  foundations  of 

c  This  gallant  champion  recovered,  Tynemouth  during  a  considerable  part 

but  was  executed  as  a  traitor  at  York.  of  Henry's  reign.  See  MS.  144  in 

d  We  ought  not  to  pass  from  the  Bibl.  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Oxford.  In 

reign  of  Henry  VI.  without  mentioning  1438  and  1447,  he  gave  books  to  his 

John  of  Bamburgh,  a  monk  who  was  monastery, — acts  then  deemed  highly 

born  at  that  place  in  1400,  and  was  praiseworthy.  John  of  Bamburgh  was 

sub -prior  of  the  great  monastery  at  a  very  literary  monk. 
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Bamburgh,  which  once  possessed  an  Augustinian  Friary,  a 
monastery  of  Friars'  Preachers  (a  collegiate  foundation,)  and 
the  Hospital  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  To  the  canons  regular 
of  S.  Augustine  we  are  indebted  for  the  fine  structure  now 
the  parish  church  of  Bamburgh.  We  learn e  that  the  tithes 
of  the  mother  church  of  S.  Aidan  of  Bamburgh  and  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Oswald/  were  conferred  by  King  Henry  I. 
on  the  Priory  of  Nostell,  near  Pontefract ;  and  that  there- 
upon a  colony  of  canons  migrated  from  thence  to  Bam- 
burgh, and  there  founded  a  cell  to  that  religious  house.8 
The  revenues  of  the  Augustine  Friary  of  Bamburgh,  were 
valued,  on  the  suppression  in  26th  Henry  VIII.,  at 
£116  12s.  3d.  Their  possessions,  as  part  of  S.  Oswald's 
of  Nostell,  were  conferred  on  John  Forster,  in  the  37  Henry 
VIII.  Of  the  monastic  buildings  of  the  Augustine  Canons, 
no  portion  remains  save  some  garden  wall. 

Henry  III.  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  founded  at 
Bamburgh  a  house  of  Friars  Preachers,  to  whom  he  gave 
ten  acres  of  land,  to  enable  them  to  build  their  oratory. h 
After  the  suppression,  the  property  of  the  house  remained 
in  the  Crown,  until  the  2nd  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  granted 
away.1 

Of  their  collegiate  foundation,  no  portions  are  known. 
Leland,  in  his  Itinerary  (tempore  Henry  VIII.)  says, 
"  there  was  a  fair  college  in  the  Earl  of  Lancaster's  time, 
a  little  without  Bamburrow,  in  Northumberland,  now  clean 
down." 

The  hospital  founded  in  honour  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene 
was  of  antient  date.  It  was  the  subject  of  charters  from 
Edward  I  and  Edward  II.,  but  we  have  no  information 
illustrative  of  its  history. 

The  Saxon  Castle  of  Bamburgh  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  year  993,k  it  is  probable  that  the  church  shared  the 

e  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica,  page  of  the  castle,  which  Ven.  Bede  says 

392.  was  dedicated  to  S.  Peter. 

f  From   Tanner's    note,    under   the  e  In  17  John,  the  advowson  of  the 

head  of  Bamburgh,   it   would    appear  church  of  "  Banburg"  is  conferred  on  S. 

that  this  church  of  S.Oswald  was  at  Oswald's  of  Nostell.    [Cart.p.l.m.iii.] 

Bamburgh.     But    it  was    the   church  h  Cart.  51  Hen.  III. 

which  Robert  de  Lacy  had  founded  at  *  To   Thomas  Reeve   and   Nicholas 

Nostell,  in  honour  of  S.  Oswald,  that  Finder,    [Tanner,    396,]    where    some 

was  given  with  the  mother  church  of  charters  relating  to  this  foundation  are 

Bamburgh,    to    Nostell    Priory.      The  referred  to. 

shrine  of  S.  Oswald  was  in  the  chapel  k  Saxon  Chron.  127. 
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same  fate,  and  remained  in  ruin  through  the  chief  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  dark  and  turbulent  century  which 
succeeded.  Neither  the  church  nor  the  castle  is  mentioned 
again  until  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  ;  but  before  that 
period,  the  castle,  at  all  events,  had  been  rebuilt;  and  under 
the  early  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  the  vill  of  Bamburgh  rose 
into  existence.  History  does  not  afford  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  edifice  of  the  church  of  S.  Aidan  at  the 
time  when  it  was  given  by  Henry  I.  to  the  Augustine  Friars 
of  Nostell,  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  the  Norman  structure 
that  yielded  to  the  present  beautiful  church,  which  is  wholly 
of  Early  English  (First  Pointed)  character.  The  church  of 
Bamburgh  is  only  once  mentioned  between  the  reign  of 
Hen.  I.  and  John,  and  that  solitary  instance  occurs  in  1 197 ; 
when,  at  the  exchequer  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  five 
marks  were  contributed  to  the  aid,  from  the  Church  of 
"  Banburc." 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform,  with  the  tower  at 
the  western  end,  engaged  (to  use  architectural  language) 
with  the  aisles.  The  tower  opens  to  the  nave  and  aisles 
by  three  lofty  arches,  springing  from  massive  abutments.  It 
is  low,  and  antient  in  the  lower  part  only.  There  are  four 
arches  between  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  a  wide  arch  opens 
to  the  transepts.  The  arches  are  supported  by  circular 
pillars  with  moulded  capitals,  which  are  plain,  except  one 
on  the  north  side,  which  is  sculptured  with  a  remarkable 
pattern.  The  south  aisle  is  much  wider  than  the  north 
aisle ;  and  the  eastern  arch  opening  from  it  to  the  transept 
is  lower  than  any  of  the  other  arches,  and  rests  on  an  elegant 
bracket.  The  chancel  arch  is  narrow,  but  well  proportioned. 
It  is  plain,  without  mouldings ;  and  the  chancel,  which  is 
of  unusual  length,  is  extremely  fine  and  interesting.  Its 
architecture  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
church.  The  east  window  is  a  triple  lancet,  forming  part 
of  an  elegant  arcade  of  five ;  and  the  whole  of  the  chancel 
has  internally  in  the  walls  an  arcade  of  lancet  arches 
springing  from  shafts,  the  arches  being  at  intervals  pierced 
for  windows,  the  inner  arches  of  which  are  trefoiled. 
Eleven  of  the  fifteen  lights  of  the  chancel  have  been 
recently  filled  with  effective  stained  glass,  pourtraying 
figures  of  the  apostles,  of  some  of  which  glass  in  particular, 
the  drawing  and  colouring  are  very  good.  The  long  arcade, 
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thus  lighted  and  enriched,  has  a  character  of  most  solemn 
and  impressive  beauty.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
there  is  a  corresponding  arcade.  This  chancel  is  remarkable 
in  having  a  piscina  on  the  north  as  well  as  on  the  south  of 
the  altar,  the  former  being  placed  near  the  north-east  angle, 
and  having  a  projecting  slab  (in  which  is  the  drain,)  and  a 
pointed  arch  over  the  recess.  The  piscina  on  the  south 
has  a  trefoiled  arch  with  stone  shelf,  and  on  the  northern 
side  there  is  a  large  aumbrye.  There  are  three  ascending 
sedilia  with  trefoiled  heads ;  and  westward  of  these  is  a  low 
sepulchral  recess,  with  a  recumbent  effigy  in  armour,  the 
legs  crossed.  The  person  intended  to  be  commemorated 
is  forgotten,  but  the  worthy  sexton  had  no  hesitation  in 
ascribing  the  effigy  to  that  renowned  knight  Sir  Lancelot  Du 
Lake.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  recess  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  lychnoscope  ;  the  one  on  the  north  side 
has  externally  a  narrow  square-headed  opening,  trefoiled 
and  headed  by  a  transom.  In  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  arch,  there  is  a  singular  hagioscope,  formed  by 
a  square  aperture  filled  with  pierced  stone  panelling  of  third 
pointed  work.  The  chancel  has  been  fitted  with  kneelings 
in  oak,  the  finials  of  which  are  well  carved,  and  the  whole 
church  presents  marks  of  restoration  and  reverent  care, 
which  reflect  honour  on  the  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe's 
charities,  and  upon  the  worthy  incumbent. 

There  is  a  late  but  good  timber  roof  over  the  whole 
church,  yet  until  recently  it  was  hid  by  a  barbarous  plaster 
ceiling.  Plaster  still  covers  the  walls  of  the  transepts,  the 
windows  in  which,  as  in  the  aisles,  with  the  exception  of 
a  lancet  in  the  north  transept,  are  late.  Powell's  stained 
glass  has  been  added  to  the  western  lights. 

A  decorous  solemnity  pervades  the  interior  of  Bamburgh 
Church,  and  a  sense  of  ecclesiastical  propriety  has  guided 
the  restorations  already  made.  The  nave  and  transepts 
continue  to  be  defaced  by  pues,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  parishioners  will  see  the  propriety  of  substituting  open 
benches  for  those  unsightly  innovations,  which  are  suitable 
only  to  the  meeting-house  or  the  proprietary  chapel. 

With  the  exception  of  the  recumbent  effigy,  there  are 
not  many  curious  monuments  in  the  church,  though  there 
are  some  interesting  sepulchral  inscriptions.  The  most 
touching  is  that  inscribed  in  1 71 1 ,  by  Dorothea  Lady  Crewe, 
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daughter  of  Sir  William  Forster  of  Bamburgh,  to  the  memory 
of  "  her  dear  brothers,"  William,  John,  and  Ferdinand, 
"  as  the  last  respect  that  could  be  paid  them  for  their  true 
affection  to  the  church,  the  monarchy,  their  country,  and 
their  sister!"  The  epitaph  copied  below  is  the  oldest 
inscription  ;  it  is  on  a  tablet  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel : — 

Claudius  Forsterus  Eques  Aurat  J  et  Baronettus  antique, 
numerosa  et  nobile  Forsteroru'  famili&  in  Com.  Northumb. 
oriundus  ;  Dno  Nicholao  Forstero  Fortiss.  illi  J  Viri  Filio,  Dm 
Johanis  Forsteri,  qui  37  Afios  Mediar  Marchiar  Scotar  Vers^ 
Dns  Guardian  J  Extitit  Fili  J  et  Haeres  j  Honoratiss.  etiam 
Dnis,  Cumbrige  et  Bedf.  [  ?  ]  Comitibus  nee  non  insigni  et  illus- 
tri  Fenwicorii  Progenie,  totiq^  Generosorii  Genti,  inter  Tinam 
et  Tweda  celeberr :  sanguine  conjunct J ;  Castri  denio^  Bamburg 
Dns  Senescal  J  et  Summ  J  Constabulari  ^ :  Obiit  in  Manerio 
suo  de  Alba-Terra  in  Comit :  Northumb  :  Ann0 :  Sal  :  Nost  : 
1623. 

Memoriae  sacrum  lugens  posuit  uxor  ejus  Dna  Elizabetha 
Gulielmi  Fenwici  de  Wallingtonia  Equitis  Aurati  filia. 

Under  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel  there  is  a  fine 
crypt  in  two  divisions,  lighted  by  small  lancets,  and  of  very 
beautiful  (Early  English)  architecture.  It  was  evidently 
used  as  a  chapel  in  former  times  ;  there  are  traces  of  the 
altar  ;  there  is  the  staple  in  the  groined  roof  which  sus- 
tained the  light  that  burned  before  it,  and  there  is  the 
piscina.  The  south  wall  is  pierced  by  a  lancet  window, 
and  there  is  a  large  and  handsome  first  pointed  doorway 
which  now  gives  access  to  the  crypt  from  the  outside,  but 
which  was  blocked  up  until  within  the  last  five  years.  The 
coffins  of  several  members  of  the  Forster  family  were 
deposited  on  a  rude  platform  in  this  vaulted  chamber  ;  and 
from  1765,  or  some  later  year,  it  seems  to  have  been  closed 
up  as  if  it  were  a  private  vault.  In  1837,  a  passage  from  the 
church  to  this  neglected  chamber  of  the  dead  was  acci- 
dentally discovered.  On  removing  the  oak  supports  of  the 
floor,  which  were  decayed,  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  passing 
through  the  original  wall  of  the  vaults,  was  found  to  descend 
into  a  long  arched  chamber,  having  a  lancet  window  at  the 
east  end ;  and  from  this  chamber  a  square  aperture  on  the 
right,  roughly  broken  through  the  wall,  opened  at  the  foot 
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of  the  steps  into  the  chapel  already  mentioned.  On  probing 
the  floor  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  long  chamber,  it  seemed 
to  be  filled  up  by  light  rubbish  ;  and  a  tradition  is  current 
at  Bamburgli,  that  a  subterranean  passage  led  to  the  church 
from  the  monastery,  which  stood  directly  opposite  to  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel.  The  only  access  to  the  crypt  at 
this  time  is  through  the  Early  English  doorway  already 
mentioned,  which  is  entered  from  a  dry  area  or  passage 
round  the  exterior  wall  of  the  crypt  and  below  the  level  of 
the  churchyard  from  which  a  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to 
this  passage,  which  was  disinterred  five  years  ago. 

The  coffins  which  were  found  on  the  stone  shelf  in  this 
very  curious  crypt,  were  five  in  number.  One  contained  the 
remains  of  William  Forster,  who  died  1st  September  1700; 
another  the  remains  of  Ferdinand  Forster,  M.P,  for  Northum- 
berland, youngest  son  of  Sir  William  Forster  of  Bamburgh, 
who  was  assassinated  near  the  Black  Horse  Inn,  in  Newgate- 
street,  Newcastle,  then  the  principal  hostelry  of  that  town, 
by  John  Fenwick  of  Rock.  The  latter  had  long  cherished 
an  inveterate  enmity  against  his  victim ;  and  at  length,  on 
the  22nd  August  1701,  during  the  assize  week,  when  the 
principal  gentry  of  the  county  were  assembled  at  Newcastle, 
Forster  and  Fenwick  met;  Forster  was  at  supper  with  friends 
at  that  inn  when  he  was  challenged  by  Fenwick  to  combat, 
and  he  went  out,  followed  by  the  company,  who,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  saw  Fenwick  standing  between  the  White 
Cross  and  a  thorn  tree  which  grew  in  the  street.  As  they 
approached,  Fenwick  drew  his  sword,  and  Forster  did  the 
same,  but  slipping,  fell  on  his  back,  and  while  lying  on  the 
ground,  his  adversary  ran  up  and  stabbed  him  through  the 
heart.  Vengeance  was  speedy,  for  Fenwick  was  executed 
at  the  White  Cross  on  the  25th  September  following. 
Another  of  the  coffins  contained  the  remains  of  Thomas 
Forster,  of  the  Etherstone  family,  the  leader  whose  military 
incompetence  was  so  fatal  to  Lord  Derwentwater  and  his 
colleagues,  and  whose  body  was  brought  from  France  in  1 738, 
as  mentioned  at  p.  128  of  the  present  work.  Next  to  his 
remains,  was  the  coffin  of  Dorothea  his  sister,  who  died  in 
1739,  (not  Dorothea  Lady  Crewe) ;  and  the  latest  in  date 
was  the  coffin  of  Mr.  B.  Forster  of  Etherstone,  who  died  in 
1 765 ;  to  make  room  for  whose  coffin  that  of  William  Forster 
had  been  removed.  The  coffins  of  Ferdinand  Forster, 
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William  Forster,  and  Dorothea,  were  in  decay;  and  the  whole 
series  were  soon  afterwards  decently  interred  below  the  spot 
where  they  had  rested ;  inscribed  stones  were  laid  above 
the  graves,  and  the  whole  chapel  was  paved.  It  is  airy  and 
dry,  and  is  in  the  state  of  decent  preservation  in  which 
an  architectural  relic  of  so  much  interest  deserves  to  be 
kept.  There  were  two  chantries  in  the  church  of  Bam- 
burgh.  One  was  endowed  or  augmented  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  Earls  of  Derwentwater,  of  whose  property  at  Spindles- 
ton,  a  part  was  assigned  to  one  of  these  foundations. 

In  describing  the  church,  it  should  have  been  added,  that 
externally  the  chancel  is  plain,  and  has  a  corbel  table  under 
the  parapet.  Between  the  eastern  lancets  there  are  but- 
tresses with  triangular  heads.  The  entrance  to  the  church 
is  through  a  porch  on  the  south  side  ;  there  are  door-ways 
also  to  the  tower  and  chancel.  The  font  is  modern. 1 

The  parish  registers  begin  A.D,  1638,  but  until  1652 
they  seem  to  contain  only  the  births  of  the  Forster  family. 

The  old  hall  of  that  family,  once  the  religious  house,  is 
now,  or  was  lately,  a  farmstead  occupied  by  Mr.  Gray.  It 
once  contained  many  family  pictures,  which,  after  the 
forfeiture,  were  removed,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Crewe, 
who  had  then  purchased  the  property  at  Bamburgh. 

And  now,  it  being  time  to  speak  of  that  distinguished 
prelate,  we  have  arrived  at  the  most  agreeable  part  of  our 
history,  not  only  because  the  lives  of  great  men  form  the 
most  instructive  and  delightful  episodes  in  the  chronicle  of 
bygone  time,  but  because  the  noble  charities  by  which  Lord 
Crewe  has  perpetuated  his  name  to  future  ages,  give  to 
Bamburgh  Castle  an  interest  dear  to  humanity ;  for  from 
thence  the  revenues  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  collected 
and  distributed  by  the  judicious  benevolence  of  his  trus- 
tees, perenially  flow  "  in  various  channels  of  public  and 
private  bounty." 

Nathaniel  Crewe  was  the  fifth  son  of  John  Crewe  of 
Stene,  near  Brackley,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  a 
gentleman  who,  for  his  instrumentality  in  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  was,  in  1661,  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 

1  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  It  is  Norman,  but  of  a  rude  character, 

font  of  the  antient  chapel  within  the  Would  it  not  be  proper  to  preserve  this 

castle,  was  found  about  the  year  1773,  relic  in  the  neighbouring  church  ?    The 

beneath  the  sand  and  debris  which  had  stone  altar  of  the  chapel  was  found  at 

filled  and  buried  that  venerable  edifice.  the  same  time. 
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Lord  Crewe.  Nathaniel  was  born  at  Stene  on  the  31st 
January  1633,  and  is  recorded  to  have  shown  at  a  very 
early  age,  a  nice  ear  for  musical  harmony.  He  was  gifted 
with  quickness  of  apprehension  and  diligence  in  learning, 
and  of  a  disposition  so  studious  that,  when  at  school  at 
Chenies,  he  was  accustomed  to  withdraw  from  the  society 
and  sports  of  other  boys  to  read  in  the  adjacent  groves.  In 
1652  he  was  transplanted  to  the  academic  meads  of  Oxford, 
and  was  admitted  Commoner  of  Lincoln  College,  where  he 
took  his  first  degree  in  1655.  He  soon  afterwards  became 
a  Fellow  of  his  College ;  and,  on  the  Restoration,  heartily 
joined  in  the  general  declaration  in  favour  of  the  antient 
kingly  and  hierarchical  government.  His  biographer  has 
recorded  of  Lord  Crewe,  that  his  sprightly  genius  in  his 
youth  always  carried  him  before  others  of  his  years  ;  and 
that  his  study  in  the  University  soon  brought  him  into 
all  college  duties  and  offices.  In  August  1663,  when 
serving  the  office  of  Proctor,  he  received  his  restored  Sove- 
reign and  Court,  and  addressed  the  King  in  the  public 
library.  In  July  of  the  following  year,  he  took  his  Doctor's 
degree,  and  soon  afterwards  received  holy  orders  at  the 
hands  of  Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  It  seems  that 
Dr.  Crewe  was  indebted  for  some  preferment  in  the  church 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career  to  Bishop  Gibson,  himself 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  discerning  prelates  that  ever 
adorned  the  See  of  London.  On  his  presentation  to 
the  King,  Charles  seems  to  have  been  much  pleased  by 
the  agreeable  manners  and  conversation  of  the  young 
ecclesiastic,  by  whose  recommendatory  countenance  and 
handsome  person  he  had  been  prepossessed  when  listening 
to  his  oration  at  the  university ;  and  the  monarch  expressed 
his  satisfaction  in  seeing  a  gentleman  undertake  the  service 
of  the  Church,  (for  it  was  not  then  common  for  men  of 
good  family  to  do  so,)  and  promised  him  his  particular  care. 
In  August  1668,  Crewe  was  elected  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College,  and  about  the  same  time  experienced  the  first 
fruits  of  royal  favour,  in  being  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Closet. 
We  are  told  of  his  "  remarkable  diligence,"  and  of  the 
"  exactness  and  nicety"  of  his  behaviour  ;  and  no  doubt 
the  other  recommendations  of  the  young  and  graceful 
courtier  were  aided  by  his  skill  in  music. 

'  His  court  behaviour,"  says  his  contemporary  biographer,  f(  was 
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such  as  won  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all ;  and  soon,  with  his 
extraordinary  diligence,  introduced  him  into  the  favour  of  the 
King  and  his  Royal  brother.  As  my  Lord  was  in  himself  agreeable 
and  comely,  so  his  duty  and  behaviour  were  so  acceptable  to  his 
Majesty,  that  he  kept  him  constantly  near  his  Royal  person.  Their 
affections  seemed  mutual,  for  he  was  not  only  admitted  to  public 
councils,  but  in  many  private  consultations  and  recesses.  For 
some  time,  none  was  regarded  there  but  my  Lord.  His  family, 
honourable  before,  was  by  him,  if  possible,  more  ennobled." 

In  April  1669,  Dr.  Crewe  was  appointed  Dean  and  also 
Precentor  of  Chichester;  and  some  considerable  fines  on 
renewals  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  his  hands,  a  great 
part  of  which  he  gave  to  public  uses.  In  the  following 
year,  he  refused  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  interfere  too  much  with  his 
attendance  at  Court;  and  on  the  16th  June  1671,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Oxford,01  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  person  of  a  noble  family  who  was  made 
a  Bishop  since  the  Reformation."  In  the  following  year, 
he  resigned  the  Headship  of  Lincoln  College,  hut  held 
the  rectory  of  Whitney  in  commendam.  Greater  promotion 
was  in  store  for  him.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  James, 
Duke  of  York ;°  and  in  1673,  acquired  an  additional  claim 
to  it,  by  solemnizing  the  marriage  of  that  Prince,  to  Mary 
d'Este,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena — a  marriage  that 
was  authorized  only  by  an  order  under  the  King's  signet, 
and  celebrated  in  opposition  to  the  protests  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Surtees  says,  that  "  The  Duke's  interest, 
which  was  secured  by  this  transaction,  and  perhaps  some 
more  secret  influence,  soon  afterwards  procured  Crewe's 
translation  to  the  vacant  See  of  Durham."  Now,  that 

m  He  was  confirmed  on  the  27th  June,  n  Dr.  Compton  was  not  consecrated 

in  the  church   of  the   Savoy,  Bishop  Bishop  until  1674,  when  he  succeeded 

Cosin  officiating,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  Crewe  in  the  See. of  Oxford, 

on   the  2nd  July  following,   when  he  °  In  the  memoir  of  the  time  of  his 

gave  an  installation  feast,  at  which  the  chaplaincy,  we  find,  from  his  own  au- 

Duke  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Sandwich,  thority,  that  he  remonstrated  with  the 

the  admiral,  who  had  married  a  sister  Duke  of  York  on  his  marked  absence 

of  Bishop  Crewe's,  were  present.     Im-  from  the  Royal  chapel  on  the  principal 

mediately  after  narrating  this  circum-  festivals    in  the  year    1671   or    1672; 

stance,  the  writer  of  the  contemporary  and  that  upon  the  Prince  acknowledg- 

Memoir   of  Crewe,  adds,  that  Bishop  ing  to  him  his  conversion  to  the  Church 

Cosin  told  him  he  would  succeed  him  of  Rome,  Crewe  said,  that  "  Whoever 

as  Bishop  of  Durham,  though  he  would  had  advised  him  thereto  was  not  his 

be  thought  too  young.  Grace's  friend." 

o  2 
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learned  historian  has  himself  stated"  that  it  was  in  the 
month  of  October  1673,  that  Crewe  was  translated  to  the 
rich  northern  bishopric ;  whereas  the  marriage  of  his  Royal 
friend  to  Mary  of  Modena  was  not  celebrated  until  the 
following  November;  on  the  21st  of  which  month,  the 
youthful  bride  arrived  at  Dover,  with  her  mother  and  an 
honourable  retinue,  and  the  marriage  was  there  solemnized, 
as  we  read  in  Sandford,  "  by  Doctor  Nathaniel  Crewe, 
Bishop  of  Durham."  Hutchinson,  however,  says  he  was 
translated  22nd  October  1674. 

Bishop  Cosin  had  departed  this  life  so  long  before  as 
the  15th  January  1672,q  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
See,  the  Duke  of  York  told  Crewe,  who  was  the  youngest 
prelate  on  the  bench,  and  whose  preferments  by  the  Royal 
favour  had  brought  down  upon  him  the  enmity  of  many 
rivals, — that  "the  bishopric  of  Durham  was  a  great  gift, 
and  that  he  had  a  great  many  enemies;"  to  which  he 
replied,  that  "  He  valued  them  not,  whilst  His  Royal 
Highness  remained  his  friend."  "  My  Lord,"  rejoined  the 
Duke,  "  I  promise  you  I'll  stick  by  you."  From  the 
dates,  as  given  by  the  historian  of  Durham,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Crewe's  promotion  to  that  bishopric  was  to 
be  attributed  to  his  compliance  with  the  Royal  will  in 
regard  to  the  Duke's  marriage.  But  from  the  contem- 
porary Memoirs  of  Bishop  Crewe,  already  quoted/  it 
appears,  that  in  or  after  April  1674,  he  was  sent  for  from 
the  chaplain's  table  by  the  King,  who,  while  he  was  at 
dinner,  gave  Crewe  the  bishopric  of  Durham — "the  best 
preferment  in  his  gift."8  On  the  9th  of  June,  in  the 

P  Surtees'  Hist,  of  Durham,  vol.  i. 
"  General  History,"  p.  cxiv. 

q  Not  1671,  as  stated  in  Surtees'  His- 
tory, apparently  according  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical computation. 

r  Extracts  from  this  MS.  note  book 
are  printed  in  a  work  entitled  "  Exa- 
mination of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,"  8vo.  Lond. 
1790.  Neither  the  writer  of  the  MS.  Life, 
or  of  the  'Examination,"  has  added 
his  name,  but  the  writer  of  the  latter  did 
wisely  to  suppress  his  own,  for  nearly 
every  remark  or  annotation  exhibits  his 
unfitness  for  the  task,  from  party  pre- 
judice, malignance,  and  illiberality. 


pleasantly  to  her,  '  What  will  tire  Pope 
think  when  I  make  Bishops  of  such  as 
please  you?'  When  Bishop  Crewe's 
youth  had  been  urged  to  the  King  as 
an  objection  to  his  appointment  to 
Durham,  Charles  replied,  '  He  would 
mend  of  that  fault  every  day.'  Bishop 
Crewe's  high  promotion  and  great  am- 
bition seem  to  have  occasioned  alarm 
and  grief  to  his  aged  father,  who,  when 
the  Bishop  was  a  candidate  for  the 
primacy,  prayed  earnestly  against  his 
removal,  from  a  sense,  probably,  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  not  only  his 
son,  but  the  Church  of  England  might 
have  been  involved  by  such  an  ap- 


"  Queen  Catherine  was  rejoiced  at      pointment."  [Surtees'  Gen.  Hist,  cxvi.] 
my  Lord's  promotion.     The  King  said      The  primacy  was  conferred  on  Bancroft. 
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following  year  (1675),  he  made  "  a  triumphant"  entry 
into  his  diocese. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1675,  Bishop  Crewe  baptized 
Katherine  Laura,  the  first-born  child  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York.  In  the  October  of  the  same  year,  he 
read  prayers  for  the  departing  soul  of  Jemima,  Lady  CrewCj 
his  mother,  by  her  deathbed  in  London.  In  April  1676, 
he  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
made  a  visitation  through  his  diocese,  with  much  pomp. 

On  the  8th  November  1677,  at  St.  James's  Palace,  he 
baptized  Charles,  the  first  but  short-lived  son  of  his  Royal 
patron,  the  Duke  of  York ;'  and  in  the  same  year,  when 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  as  General  against  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  Bishop  Crewe  posted  to  his  diocese, 
zealously  raised  the  well-disciplined  militia  of  the  county 
with  great  promptitude,  and  at  Durham,  entertained  the 
Duke  on  his  progress  and  on  his  return.  In  November 
1679,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  were  themselves  the 
guests  of  Bishop  Crewe,  in  his  palatial  castle  of  Durham." 

On  the  12th  December  in  the  same  year,  the  Bishop's 
father  departed  this  life,  but  he  did  not  succeed  to  the 
peerage  honours  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  afterwards. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York,  (February  1685,) 
Crewe  was  sworn  of  his  Privy  Council ;  and  as  Bishop  of 
Durham,  supported  the  King's  right  hand  at  the  coronation. 
The  King  displaced  Bishop  Compton  from  his  oifice  of  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  appointed  Crewe  in  his  room. 
The  open  adherence  of  James  II.  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  prevented  Crewe  from  officiating  as  chaplain  to 
the  monarch ;  but  the  Bishop  was  not  the  less  in  favour 
at  Court,  and  retained  all  his  personal  influence  with  the 
King,  of  whose  policy  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  willing 
coadjutor.  He  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the 
High  Commission  Court,  but  without  being  consulted  ;  and 
exercising  that  office,  was,  unfortunately  for  himself,  the 
only  prelate  besides  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  who  sat  on  the 
proceedings  which  ended  in  the  suspension  of  Compton  from 
episcopal  functions. w  It  must  be  recorded,  that  he  also  acted 

1  Sandf.  Geneal.  Hist.  p.  569.  Rochester  and  Peterborough,  were  ap- 

u  "  The  Duke  kissed  my  Lord  at  his  pointed  commissioners  to  exercise  eccle- 

coming  ;  a  particular  mark  of  favour."  siastical  jurisdiction  within  the  diocese 

Memoir,  p.  42.  of  London,   during  the   suspension  of 

w  Bishop  Crewe,  with  the  Bishops  of  Bishop  Compton. 
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at  the  degradation  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  in  the 
proceedings  against  the  Vice- Chancellor  of  Cambridge/ 
and  discharged  the  functions  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner 
until  the  abolition  of  the  court  in  October  1688  ;  but  a  bio- 
grapher who  was  well  acquainted  with  Bishop  Crewe  declares, 
that  he  took  no  part  in  other  oppressive  proceedings  of  this 
obnoxious  tribunal.  Smollett  says,  that  Crewe  gave  every 
effect  in  his  power  to  the  King's  famous  Declaration,  and 
suspended  thirty  clergymen  in  his  diocese  who  refused  to 
read  it  to  their  flocks.  From  the  time  that  Father  Petre 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  Crewe  withdrew  from  its 
deliberations;  and  although  (according  to  Burnet)  Father 
Petre  had  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  King,  James 
relinquished  him  in  order  to  obtain  the  return  of  Crewe  to 
his  councils. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  in  affairs  of  state  ended 
at  the  Revolution.  In  the  convocation  which  met  in  Janu- 
ary 1689,  he  joined  in  the  vote  that  James  had  abdicated 
the  kingdom  ;  but  he  was  excepted  by  name  out  of  the 
pardon  granted  by  William  Prince  of  Orange  and  Mary. 
He  said  that  he  would  inscribe  the  exception  upon  his 
tombstone.7  He  soon  afterwards  fled  to  Holland,2  and 
remained  in  the  Low  Countries  from  February  to  the  month 
of  July ;  when  he  returned  to  England,  after  a  tour  which 
seems  to  have  yielded  him  great  satisfaction,  for  he  was  a 
shrewd  observer  of  men  and  manners.  He  arrived  in 
London  the  day  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  limited 
for  taking  the  oaths  to  the  Revolution  Government ;  and  it 
seems  that  his  return  and  compliance  greatly  disappointed 
Burriet,  who  looked  on  the  bishopric  of  Durham  as 
already  in  his  grasp.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  place  no  small  part  of  his  patronage  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Crown,  as  the  terms  of  obtaining  the  King's 
peace.  Having  taken  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  he 
was  afterwards  graciously  received  by  the  Princess,  by 
whose  mediation,  and  because  it  was  near  Christmas,  he 

x  For  refusing  to  admit  a  Benedictine  servant  named  Carter,  who  understood 

to  a  degree  upon  a  Royal  dispensation  the  Dutch  language ;  and  by  one  Mr. 

for  the  oaths.  John  Turner,  a  facetious  man,  a  Fellow 

y  Examination  of  the  Life  of  Lord  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  After 

Crewe,  p.  84.  they  had  been  tossed  for  five  days  in  a 

z  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  James  storm,  the  sailors  lost  their  reckoning, 

Montague,  his  nephew,  who  was  master  and  it  was  Crewe  who  took  the  compass 

of  the  French  language ;  by  his  own  and  steered  the  vessel  into  the  Brill. 
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was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  King  William.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  more  agreeable  features  in  his  history. 

Bishop  Crewe,  still  unmarried,  and  now  arrived  at  the 
age  of  58,  seems  to  have  required  in  this  his  altered  fortune, 
the  consolations  of  domestic  felicity.  To  these,  it  seems,  he 
had  not  been  indifferent  in  earlier  years,  for  in  his  youth,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Crofts,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was  his  "  first 
love ;"  and  her  portion  (£3000,)  was  fixed,  but  she  died 
ere  the  nuptials  could  be  celebrated.  This  disappointment, 
and  the  active  cares  of  his  preferments  and  public  duties, 
seem  to  have  thenceforth  banished  any  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing, until  1684  ;  and  in  that  year,  when  he  had  attained  51 , 
we  find  a  note  that  "  he  courted  Lady  Johanna  Thornhill." 
The  result  is  not  stated,  but  Crewe  remained  unmarried  ; 
and  in  1691  he  was  paying  his  addresses  to  another  lady. 
The  then  object  of  his  choice,  was  a  fair  native  of  his  own 
diocese,  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Forster  of 
Bamburgh,  and  sister  of  Mr.  John  Forster,  M.  p.  for  the 
county ;  a  young  lady  who  was  reputed  a  beauty,  and  (as 
Mr.  Surtees  remarks,)  not  without  justice,  if  we  may  trust 
her  portrait  at  Bamburgh,  which  represents  her  with  deli- 
cate features,  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  a  complexion  beautifully 
fair,  and  a  sweet,  good-tempered  countenance.  The  suit, 
"  however,  went  off  to  the  public  view,  as  if  she  refused, 
being  too  young."8  But  it  would  seem  that  the  suitor  was 
neither  disheartened,  nor  tired  of  wooing,  and  had  resolved 
on  entering  the  marriage  state,  into  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  urged  by  the  importunities  of  his  friends.  And 
so,  on  the  21st  December  in  the  same  year,  (1691,)  he  was 
at  length  married,  though  not  to  any  of  the  ladies  above 
named,  for  his  bride  was  Penelope  Lady  Tynte,  widow  of 
Sir  Hugh  Tynte,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Trowde,  "  a 
known  loyalist."  But  their  union  was  not  destined  to  be 
of  long  duration. 

As  a  statesman,  Bishop  Crewe  remained  in  obscurity 
during  the  reign  of  William,  but  his  private  fortunes 
prospered ;  and  if  he  was  deprived  of  political  power  and 
influence  at  Court,  he  had  abundant  occupation  in  the 
affairs  of  his  diocese,  and  possessed  every  domestic  conso- 
lation that  could  be  afforded  by  his  splendid  establishments 

a  Examination  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Crewe,  p.  88. 
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and  his  ample  income,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  dispersed 
in  hospitality  and  for  charitable  purposes. 

On  the  30th  November  1697,  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Lord  Crewe,  his  last  surviving  brother,  he  succeeded  to 
the  paternal  honours  and  estates  ;  and  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  both  as  Baron  and  Bishop,  this  being  the  first 
instance  in  England  of  such  a  union  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  peerages,  and  he  voted  in  either  capacity,  as  he 
thought  proper.  He  became  heir  to  the  old  mansion-house 
and  lands  of  Stene,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  he  resided 
there  during  a  part  of  every  succeeding  year,  maintaining 
also  a  hospitable  establishment  at  his  other  private  property 
of  Newbold  Verdon,  as  well  as  at  his  episcopal  palaces  of 
Auckland  and  Durham. 

On  the  9th  March  1700,  Penelope  Lady  Crewe  died  at 
Stene.  He  lost  no  time  in  renewing  his  addresses  to  the 
object  of  his  former  courtship,  the  fair  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Forster ;  for,  in  four  months  afterwards,  viz.,  on 
the  23rd  of  July,  he  was  united  to  this  lady. 

On  the  death  of  William  (8th  March  1701,)  Bishop 
Crewe  was  at  Durham. b  He  there  proclaimed  Anne  as 
Queen,  and  appeared  in  his  place  as  supporter  at  the  right 
hand  of  that  Princess  on  her  coronation,  in  which  solemnity 
Lady  Crewe  assisted  as  a  peeress.  The  writer  of  the  con- 
temporary memoir  already  quoted  says,  "  The  Queen 
expressed  a  particular  regard  for  Lady  Crewe,  and  said 
she  had  an  honest  face ! "  With  Anne's  accession,  the  Royal 
favour  again  shone  upon  Lord  Crewe.  The  Queen,  with 
her  own  hand,  appointed  him  Lent  Preacher,  though  against 
his  will,  and  thanked  him  for  the  sermon  that  he  preached 
before  the  Court.  We  are  told,  by  his  biographer,  that 
"  None  met  with  more  applause  than  Lord  Crewe  as  a 
preacher,  and  never  had  any  one  a  more  graceful  manner 
and  delivery."  And  here  let  us  transcribe  an  honourable 
testimony  to  his  conduct  in  the  more  important  functions 
of  a  Bishop.  After  stating  that  he  was  generous  in  the 
disposal  of  his  preferments,  and  independent  of  the  requests 
which  great  men  made  on  behalf  of  their  friends,  the 
biographer  proceeds  : — 

"  My   Lord's   clergy   were   great   benefactors  in  the    diocese  ; 

b  "  A  relation  of  my  Lord's  was  de-      when  my  Lord  said,    '  Good  truly,  I 
ploring    King   William's   short    reign,       thought  it  a  long  one  !'" 
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their  houses  and  churches  were  all  repaired,  and  many  or  most 
of  them  beautified  and  adorned.  My  Lord  was  a  constant  visitor 
of  his  diocese  for  forty  years  ;  his  visitations  regular,  and  consult- 
ations annual.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  church  music,  and 
brought  up  many  in  that  way.  He  sent  the  Queen  a  boy  out  of 
Durham  Cathedral.  He  was  a  benefactor  of  organs  to  his  two 
chapels.  He  was  a  constant  builder,  and  was  always  employed 
in  some  useful  work  or  other  about  his  Castles  of  Durham  and 
Auckland." c 

In  1710,  he  voted  in  favour  of  Dr.  Sacheverell ;  and 

te  When  he  went  into  his  diocese  that  summer,  all  the  gentry 
and  clergy  met  him,  and  speeches  were  made,  with  the  thanks  of 
the  county  for  his  good  services  to  the  Church.  Sir  Henry 
Belasyse  said  there  were  at  least  five  thousand  horse  in  the 
cavalcade." 

In  1712,  he  was  restored  to  the  lieutenancy  of  his  county 
— a  temporal  honour  to  which  he  seems  to  have  attached 
great  consequence.  When  he  kissed  the  Queen's  hand, 
he  told  her  Majesty  that  "  as  a  bishop  he  prayed  for  her, 
and  as  her  lieutenant  he  would  fight  for  her." 

But  the  death  of  the  Queen  again  withdrew  the  transient 
sunshine  of  Royal  favour,  and  the  star  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
had  for  ever  set.  He,  however,  officiated  in  his  place  (for 
the  third  time)  at  the  coronation  of  the  Elector  of  Bruns- 
wick/ and  hazarded  his  health  by  that  unwelcome  exer- 
tion. His  power  and  influence  at  Court  ceased  with  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  King  George,  and  "  if  he 
received  any  attention  from  the  Crown,  it  was  only  (says 
Mr.  Surtees,)  such  as  might,  without  any  compromise 
of  principle,  be  paid  to  his  age  and  reverend  appearance."*5 
But  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  comparative 
retirement. 

Bishop  Crewe  has  been  accused  of  obtaining  his  high 
preferment  from  Charles  II.  by  servility ;  of  practising  a 
time-serving  compliance  towards  the  Royal  will  in  the  reign 
of  Charles's  successor ;  and  of  descending  to  a  career  of 

c  Examination  of  the  Life  of  Lord  gaping  for  his  See  above  thirty  years. 

Crewe,  p.  94.  "  My  Lord  told  the  King  he  had  buried 

d    At    King    William's    coronation,  his  expected  successor.    The  King  said, 

Crewe  was  in  the  Low  Countries.  Durham  was  a  good  air,  and  laughed 

*  The  King  promised  the  bishopric  heartily,  adding,  he  hoped  it  would  be 

of  Durham  to  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salis-  many  years  before  he  named  his  suc- 

bury,    who   (to    use   the   expression  of  cessor." 
Lord   Crewe's  biographer,)    had   been 
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political  tergiversation.  The  charge  is  not  proved.  That 
he  was  indebted  to  the  personal  regard  of  his  Royal  patrons 
for  his  nomination  to  the  bishopric,  cannot  justly  form 
matter  of  accusation  against  him ;  and  that  he  discharged 
his  high  duties  zealously,  ably,  and  conscientiously,  we  have 
abundant  proof.  That,  when  the  patron  of  his  earlier  years 
became  James  II.  he  aided  him  in  measures  which  were 
inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  the  kingdom, 
and  continued  to  adhere  to  the  King,  even  through  a  course 
as  arbitrary  as  it  was  fatal  to  his  dynasty,  are  circumstances 
which  the  biographer  records  of  Bishop  Crewe  with  grief. 
But  are  modern  times  so  lost  to  "  gratitude,  antient  at- 
tachment, and  loyal  feeling  to  the  wearer  of  the  Crown," 
that  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  force  of  those  noble 
motives  ?  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  prelate  loyalist 
was  attached  by  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  as 
well  as  by  his  principles  to  the  cause  of  royalty  ;  that  he 
was  no  favourer  of  Puritan  domination,  and  looked  with  the 
honest  aversion  of  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  gentleman  upon  the 
heretical  and  democratic  tendencies  of  ultra-Protestantism. 
The  accusation  is  made  with  ill  grace  in  an  age  which 
cannot  point  to  the  unworldly  character  of  all  its  Bishops, 
or  to  their  constant  readiness  to  assert  the  privileges  and 
liberties  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the  incroaching 
powers  of  the  State.  Instances  of  obsequious  and  tempo- 
rising conduct  on  the  part  of  men  of  "  palaces  and  prefer- 
ment" towards  men  in  power,  are  not  altogether  uncommon 
in  more  modern  times  than  those  of  Bishop  Crewe  ;  while 
modern  instances  have  not  been  wanting,  of  Bishops  who, 
owing  their  preferments  to  the  favour  of  a  minister,  and 
valuing  "  the  establishment"  for  its  temporal  dignities, 
are  content,  provided  they  can  enjoy  their  incomes  in  peace, 
to  sink  the  mitre  before  the  rampant  heresies  of  evan- 
gelicalism and  the  insolent  encroachments  of  the  State  ;— 
Bishops,  who  prefer  the  couch  of  ease  to  the  perilous 
contests  of  principle  ;  who  are  shining  lights  in  classical 
learning,  but  are  too  often  looked  to  in  vain  for  the  asser- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  discipline  ; — Bishops,  who 
are  easily  aroused  by  the  "  Tractarian"  zeal  of  a  humble 
curate,  but  are  unmoved  by  the  growing  heathenism  of  the 
people  ; — Bishops,  who,  if  they  are  covetous  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues  and  episcopal  distinctions,  at  all  events  seldom 
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desire  to  divide  with  "  the  inferior  clergy"  one  privilege, 
namely,  that  of  doing  the  Church's  work  ; — Bishops,  who, 
secure  in  their  unfruitful  opulence,  are  never  found  cham- 
pions of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  or  their  shield  against  the 
physical  and  social  oppressions  to  which  they  are  subject ; 
whose  duty  it  is  to  check  the  tyranny  of  the  powers  of  mam- 
mon, but  whose  interest  leads  them  to  sanction  it ; — Bishops, 
in  fine,  of  whom  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  not  a  charitable 
foundation  has  survived  themselves,  and  "  not  a  phrase  has 
escaped  their  lips  or  their  pens  that  ever  influenced  public 
opinion,  touched  the  heart  of  nations,  or  guided  the  conscience 
of  a  perplexed  people."  That  Bishop  Crewe  should  have 
gone  so  far  as  he  did  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  James 
II.  and  that  he,  bound  as  he  was  by  principle  and  affection 
to  the  House  of  Stuart,  should  have  condescended  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  officiate  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Elector  of  Brunswick  to  fill  the  Stuart's 
throne,  and  to  seek  his  favour,  are  circumstances  from 
which  Lord  Crewe's  biographer  would  willingly  turn  away. 
But  we  may  well  lose  sight  of  these  imputed  faults,  in  the 
effulgence  of  his  chanty  and  his  virtues.  It  has  been 
justly  said,  that  many  men  have  been  canonized  for  works 
of  beneficence  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Bishop  Crewe. 
The  warm  and  active  benevolence  which  distinguished  him 
in  life  have  been  perpetuated,  through  his  munificent 
charities,  to  all  future  time  ;  and  his  goodness,  still  flowing 
as  from  a  perennial  spring,  and  descending  through  various 
channels  of  beneficence,  marking,  as  it  were,  his  "  foot- 
prints, on  the  sands  of  time,"  affords  a  happy  and  conspicu- 
ous example,  that  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  its 
noblest  emotions  can  be  made  immortal  even  amongst 
men ;  and  that  the  sweet  incense  of  charity  and  good 
works,  which,  through  life,  arose  from  that  heart  to  the 
Creator's  throne,  can  be  made  perpetually  to  ascend  to 
heaven  with  the  blessings  of  a  grateful  posterity. 

"  As  his  stronger  years,"  says  his  biographer,  "  were  active  for 
the  public,  so  his  later  time  was  well  spent  in  pious  and  charitable 
benefactions.  His  riches,  honours,  parks,  houses,  and  all  worldly 
advantages,  as  they  were  derived  from  his  friends,  so  did  he  no 
less  esteem  their  names,  and  constantly  and  gratefully  remembered 
them  with  an  affectionate  veneration.  Many  were  the  families  he 
raised,  and  greatly  God  preserved  him  ! " 
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Nor  did  Bishop  Crewe  in  life  do  good  only  to  his  friends. 
"  God  has  often,  in  the  course  of  my  Lord's  life/'  says 
his  biographer,  "  given  him  opportunities  to  exercise  his 
goodness  towards  his  enemies,  which  he  often  practised  on 
the  merciful  side.  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Dolben,  whom  he 
made  prebendaries  of  Durham,  were  instances." 

His  public  works  in  his  diocese  have  been  already  adverted 
to  ;  and  near  the  close  of  his  life,  the  grant  of  "  handsome 
augmentations  to  Brackley  Hospital  ;  Hinton  Hospital, 
and  Durham  and  Auckland  Hospitals,"  were  among  his 
works  of  munificence.  He  founded  a  free  school  at  New- 
bold  Verdon;  and  (after  he  had  purchased  the  extensive 
property  of  the  Forster  family,  which  had  been  forfeited  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,)  a  free  school  at  Bamburgh  also  ;  and 
he  founded  a  bounty  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  poor 
clergymen  in  the  hundred  in  which  his  manor  of  Newbold- 
Verdon  is  situate — a  kind  of  charity  which  the  contempo- 
rary biographer  already  quoted,  characterises  as  "  new  and 
worthy  of  imitation."  But  the  charitable  uses  to  which 
the  revenues  of  the  Bamburgh  property  were  settled  by  his 
last  will,  are  those  which  more  especially  hand  down  his 
name  to  the  grateful  homage  of  future  time  : — 

"  He  felt  the  triumph  of  a  generous  breast, 
In  virtue  rich,  in  blessing  others  blest." 

But  before  stating  the  charitable  provisions  of  Bishop 
Crewe 's  will,  we  may  notice  a  few  events  which  happened 
between  his  retirement  from  the  Court,  and  the  close  of  his 
long  career.  The  shocks  of  the  political  earthquake  of  the 
year  1715,  which  spilled  so  much  generous  blood,  alienated 
so  many  hereditary  fortunes,  and  overthrew  so  many  families, 
were  less  felt  in  the  county  of  Durham  than  in  any  of  the 
other  northern  counties  ;  but  among  its  consequences  was 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Bamburgh  estates,  the  property  of  his 
wife's  unfortunate  nephew,  General  Forster.  We  are  not 
informed  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Lady  Crewe, f  but  she 
did  not  witness  the  ruin  of  her  family,  for  she  died  on 
the  16th  October  1715,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  at 
Stene,  where,  at  the  foot  of  her  monument  the  Bishop 

f  In  1711,  she,  being  the  only  sur-  church,  to  the  memory  of  "  her  dear 
vivor  of  nine  children,  erected  the  mo-  brother,"  of  which  mention  has  been 
nument  in  the  chancel  of  Bamburgh  made  in  a  former  page. 
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was  wont,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,   to  pass  hours  in 
contemplation. 

Soon  after  these  events,  he  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  for  Forfeited  Estates,  the  Forsters' 
property,  of  which  Bamburgh  was  the  principal  seat.  It 
appears  that  he  was  charged  with  various  mortgage  and 
jointure  encumbrances  that  were  upon  the  estates,  and  was 
ordered  to  pay  into  Chancery  £20,000,  at  which  large  sum 
he  was  declared  the  best  bidder  for  the  property.  This 
price  is  thought  to  have  been  beyond  the  value  at  that  day, 
though  the  family  possessions  were  then  valued  at  £1314 
per  annum,  as  appears  from  his  will. 

Bishop  Crewe  had  now  become  almost  too  infirm  to 
travel;  but  on  the  12th  August  1717,  (the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  in  the  year  1668,  he  was  chosen  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College,)  he  made  a  last  visit  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  had  a  kind  and  honourable  reception.  Upon  this 
occasion,  he  made  benefactions  to  that  college,  and  to  the 
colleges  of  Christ  Church,  All  Saints,  Queen's,  and  Wor- 
cester, as  well  as  to  the  public  library.  In  1719,  he  granted 
the  augmentations  of  hospitals  already  mentioned  ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  set  up 
his  own  monument  in  the  chapel  at  Stene ;  and  on  the  24th 
June  1720,g  executed  his  will — that  beneficent  memorial 

*  By  a  codicil,  dated  the  17th  Sep-  he  did  not  forget  his  patron,  for  he  left 

tember  1721,   he  made  certain  specific  a  legacy  to  that  prelate,  which  amounted 

bequests  which  are  worth  mentioning.  to  between  £3000  and  £4000.     This 

He  gave  to  Mr.  Edward  Wortley,  late  legacy  reflected  honour  on  the  testator 

ambassador  to  Constantinople,  his  silver  and  the  legatee,  for  Bishop  Gibson  gave 

cistern  ;  to  Mr.  James  Montague,  his  it  among  Lord  Crewe's  relations.     The 

youngest  nephew,  his  gilt  tankard ;  to  circumstance   is   mentioned  in    Cole's 

Mr.  Ralph  Trotter,  probably  his  steward,  MSS.  v.  30. 

the  portrait  of  Dorothea  Lady  Crewe ;  What  became  of  the  noble  testator's 
to  Dr.  William  Lupton,  prebendary  of  books  and  papers  is  not  known ;  pro- 
Durham,  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  will,  bably  they  shared  the  fate  of  his  plate, 
his  portrait,  drawn  by  Sir  Godfrey  carriages,  &c.  which  are  described  in 
Kneller,  in  his  baron's  robes  ;  to  the  his  will  as  being  left  to  his  trustees,  but 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Ox-  of  which  no  vestiges  remain, 
ford,  a  dozen  silver  plates,  for  the  use  After  the  accession  of  William  III., 
of  the  corporation  ;  silver  plate  for  the  and  when  Lord  Crewe  was  about  to  go 
altar  of  the  chapel  of  Newbold  Verdon,  abroad,  he  committed  the  trust  of  his 
besides  £30  towards  the  altar  piece;  library,  MSS.  and  other  valuable  things, 
and  to  his  secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Grey,  to  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Ayres,  who  lodged 
his  palatine  and  episcopal  silver  seals,  them  in  the  house  of  his  tailor  for  safety 
and  his  seal  manual.  from  inquisitors ;  but  the  creditors  of 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Dr.  the  latter  seized  all  he  had,  unknown 

Crewe,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  to  Dr.  Ayres,  who  soon  afterwards  died, 

was  preferred  in  the  church  by  Bishop  and  so  there  was  an  end  of  all  Lord 

Gibson,  and  at  the  close  of  his  long  life,  Crewe's  books. 
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by  which  his  name  was  to  be  more  happily  and  efficiently 
perpetuated  than  it  could  be  by  any  monumental  marble.  At 
length,  on  the  18th  September  1722,  at  Stene,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  he  died  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age,  and  51st  of  his 
pontificate,  having  lived  in  six  reigns,  besides  the  long  rebel- 
lious years  of  the  (so  called)  Commonwealth,  for  he  passed 
his  boyhood  in  the  reign  of  the  Royal  martyr,  prosecuted  his 
academical  studies  during  the  interregnum,  rose  to  prefer- 
ment and  honours  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  passed  his 
happiest  days  in  the  courts  of  that  monarch  and  of  his  Royal 
brother  and  successor,  survived  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  Queen  Anne,  and  lived  several  years  after  the 
accession  of  George  I.h  His  early  and  long  attachment  to 
the  Royal  house  of  Stuart  was  not  weakened  by  age,  nor 
were  the  powerful  associations  connected  with  it,  or  his 
natural  bias  against  the  House  of  Hanover,  forgotten  in  the 
hour  of  death ;  for  it  is  said  that  almost  in  his  last  moments 
he  cried  out  to  Dr.  Grey,  his  chaplain,  "  Dick,  Dick  !  don't 
go  over  to  them!"  He  was  interred  on  the  30th  of 
September,  near  the  remains  of  several  of  his  ancestors,  in 
the  beautiful  little  chapel  at  Stene,  beneath  the  monument  of 
variegated  marble  which  he  had  erected. *  He  died  without 
issue,  and  with  him  the  peerage  honours  became  extinct. 
His  nearest  relations  were  the  children  of  his  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Sandwich,  one  of  whom,  the  Hon.  John 
Montague,  Dean  of  Durham,  he  appointed  a  trustee  of  his 
will ;  and  to  his  youngest  nephew,  the  Honourable  James 
Montague,  he  bequeathed  the  manor  of  Newbold-Verdon, 
which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  eccentric 
Edward  Wortley  Montague,  Esq.,  who  alienated  it  in  1764. 


h  In  the  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Bishop 
Crewe,  rohed  as  a  peer,  which  was 
painted  by  Sir  G.  Kneller  in  1698, 
when  Crewe  was  aged  65.  It  was  en- 
graved by  Faber.  The  countenance  is 
venerable,  dignified,  and  pleasing.  In 
"  the  Court  Room"  at  Bamburgh,  there 
is  a  good  copy  of  an  earlier  portrait  of 
his  lordship  habited  as  a  Bishop,  pro- 
bably from  an  original  by  Kneller, 
which  was  engraved  by  Loggan.  The 
expression  is  fine.  Another  original 
portrait  was  lately  recovered,  and  is  in 
Durham  Castle.  There  is  at  Bam- 
burgh a  contemporary  portrait  of  Crewe 


at  an  earlier  age,  habited  in  his  black 
robe  ;  and  there  is  another  portrait  at 
Blanchland  ;  and  a  mezzotint  was  en- 
graved by  Francis  Place,  which  is  more 
rare  than  the  other  engravings. 

1  The  chapel  closely  adjoined  the 
manor-house,  in  which  Lord  Crewe  re- 
sided. This  mansion — formerly  a  house 
of  so  much  hospitality,  has  scarcely  left 
a  wreck  behind  for  many  years  ;  even 
the  chapel  was  frequented  only  by  rooks 
and  daws,  who  built  their  nests  among 
the  monuments.  But  the  chapel  has 
since  been  repaired,  and  (with  an  aug- 
mentation from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,) 
united  to  the  rectory  of  Hinton. 
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Lord  Crewe  seems  to  have  imitated  the  example  of  early 
bishops,  and  forborne  to  accumulate  in  his  owii  hands  the 
goods  of  the  Church,  for  his  personal  property  did  not 
amount  to  £400  in  value. 

Although  his  princely  charities  constitute  a  visible  and 
perpetual  monument  in  his  diocese  of  Durham,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  his  name  and  effigy  have  not  been  enshrined 
in  his  cathedral  church :  his  mortal  remains  were  not,  it  is 
true,  laid  among  those  of  the  illustrious  bishops  by  whom 
he  was  there  preceded,  but  in  that  glorious  temple  of  the 
Eternal,  his  name  should  be  reverently  inscribed  with  those 
of  the  greatest  prelates  and  benefactors  of  the  See. 

It  is  now  time  to  describe  the  charities  founded  by  his 
will.  He  devised  the  manors,  lands,  and  hereditaments 
therein  mentioned15  to  five  trustees1  and  their  successors, 
and  directed  his  trustees  for  the  time  being,  to  pay  and 
apply  out  of  the  rents  thereof — 1st,  Certain  yearly  sums 
therein  mentioned,  towards  the  support  of  twelve  exhibi- 
tioners, m  eight  scholars  of  the  Trapp  and  Marshall  founda- 
tions, and  fifteen  fellows  of  Lincoln  College ;  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  livings  of  All  Saints  and  S.  Michael's, 
Oxford,  Twyford  and  Combe,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  to 
the  same  college  belonging  : — 2nd,  Certain  yearly  sums  in 
augmentation  of  the  benefices  of  Bamburgh,  S.  Andrew's, 

k  Being  his  manor  of  Bamburgh,  in  rudely-ornamented  sun-baked  urns  in 

the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  his  other  cells,  in  which  human  ashes  had 

manor  of  Blanchland,  in  the  county  of  been    collected.       Other  bones   found 

Durham,  the  advowson  of  the  churches  nearer  the  surface,  were,  perhaps,  those 

of  Bamburgh   and    Shotley,    and   the  of    the   unhappy   prisoners   who    had 

lands,  &c.,  in  Bamburgh  and  twenty-  been  executed  on  this  spot  in  after  ages, 

six  other  places  enumerated  in  his  will,  but  in  times  when  (as  Mr.  Raine  re"- 

which  he  had  lately  purchased.     One  marks,)  the  Lords  of  Bamburgh  were 

of  these  places — Bradford,  is  connected  as  much  versed  in  the  arts  of  destroying 

with  the  earlier  history  of  Bamburgh  life  as  their  successors  now  are  in  those 

Castle.     It  derives  its  name  from  the  of  saving  it. 

broad  shallow  ford  across  the  adjacent  '  Dr.  Montague,  Dean  of  Durham, 

warren.     The  old   mansion  house  ex-  Dr.    Mosley,    Rector  of  Lincoln,    and 

hibits  traces  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  Dr.  Dolben,  Dr.  Lupton,  and  Dr.  Eden, 

been   the   means   of  preserving  a   pa-  Prebendaries  of  Durham.     Every  new 

nelled  stone  which  is  a  relic  of  a  still  trustee  was  to  be  in  holy  orders, 

more  distant  age,  and  is  pronounced  by  m  Being  under-graduate  commoners 

Mr.  Raine  to  be  Roman.     A  barrow,  of    Lincoln    College,    natives   of   the 

hard  by,  upon  an  eminence,  which  is  diocese  of  Durham,    or  in  default   of 

said  to  have  been  a  place  of  execution  such,    natives    of    Northallertonshire, 

for   Bamburgh  Castle,   was  found    (in  Howdenshire,    or   Leicestershire,    and 

1817)  to  contain  graves  of  the  British  particularly   of   Newbold   Verdon,    or 

or  unconverted   Saxon    times.     There  else  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  or  county 

were  skeletons  stretched  at  length  in  of  Northampton.   The  exhibitions  were 

cells   of  thin  stones,   and    there  were  to  be  tenable  for  eight  years. 
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Auckland,  and  such  twelve  poor  rectories,  vicarages,  small 
livings  or  curacies,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  as  the  trustees 
for  the  time  being  should  appoint : — 3rd,  A  yearly  sum  for 
relief  of  widows  and  children  of  poor  clergymen  deceased 
within  the  Hundred  of  Sparkenhoe,  (in  which  his  manor 
of  Newbold  Verdon  is  situate)  : — 4th,  A  yearly  sum  to  the 
schoolmaster  of  Newbold  Verdon : — 5th,  A  yearly  sum 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  charity  school  in  the  parish  of 
Daventry  : — 6th,  Certain  yearly  sums  to  the  almsmen  and 
almswomen  in  Bishop  Cosin's  almshouses  at  Durham  and 
Bishop  Auckland,  and  in  the  hospital  at  Brackley,n  and  the 
hospital  at  Hinton,  both  in  the  county  of  Northampton ; 
and,  after  the  decease  of  Lady  Stawell,  (neice  of  the  second 
Lady  Crewe,)  who  had  a  rent-charge  of  £350  for  life  out 
of  the  said  estates,  the  surplus  rents  were  to  be  applied  as 
follows  ;  viz.,  £200  a  year  for  public  uses  in  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  £100  a  year  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
Durham,  for  apprenticing  as  many  poor  children  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  as  they  should  appoint ;  £20  a  year  for 
the  education  of  thirty  poor  boys  of  the  parish  of  Bishop 
Auckland,  in  writing,  and  £30  a  year  to  clothe  the  same  boys ; 
and  all  the  residue  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  trustees  for  such 
charitable  uses  as  he  should  by  deed  appoint,  and  in  de- 
fault of  appointment,  to  and  for  such  charitable  uses  as  they 
should  from  time  to  time  direct ;°  and  it  is  under  this  clause 
in  the  noble  testator's  will,  that  the  "  princely  establishment 
of  Bamburgh,"  and  other  charitable  and  educational  pro- 
visions which  direct  "  Lord  Crewe's  charity "  through 
various  channels  of  beneficence,  chiefly  arising  within  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  have  been  founded.  He  made  no 
appointment  as  to  the  surplus  income,  wisely  leaving  its 
application  to  the  trustees,  unfettered  by  any  positive  regu- 
lations. The  income  of  the  devised  estates  has  so  greatly 
increased,  by  judicious  management,  that  its  total  amount 
is  now  about  £9,000  per  annum. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  noble 
charities  of  Bamburgh  were  first  established.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Sharp,  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  new 

n  Founded  by  the  noble  testator's  crease  of  any  of  the  benefactions  by 

grandfather,  Sir  Thomas  Crewe.  him  before  given  to  the  University,  to 

0  With  proviso  that  no  part  of  such  Lincoln  College,  or  to  the  City  of  Dur- 

surplus  should  be  applied  for  the  in-  ham. 
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trustees  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  Lord  Crewe's 
will/  conceived  the  application  of  part  of  the  surplus  income, 
which  the  prelate  had  generously  left  to  be  applied  as  his 
trustees  should  direct,  to  the  relief  and  assistance  of  the  poor 
in  the  adjacent  territory,  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools,  and  of  provisions  for  the  aid  and  relief  of  seamen, 
which  were  and  are  without  a  parallel  in  England.  It  would 
seem  that  the  castle,  once  so  strong  and  so  renowned,  had 
fallen  into  a  ruinous  condition  before  Dr.  Sharp  projected 
the  Bamburgh  charities,  and  that  he  commenced  the  resto- 
ration of  the  castle  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  them. 
Probably,  the  buildings  and  the  surrounding  fortifications 
had  been  falling  more  and  more  into  decay  since  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  reign,  as  appears  from  an 
inquisition  taken  at  Bamburgh  in  1574,*  it  was  "in  ruin 
and  decay ; " — a  state  from  which  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  rescued  after  it  became  the  property  of  the  Forster 
family,  under  the  grant  of  her  Royal  successor.  Dr.  Sharp, 
by  a  large  expenditure  from  his  own  purse,  between  1 758  and 
1792,  repaired  and  rendered  habitable  the  great  tower,  and 
put  the  approaches  and  outworks  into  a  condition  to  give 
effect  to  his  judicious  and  humane  designs/  Hutchinson,  the 
historian  of  Northumberland,  who  wrote  in  1776,  attributes 
to  the  benevolent  heart  of  Dr.  Sharp,  the  chief  part  of  the 

P  Dr.  Sharp  was  appointed  a  trustee  buried  in  the  sand,  which  had  also  pe- 

in  1758,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  netrated  the  chambers  of  the  Castle, 

was  perpetual  curate  of  Bamburgh,  and  The  works  of  restoration  comprised  the 

a  prebendary  of  Durham.  adaptation  of  the  keep  to  the  purposes 

i  The  drawbridge  and  gates  were  of  an  official  residence,  for  the  due 
then  broken  down,  and  the  castle  was  superintendence  of  the  Bamburgh  Cha- 
accessible  only  through  a  breach  ;  such  rities  ;  also  the  completion  of  buildings 
of  the  walls  as  were  standing  were  for  the  schools  and  the  other  benevolent 
decayed,  and  the  buildings  within  the  institutions  there ;  the  renewal  and  pre- 
ramparts  were  for  the  most  part  in  servation  of 'the  square  and  circular 
ruin,  except  the  great  tower;  and  the  towers,  and  the  other  buildings  which 
walls  of  that  massive  structure  were  form  the  south-eastern  front  of  the 
suffering  from  the  lead  having  been  Castle ;  and  of  the  curtain  walls,  bat- 
torn  from  the  roof.  Since  the  time  of  tlements,  and  ramparts,  around  the 
Sir  John  Horsley,  the  then  last  go-  Castle,  the  gate  tower,  and  the  passage 
vernor,  the  chapel  and  some  turrets  beyond;  and  the  erection  of  the  battery 
had  become  roofless  and  ruined.  Such  platform  towards  the  sea.  These  por- 
was  the  state  of  Bamburgh,  once  the  tions  are  almost  entirely  new  work, 
royal  citadel  and  the  seat  of  Kings  !  There  are  remains  on  the  north  and 
Some  customs,  tenants'  services,  and  north-west  of  very  old  outworks  which 
rents,  which  are  curious,  are  mentioned  ran  round  the  ridge  of  the  precipitous 
in  the  inquisition.  [Hutchinson,  v.  ii.  cliff;  there  are  also  a  postern  and  sally 
p.  168.]  port  on  the  same  side  defended  by  a 

r  When  Dr.  Sharp  commenced  his  double  wall.  It  was  not  necessary  to 

restorations,  the  inner  bailey  was  nearly  renew  these  outworks  and  defences. 
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blessings  derived  from  Lord  Crewe's  will.  "  He  resides  (adds 
the  historian)  many  months  in  each  year  in  the  Castle  of 
Bamburgh,  superintends  the  works  of  charity,  and  has  his 
eye  upon  every  new  channel  by  which  he  may  give  relief 
or  consolation  to  his  suffering  fellow-creatures.  The  ship- 
wrecked, and  the  diseased,  are  comforted  by  his  visitation, 
and  the  calamities  of  life  are  alleviated  by  his  care,  and  his 
residence  there  diffuses  blessings  over  the  neighbouring 
coast." 

Dr.  Sharp,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  continued  ad- 
ministration of  the  Bamburgh  charities  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Lord  Crewe's  trustees,  and  to  save  the 
income  of  the  charity  estates  from  being  charged  with  the 
cost  of  maintaining  in  repair  the  great  tower  where  the 
trustees'  apartments  are,  conveyed,  on  the  18th  November 
1778,  to  the  trustees  acting  under  the  will  of  Lord  Crewe, 
certain  lands  and  tenements  in  and  near  Bamburgh,  his 
own  property,  upon  certain  trusts,  expressed  with  great 
minuteness,  the  substance  and  order  of  which  is — 

1.  To  keep  in  repair  the  conductor,  from  the  gold  point  above 

the  tower  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  chain  which 
hung  down  into  the  well. 

2.  The  roof  and  chimnies  of  the  great  tower. 

3.  The  windows  of  the  tower. 

4.  The  fire-proof  work  in  the  ceilings  of  the  tower. 

5.  The  great  clock  in  the  south  turret. 

6.  The  well  machine,  bath,  pumps,  troughs,  cisterns,  water-pipes, 

and  drains. 

7.  To  apply  yearly  the  residue  of  the  rents  towards  the  repara- 

tions of  the  fabric  of  the  great  tower,  and  of  such  furniture 
as  then  was  or  should  be  affixed  thereto. 

And  the  grantor  provided,  that  no  part  of  the  premises 
should  at  any  time  be  alienated  from  the  Castle  of  Bam- 
burgh. Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  his  will,  a  sum 
invested  in  consols,  now  amounting  to  upwards  of  £2000, 
was  assigned  in  February  1798,  to  the  trustees,  as  a  further 
provision  towards  the  reparation  and  support  of  the  great 
tower ;  and  the  rents,  together  with  the  dividends,  produced 
in  1830,  £110  per  annum,  of  which  income  a  separate 
account  is  kept.  At  one  time  it  was  more  than  exhausted 
by  the  cost  of  the  repairs  and  works. 

In  the  time  of  this  worthy  divine,  the  library  also  was 
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founded  at  Bamburgh  Castle.  It  was  first  established  in 
1778,  by  the  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe's  estates,  who  pur- 
chased the  collection  made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sharp, 
incumbent  of  Bamburgh,  (who  died  in  1772)  which  is  de- 
scribed as  having  comprised  excellent  books  in  all  depart- 
ments. Dr.  John  Sharp,  whose  liberal  philanthropy  and 
judicious  zeal  first  directed  the  unappropriated  revenues  of 
Lord  Crewe's  trust  estate  to  the  foundation  of  the  charitable 
institutions  which  flourish  at  Bamburgh  Castle,  made  in 
subsequent  years  occasional  additions  to  the  library  which 
had  been  thus  acquired;  but  under  his  will,  dated  the 
17th  April  1792,  the  largest  and  best  part  of  the  literary 
treasure  now  collected  at  Bamburgh  Castle  was  derived. 
His  bequest  comprised  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
collection  of  that  worthy  and  learned  prelate,  Dr.  John 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  his  grandfather.8  On  the 
death  of  the  Archbishop,  the  principal  part  of  his  library 
had  descended  to  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  who  was  a 
prebendary  of  Durham.*  It  was  formed  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
and,  besides  a  comprehensive  collection  of  books  in  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  ritual  books,  the  best  editions  of 
classic  authors  and  British  historians,  contains  what  appears 
to  be  a  most  curious  collection  of  historical,  political,  and 
controversial  tracts  and  pamphlets.  During  these  succes- 
sions, the  original  collection  was  enriched  by  valuable 
additions  ;  and  Dr.  John  Sharp's  library  included  many 
books  on  music. u  By  the  will  of  this  most  worthy  donor, 
the  whole  collection  is  to  be  kept  at  Bamburgh  Castle,  and 
many  books  have  been  subsequently  added.  This  noble 
collection,  too,  is  made  subservient  to  public  benefit.  It  is 
deposited  in  the  upper  of  the  two  great  rooms  of  the  keep, 
and  is  not  only  made  accessible  to  persons  engaged  in 

8  In  the  court-room  of  Bamburgh  u  He  died  28  April  1792.  A  monu- 

Castle,  there  is  a  good  original  portrait  ment  by  Chantrey,  in  the  church  of 

of  this  prelate,  who  died  on  the  2nd  Bamburgh,  was  erected  by  Catherine, 

Feb.  1714,  on  the  70th  anniversary  of  grand  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp, 

his  birth-day.  in  memory  of  her  grandfather,  two 

4  He  was  also  archdeacon  of  North-  uncles,  and  husband,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
umberland,  and  rector  of  Rothbury.  Bowlt,  who  took  the  name  of  Sharp  on 
He  was  appointed  a  trustee  in  1737,  his  marriage,  and  was  for  43  years  in- 
and  died  in  1758.  There  is  at  Bam-  cumbent  of  Bamburgh.  This  mural  mo- 
burgh  a  good  original  portrait  of  this  nument  has  been  very  properly  removed 
worthy  divine.  from  the  chancel  to  the  north  transept. 
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literary  pursuits,  but  books  are  lent  to  respectable  persons 
residing  within  ten  miles  of  Bamburgh.  The  library  is  well 
arranged  and  preserved,  under  the  care  of  the  worthy 
incumbent  of  the  parish.  A  new  and  more  comprehensive 
catalogue  is  a  desideratum,  but  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
The  visitor  who  pursues  any  literary  research  in  this  admir- 
able library,  has  only  to  regret  his  distance  from  Bamburgh, 
and  to  wish  that  the  treasure  were  to  be  found  nearer  to  the 
haunts  of  men. 

The  payments  made  out  of  the  income  of  Lord  Crewe's 
estates  for  the  purposes  specifically  mentioned  by  the  noble 
testator,  amount  to  about  £1120  per  annum.  The  total 
income  being  now  about  £9000  a  year,  a  large  surplus 
remains  after  defraying  all  outgoings,  which  surplus  the 
trustees  are  by  the  will  directed  to  apply,  and  do  apply,  as 
already  stated,  for  such  charitable  purposes  as  they  think 
most  beneficial.  Charitable  purposes  connected  with  the 
diocese  of  Durham  have  (at  least  since  1825)  been  more 
particularly,  though  not  exclusively,  the  objects  of  this 
bounty.  Sums,  amounting  in  all  to  between  £4000  and 
£5000  a  year  (upon  an  average)  are  applied  out  of  the 
surplus  as  follows  ;  viz. — 

To  the  augmentation  of  small  livings  in  the  diocese. 

To  contributions  towards  the  building  or  enlarging  churches 

and  chapels. 
To   contributions   towards   the   foundation  of  schools  and  the 

support  of  schools,  besides  the  sums  paid  to  the  schools 

and  educational  purposes  mentioned  in  the  will. 
To  exhibitions  for  young  students  proceeding  to  either  of  the 

Universities. 

To  the  binding  out  poor  children  as  apprentices. 
To  the  payment  of  annuities,  and  the  occasional  donation  of 

sums  of  money  to  deserving  and  distressed  persons. 
To  subscriptions   in   aid   of  the    funds   of  different  charitable 

institutions.™ 

And, — though  last,  not  least, — 
To  the  maintenance  of  the  Bamburgh  charities. 

And  large  sums  have  been  judiciously  bestowed  in  main- 
taining and  improving  the  harbour  belonging  to  the  charity 
estate  at  North  Sunderland — the  only  one  on  the  Northum- 

w  Considerable  sums  in  stock  have  voted  to  some  of  these  purposes,  and  to 
been  purchased,  in  the  names  of  the  other  of  the  highly  useful,  praiseworthy, 
trustees,  to  supply  the  annual  payments  and  charitable  objects  of  the  will. 
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brian  coast  between  Tynemouth  and  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
in  which  vessels  can  be  sheltered  from  the  north-east  wind. 
In  some  years,  also,  large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
draining,  and  in  buildings  and  repairs  on  the  farms — works 
which  reflect  honour  on  the  trustees  as  landlords,  and 
yearly  require  a  larger  expenditure  than  would  be  necessary 
in  a  less  exposed  country. 

But  the  charities  at  Bamburgh  are  those  which  it  falls 
more  especially  within  the  scope  of  the  present  memoir  to 
describe.  Their  blessings  are  extended  over  sea  as  well  as 
land.  The  chief  object  of  those  connected  with  the  land, 
are  the  benefit  of  families  in  humble  circumstances,  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor  on  the  Bamburgh,  Blanchland,  and  other 
estates  of  the  charity,  by  various  provisions  for  their  wants. 
There  is  a  dispensary  and  surgery  in  the  Castle  open  to 
.poor  applicants,  on  recommendation  from  any  respectable 
neighbour,  and  medicine  and  surgical  advice  are  given  free.* 
A  midwife  also  is  engaged,  and  linen  is  provided.  Meat, 
milk,  and  coals,  are  distributed  to  poor  families  in  the  vici- 
nity, and  weekly  or  quarterly  pensions  are  paid  to  aid 
deserving  poor  persons.  For  the  assistance  of  humble 
families  in  the  neighbourhood,  barley,  oats,  and  peas,  which 
are  purchased  by  the  trustees  from  tenants,  are  ground  at 
the  castle  windmill,  and  sold  in  meal,  under  proper  regulations 
as  to  quantity,  at  a  shop  in  the  village,  at  little  more  than 
the  market  price  of  the  grain ;  and  cheese  and  grocery  goods 
are  brought  by  sea  and  distributed  in  the  same  manner.7 
Corn  has  also  been  stored  in  the  castle-yard  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  in  the  time  of  scarcity. 

In  the  Castle,  there  are  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  to  which  the  children  of  all  poor  parishioners  are 
admitted,  and  taught  on  "  the  national  system,"  and  sup- 
plied with  books  and  stationary,  free  of  charge.  The 
number  of  scholars  has  been  in  some  years  200,  and  is 
always  considerable.  And,  besides  this  admirable  charity, 
at  least  30  poor  girls,  selected  by  the  trustees,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  nine,  are  received  into  the  Castle,  provided 

x  In  the  infirmary,  multitudes  have  1775,  there  were  763  patients  on  the 

received   relief;    the  in-door  patients  books  of  this  charitable  institution, 
average  between  thirty  and  forty  annu-  y  The  value  of  all  these  articles  of 

ally,  and  the  out-door  patients  on  the  household  consumption  sold,  has  been 

books  exceed  a  thousand.     Hutchinson  in  many  years  nearly  ^2000  a  year, 
says,  that  in  the  year  ending  17  October 
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with  board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
accounts,  sewing,  spinning,  and  domestic  business,  remain- 
ing until  they  attain  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  are  fit  to  go  out 
to  service,  when  they  are  supplied  with  clothes  and  a 
bounty,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  year,  they  are  found  to  have 
continued  in  service  and  gained  a  good  character,  they 
receive  a  further  reward.  The  annual  expense  of  the 
schools,  and  of  thus  maintaining  and  providing  for  the 
girls,  is  between  £400  and  £500  per  annum.  At  Blanchland 
also,  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  supported. 

The  mariners  who  brave  the  dangers  of  the  stormy  ocean 
that  surges  beneath  the  walls  of  Bamburgh  Castle,  are  not 
less  considered  than  the  peasantry  of  its  fertile  lands.  That 
branch  of  the  charity,  which  is  connected  with  the  navigation 
of  the  adjacent  seas,  accordingly  provides  for  the  benefit  of 
seafaring  men,  by  means  calculated  to  prevent  shipwreck 
on  the  neighbouring  coast ;  to  alleviate  human  suffering 
and  loss  when  shipwrecks  do  occur;  and  to  save  life,  protect 
property,  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  vicinity  of  Bamburgh  Castle  to  the  Farn  Islands,  that 
desolate  group  of  rocky  islets  so  dangerous  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  these  seas,  and  tenanted  only  by 

"  The  fowl  that  screaming  haunt  the  watery  way," 

has  made  the  preservation  of  mariners  and  the  relief  of 
sufferers  prominent  among  its  "  Samaritan  cares." 

The  Farn  and  Staples  group  darkly  stud  the  expanse  of 
open  sea  at  varying  distances,  from  two  to  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  shore ;  and  at  low  water,  twenty-five  of  these 
barren  seabeaten  rocks  or  islands  may  be  seen  above  the 
eddying  waves. 

"  No  peaceful  port  is  there,  nor  winding  bay 
To  shield  the  vessel  from  the  rolling  sea, 
But  cliffs  and  rugged  shores  ;  " — 

and,  on  stormy  nights, 

"  When  tempests  rage,  when  rolls  the  swelling  main," 

their  terrors  must  defy  description.  During  fogs,  a  signal 
gun  is  fired  at  intervals  from  the  Castle,  and  a  bell  is  rung 
from  the  turret  of  the  keep,  to  warn  mariners  from  the 
rocks ;  on  every  stormy  night,  men  are  sent  from  the  Castle 
to  patrol  the  coast  for  eight  miles,  (the  length  of  the 
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manor,)  to  discover  shipwrecked  persons,  and  conduct  them 
to  the  Castle.  Beds  and  clothing  are  provided  for  the 
unfortunate  seamen,  and  every  man  is  supplied  with  the 
means  of  returning  to  his  home  ;  for  the  salvors 

" Proper  means  explore 

Safe  to  transport  him  to  the  wished-for  shore  ; 
How  distant  his,  imports  not  them  to  know, 
They  weigh  no  labour,  but  relieve  the  woe." 

A  look-out  is  kept  from  the  east  turret,  for  vessels  in  dis- 
tress. When  any  ship  is  seen  disabled  on  the  islands,  a 
flag  is  hoisted,  and  guns  are  fired,  according  to  a  known 
code  of  signals,  to  announce  her  danger  to  the  North 
Sunderland  and  Holy  Island  fishermen.  A  life-boat  is 
also  kept  there,  for  at  times  no  boat  from  the  main 
land  can  get  over  the  breakers  ;  rewards  are  given  for  the 
use  of  it  in  cases  of  distress,  and  premiums  to  the  men  who 
are  foremost  in  attempting  to  rescue  those  in  peril,  and  to 
the  person  who  first  brings  notice  from  a  distance  of  a  vessel 
in  distress.  The  trustees  have  ready  in  the  Castle,  machines 
and  implements  for  giving  assistance  to  stranded  vessels, 
and  places  for  the  deposit  of  property  that  may  be  saved  ; 
and  the  tenants  are  bound  to  furnish  aid  in  proportion  to 
their  farms,  for  its  protection  and  removal  thither.  And 
when  the  struggle  for  life  is  past  before  "  the  Watching 
Spirit"  of  these  perilous  seas  can  aid  the  mariner,  and  his 
remains  are  washed  upon  the  surf-beaten  strand,  they  are 
decently  interred  at  the  expense  of  the  charity. 

"  And  thus,"  as  a  popular  writer  well  observes,  "  this  noble 
castle,  like  a  mighty  guardian  angel,  stands  aloft ;  and  this  godlike 
charity  lives,  a  glorious  example  of  what  good  a  man  may  continue 
to  do  upon  earth  for  ages  after  he  has  quitted  it.  When  any  one 
sees  at  a  distance  the  soaring  turrets  of  this  truly  sacred  fabric, 
which  stands  on  high — majestic  in  its  aspect  as  it  is  divine  in  its 
office,  dispensing  daily  benefits  over  both  land  and  sea — let  him 
bless  the  memory  of  Lord  Crewe,  as  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  the  depths  of  poverty,  and  the  horrors  of  midnight 
darkness  and  affright,  have  had  occasion  to  do.  Year  after  year 
shall  be  heard  by  sufferers,  and  by  many  yet  unborn,  the  welcome 
peal  of  his  warning  guns  ;  still  shall  they  lift  up  their  eager  eyes 
from  amidst  the  wilderness  of  howling  waters,  *  *  *  *  and 
see  the  signal-pennon  rise  on  the  lofty  flag-staff,  and  wave  like  the 
gracious  wing  of  an  angel.  Still  shall  they  hear  the  chiming 
forth  of  his  bells,  that  call  every  soul  from  field  and  hamlet  to 
their  aid,  and  the  hope  of  life  shall  again  rush  into  their  despairing 
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hearts.  *  *  *  *  And  all  this  shall  go  on  from  the  fiat  of 
one  man,  who,  himself  passing  away  long  ago  under  the  pressure 
of  mortality,  has  given  an  immortal  mission  to  beneficence  and 
brotherly  love  !  What  a  gift  is  fortune  when  well  used — what 
a  gift  a  soul  that  knows  how  to  use  it !  What  is  the  fame  of 
genius,  the  splendour  of  station,  the  gathering  or  the  holding 
of  millions  of  money  or  of  acres,  to  the  one  heaven-born  thought 
which  dictated  *  *  this  means  of  human  rescue  and  comfort  ?  " 

There  are  two  events  connected  with  the  Farn  Islands 
and  the  Staple  Islands,  of  which  mention  must  be  made 
before  concluding  the  present  memoir.  They  were  events 
of  very  different  kind  ;  and  the  one  happened  soon  after  the 
year  676,  the  other  in  the  year  1838,  but  each  has  given 
an  undying  celebrity  to  the  remote  and  storm-swept  isle  of 
which  it  was  the  scene.  Farn  Island,  the  largest  of  the 
group  and  the  island  nearest  to  the  main  land,  is  the  spot 
to  which  S.  Cuthbert  retired  after  he  had  borne  the  charge 
of  the  priorate  of  Lindisfarn,  that  "  he  might  more  effect- 
ually contend  with  the  invisible  adversary,  by  prayer  and 
fasting,  in  that  solitude  remote  from  the  eyes  of  men."z 
It  contains  little  more  than  eleven  acres,  is  bordered  with 
basaltic  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  on  the  south-west  side 
to  a  height  of  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  exposed  on 
the  north  to  the  whole  force  of  the  waves  and  storms.  On 
this  spot,  S.  Cuthbert  spent  nine  years,  and  numbers  came 
to  him  for  edification.  The  exact  situation  of  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  Saint,  of  his  oratory,  his  cell,  his  hospitium, 
and  his  fountain,  has  been  ascertained,  and  the  chapel,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay,  was  lately  restored  and  roofed  by 
Archdeacon  Thorp,  who  preserves  with  care  all  the  remains 
upon  this  island,  which  is  so  hallowed  by  its  past  associations. 
There  are  now  two  lighthouses  upon  it.  These  lights  are 
fixed ;  the  light  on  the  Longstone  rock  revolves. 

Nearly  three  miles  further  in  the  ocean,  to  the  north- 
east, is  the  island  called  Longstone,  from  which,  in  1838,  a 
simple  but  heroic  girl,  the  famed  Grace  Darling,  adventur- 
ously went  off  with  her  father,  to  rescue  the  surviving 
passengers  of  the  Forfarshire  steamer.  The  story  of  the 
shipwreck,  and  of  her  bold  and  generous  deed,  are  fresh  in 
public  recollection.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  she 

z  History  of  S.  Cuthbert,  by  Mon-  the  apostle  of  Northumbria  have  been 
signer  C.  Eyre,  p.  31,  in  which  work  collected  with  devout  feeling  and  am- 
the  historic  and  legendary  memorials  of  pie  research. 
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was  born  at  Bamburgh  on  the  24th  November  1815  ;  and 
from  1826,  when  her  father  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
Longstone  lighthouse,  resided  in  that  dreary  and  isolated 
spot.  In  the  night  of  the  6th  September  1838,  the  Forfar- 
shire  steamer,  on  her  passage  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  while 
attempting  to  steer  through  the  islands,  was  borne  upon  a 
reef  of  rocks,  and  parted  in  two  ;  the  after  portion  of  the 
ill-fated  ship,  with  most  of  the  passengers,  was  instantly 
engulphed  by  the  foaming  waves,  for  the  rock  where  she 
struck  descends  perpendicularly  a  hundred  fathoms  into 
the  deep ;  and  at  daybreak,  through  the  stormy  mist  which 
overhung  the  island,  the  miserable  survivors  were  descried 
from  the  lighthouse,  clinging  to  a  reef  of  low  black  rocks, 
surrounded  by  the  raging  billows.  Their  distance  was  more 
than  a  mile,  and  the  fury  of  the  waves  was  such  that  the 
boats  manned  from  the  main  land  were  compelled  to  put 
back.  Grace  Darling,  and  her  parents,  were  the  only 
persons  at  the  lighthouse,  and  when  she  proposed  to  take 
the  boat  and  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  shipwrecked  passen- 
gers, her  father  deemed  it  not  only  a  desperate  and  hopeless 
adventure,  but  one  which  seemed  likely  to  be  fatal  to 
themselves.  The  boat,  however,  was  launched,  and  father 
and  daughter,  each  taking  an  oar,  and  nerved  by  her  loving 
enthusiasm,  proceeded  on  their  perilous  enterprise,  reached 
the  helpless  and  perishing  survivors  of  the  wreck,  and 
embarked  and  conveyed  them  from  the  rock  in  safety  to 
the  lighthouse,  where  they  were  detained  three  days  by  the 
tempestuous  weather.  The  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
the  English  public  was  warmly  expressed,  but  the  heroine 
of  the  Farn  Islands  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  the  meed 
of  her  generous  devotion,  for  symptoms  of  consumption 
ended  in  her  death  on  the  20th  of  October  1 842  ;  and  she 
was  buried  with  every  mark  of  sympathy  in  the  churchyard 
of  her  native  village,  near  the  element  on  which  her  heroism 
had  been  so  nobly  displayed,  and  leaving  "  a  name  and 
memory  that  will  not  perish  from  a  land  which  enshrines 
the  noble  deeds  of  its  women  among  the  proudest  of  its 
glories."  a 

Many  a  visitor  from  afar  comes  to  look  upon  her  calm  cold 

a  Darling,  and  his  son  and  another  the  Pegasus  steam  ship  more  recently 
daughter,  are  still,  or  were  very  lately,  and  fatally  followed  the  sad  doom  of 
living  on  the  rock.  Near  the  same  spot,  the  Forfarshire. 
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effigy,  recumbent  beneath  a  canopied  tomb  of  tasteful  desig 
around  which  lonely  sculpture  the  rushing  wintry  tempest 
beats,  and  the  perpetual  music  of  "  the  billows'  melancholy 
flow"  resounds  ;  but  the  being  whose  ear  is  now  alike  insen- 
sible to  winds  and  waves,  to  the  winged  heralds  of  the  storm, 
to  the  airy  voices  of  the  spring,  and  the  accents  of  admiration, 
has,  we  hope,  exchanged  those  sounds  for  the  harmonies 
and  the  ever- vernal  glories  of  a  bright  and  peaceful  shore. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  some  evil  doings 
of  the  dark  ages  of  Puritanism,  Pues  and  Plaster,  have  yet 
to  be  remedied  ere  we  can  behold  the  fine  old  church  of 
Bamburgh  in  its  pristine  beauty.  Besides  those  above 
specified,  was  the  walling-up,  at  some  period  of  barbarism, 
of  the  northern  arch  of  the  tower,  and  the  arch  opening 
into  the  north  aisle,  which  was  perpetrated  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  vestry.  These  walls  should  give  place  to  a 
light  screen,  for  they  destroy  the  fine  ensemble  of  the  massive 
piers  and  well-proportioned  arches  which  carry  the  broad 
tower.  The  stained  glass,  which  has  been  recently  inserted 
in  all  but  two  of  the  chancel  lights,  has  been  already  com- 
mended. Now  the  large  window  in  the  gable  of  the  south 
transept  has  three  lights,  in  which  stained  glass  might  be 
inserted  with  excellent  effect.  That  transept  (otherwise 
called  the  Spindleston  Porch b)  seems  to  have  been  a  chantry 
chapel,  sustained  by  property  at  that  place  of  the  Radcliffes, 
ancestors  of  James  Earl  of  Derwentwater ;  and  the  writer 
cannot  forbear  from  suggesting,  that  this  window  should  be 
filled  with  designs  in  coloured  glass,  as  a  memorial  to  that 
nobleman  and  to  Bishop  Crewe,  in  a  place  where  such  a 
memorial  will  probably  be  thought  very  appropriate.  They 
might  be  represented,  kneeling  on  either  side  of  our  Lord, 
whose  figure  might  occupy  the  central  light ;  while  in  the 
upper  compartments,  S.  Aidan  (as  the  saint  in  whose 
honour  the  church  was  dedicated,)  and  S.  James  and  S. 
Bartholomew,  might  be  introduced  ; — but  matters  of  design 
and  arrangement  will  be  better  treated  by  others ;  the 
writer  only  suggests  such  a  memorial-window,  arid  would 
gladly  see  it  sanctioned  by  the  trustees  and  incumbent. 

b  It  is  the  place  of  interment  of  many  members  of  the  family  of  Grey,  formerly 
of  Shoreston  Hall. 

THE    END. 


ERRATA. 

Page    102.     For  The  last  of  the  five  letters,   read  Another  of  the  five 

letters. 
,,     120.     First  line.     For  spring  of  the  same  year,  read  spring  of  the 

year  1716. 
,,      127.     Add  to  the  note  these  words, — And  there  are  portraits  of  the 

General,  of  his  mother  and  sister,  in  Bamburgh  Castle. 
„     190.     Line  13.     For  worthy,  read  trustworthy. 
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FEW  readers  of  History  are  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  Richard  de 
Bury  was  the  most  learned  Englishman  of  his  day,  and  was  justly  distin- 
guished among  the  virtuous  and  worthy  Ecclesiastics  whose  memory  sheds 
lustre  on  the  brilliant  reign  of  Edward  III.  His  services  in  the  cause  of 
letters  have  conferred  lasting  benefits  upon  all  succeeding  ages,  and  scholars 
are  in  no  small  degree  indebted  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  classical 
learning.  His  literary  fame  has  been  perpetuated  by  himself  in  his  treatise 
j|  "  On  the  love  of  Books,"  which  he  wrote  for  the  students  at  Oxford,  for 
whose  benefit  he  amassed  and  bequeathed  his  vast  collection  of  Manuscripts. 
This  treatise — the  Philobiblon — has  been  six  times  reprinted  (in  Latin)  ;  its 
^  style  is  spirited  and  characteristic,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  and  unique 
literary  monument  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Biographer  has,  there- 
fore, been  induced  to  subjoin  to  the  present  Memoir,  an  accurate  English 
Version  of  this  celebrated  work.  But  the  good  and  learned  Prelate  was 
I  not  merely  an  author.  The  events  of  his  life  are  extremely  interesting 
and  varied,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  facts  that  he  was  Treasurer  of 
Guienne,  Cofferer  and  Treasurer  of  the  Wardrobe  to  Edward  II.,  and 
Preceptor  of  Edward  of  Windsor,  who  evinced  his  love,  confidence,  and 
favour  towards  De  Bury,  by  bestowing  upon  him  innumerable  preferments 
in  the  Church  and  State,  and  amongst  these  the  dignities  of  Dean  of 
Wells,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Sarum,  and  Lichfield,  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  Treasurer,  and,  to  crown  all, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  He  was  Chaplain  and  Secretary  of  the  King,  and 
4  frequently  his  Ambassador  to  the  Pope  and  to  Continental  Courts,  on 
matters  memorable  in  English  History. 

The  materials  for  this  Memoir  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  un- 
published MSS.  and  other  original  sources. 

The  publication  will  form  a  small  quarto  volume,  embellished,  the  price 
of  which  will  not  exceed  One  Guinea.     A  few  copies  will  be  printed  on 
vellum,  and  a  limited  number  on  large  paper,  at  Thirty  Shillings. 
J  Gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  have  the  Work,  are  requested  by  the 

author  to  transmit  their  names  to  Mr.  R.  ROBINSON,  Bookseller,  Pilgrim 
Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  or  to  Mr.  PICKERING,  Publisher,  17  7,Piccadilly. 
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AND  THEIR  IMPORTANCE  TO  SOCIAL  HAPPINESS  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  IS  ENFORCED  ; 
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***  This  Work  forms  a  suitable  Booh  for  Presentation  to  the  Young. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  AND  CHRONICLE  OP  TYNEMOUTH. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Royal  Quarto,  Price  Six  Guineas,  PROFUSELY  ILLUMINATED, 
Half  Red  Morocco,  uncut,  a 
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IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  DURHAM. 

This  work  is  produced  in  the  most  ornate  and  costly  manner,  and  in  a 
style  of  Embellishment  which  is,  perhaps,  unique.  It  is  decorated  with 
Illuminated  Pages,  and  Illuminated  Initial  Letters  selected  from  celebrated 
MSS.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all  which  are  finished  by  hand,  in  Gold  and 
Colours,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  Original  Drawings,  and  form  a  series  of 
examples  of  ancient  art.  The  Work  contains,  also,  many  characteristic 
ETCHINGS,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Richardson,  representing  the  RUINS  OF  TYNEMOUTU 
PRIORY  ;  together  with  Engravings,  fac-simile  representations  of  Ancient 
Deeds,  Seals,  &c.  It  was  commenced  in  1843,  and  completed  in  1847. 

The  Conventual  Church  of  Tynemouth  was  famous  for  its  architectural 
beauty  ;  and  the  history  connected  with  this  ancient  monastic  foundation 
is  extremely  interesting.  The  author,  moved  by  a  desire  to  perpetuate  all 
that  time  has  spared  relating  to  this  once  eminent  monastery,  with  the' 
embellishments  of  mediaeval  art,  has  bestowed  a  very  large  sum  upon  this 
work,  which  has  been  produced  at  his  own  expense.  It  has  already  ex- 
perienced a  flattering  reception  amongst  persons  of  taste  and  fortune,  and 
the  copies  which  were  produced  in  addition  to  those  subscribed  for  are 
limited  in  number,  but  are  sold,  for  the  present,  at  the  subscription  price. 

"  During  the  last  three  years,  several  important  and  costly  works  have  appeared,  on  the 
History  of  Ancient  Monastic  Foundations  in  England.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  most 
attractive  of  these  contributions  to  English  Ecclesiastical  History."  —  Archaeological  Journal. 

"  A  work  of  great  care  and  value."  —  Arch.  Camb. 

"  A  work  which  is  destined  to  occupy  an  honourable  place  in  the  historical  literature  of 
the  country."  —  Newcastle  Journal. 
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"  This  is  one  of  those  laborious  works,  which  ever  and  anon  appear,  and  which  will  live 
and  be  cherished  when  hundreds  of  others  are  forgotten.  A  gentleman,  with  sufficient  zeal 
and  talent,  who  will  devote  himself  to  the  faithful  elucidation  of  the  history  of  an  important 
and  venerable  institution,  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  discerning  archaeolo- 
gist. Mr.  Gibson  has  effected  this  much  for  the  Monastery  of  Tynemouth ;  and  he  has 
brought  so  much  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  to  the  task,  that  the  reader  cannot  but  admire 
his  diligence  and  warmth,  even  if  his  sympathies  are  not  always  with  the  author's.  The 
volumes  are  profusely  illustrated,  and,  to  use  a  publisher's  phrase,  are '  got  up '  in  a  most 
unexceptionable  manner." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  This  record  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Monastery  at  Tynemouth  is  from  the  pen  of  an 
accomplished  antiquary,  and  is  the  most  superb  Specimen  of  Typography  and  Illuminated 
Engraving  we  ever  beheld.  We  most  cordially  recommend  these  volumes  to  the  scholar  and 
the  antiquarian,  as  an  important  addition  to  the  library.  They  form  a  work  of  permanent 
beauty  and  value,  and  they  are  illuminated  with  incomparable  skill  and  effect." — Dolman's 
Magazine. 

"  We  cannot,  in  many  respects,  express  too  highly  our  admiration  of  this  magnificent 
work.  It  is  very  handsomely  printed,  on  excellent  paper,  and  embellished  in  a  style,  at  once 
singular  and  appropriate.  In  the  author's  portion  of  the  task,  we  find  reason  to  approve  his 
research,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries  into  all  the  various  storehouses  of  records  ;  his  arrange- 
ment, in  the  systematic  division  and  due  consideration  of  his  subject ;  the  general  intelligence 
which  has  led  him  to  the  investigation  of  its  minuter  features  ;  and  the  elegance  and  finish 
which  pervade  his  usual  style  of  composition." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

The  Work  may  be  had  of  Mr.  PICKERING,  177,  Piccadilly,  London; 
and  Mr.  ROBINSON,  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


In  a  handsome  Octavo  Volume,  pp.  140,  cloth,  gilt^  and  embellished  with 
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DESCRIPTIVE  AND  HISTORICAL  NOTICES 
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WITH  BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTES  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS. 
First  Series  :  —  comprising  VISITS  TO  THE  RUINED  PRIORY  OP  FINCHALE  ;  THE  ABBEY 
CHURCH  OF  HEXHAM  ;  THE  PARISH  CHURCHES  OF  HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING,  MOR- 
PETH,  BOTHAL,  OviNGHAM,  AND   RYTON  ;  THE  ANCIENT  CASTLES  OF  PRUDHOE 
AND  OF  BOTHAL  ;  THE  RUINED  ABBEY  OF  NEWMINSTER,  &c. 

"  We  hail  this  delightful  volume  as  another  product  of  that  goodly  band  of  antiquaries 
who  are  doing  so  much  to  illustrate  and  preserve  the  remains  in  the  north  of  England."  — 
Arch.  Camb. 

"  A  re-publication  ,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  a  series  of  admirable  articles  which  first 
appeared  in  this  journal.  Mr.  Gibson  has  viewed  the  various  churches  which  he  has  visited 
and  described,  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  historian,  and  philosopher  ;  and  his  sketches,  en- 
riched by  antiquarian  knowledge,  personal  anecdotes,  historical  incidents,  and  descriptive 
pencilings,  cannot  fail  to  enlighten  and  entertain  the  reader."  —  Newcastle  Journal. 

"  Many  will  be  glad  to  possess  these  very  interesting  papers  in  a  collected  form  ,  with  the 
subsequent  additions  of  the  erudite  author.  This  book  will  be  principally  read  by  persons 
in  the  district  in  which  the  churches  and  castles  treated  of  are  situated  ;  but  it  will  have  a 
more  extensive  influence  than  this."  —  Durham  Advertiser. 

"  Mr.  Gibson,  like  a  poet,  looks  at  his  images  and  brings  them  out  into  clear  view,  some- 
times as  they  appear  beautiful  and  inspiring,  at  other  times  he  suggests  them  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader."—  Tablet. 

"  To  the  reader  for  pleasurable  excitement,  the  piquant  and  lively  style  in  which  the 
author  dresses  his  subject,  will  commend  this  agreeable  book  ;  but,  to  the  churchman,  the 
scholar,  and  the  antiquarian,  it  will  present  itself  with   irresistible  attraction."  —  Exeter 
ette. 
A  work  laboriously  and  lovingly  executed."  —  Gateshead  Observer. 
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In  Svo.pp.  51,  unbound,  Price  2*.  6d. 

REMARKS    ON    THE    MEDIEVAL    WRITERS    OF 
ENGLISH    HISTORY; 

BEING    THE    SUBSTANCE    OF   A  PAPER    READ  TO    THE    "  MORPETH  CHURCH  INSTITUTION." 

"  The  Author  of  this  very  brief  publication,  upon  a  most  extensive  subject  will,  we  hope, 
at  some  future  day  ....  develope  those  stores  of  information  and  observation  which  he  has 
amassed;  and  knows  how  to  bring  out  with  judgment  and  effect.  To  condense  our  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  this  Essay  into  a  few  words,  we  would  say  that  it  constitutes  a  manual  for  this 
particular  division  of  British  Historical  Literature,  which  the  Antiquary  should  immediately 
possess  himself  of.  In  it  the  reader  will  find  a  chronological  list  of  all  or  nearly  all  the 
British  Monastic  Historians,  as  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  with  a  brief  but  lucid  statement 
of  what  their  writings  refer  to." — ArcJiasologia  Cctmb. 

u  This  little  work,  intended  as  a  popular  sketch  of  the  advantages  and  pleasures  derivable 
from  monastic  literature,  is  by  the  Author  of  '  The  History  of  the  Monastery  of  Tynemouth,' 
which  has  attracted  considerable  notice.  The  author  displays  great  research,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  his  subject." — Exeter  Gazette. 
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THE  JUD1CIA  DEI  IN  THE  ORDEALS  OF  WATER  AND  FIRE. 

LATELY  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  LONDON. 


Just  Published,  by  H.  BUTTERWORTH,  Fleet  Street, 
In  Octavo,  Is.  stitched, 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  ON  THE 
AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAW  IN  BANKRUPTCY. 

"  Mr.  Gibson  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  that  foremost  in  importance  of  all  law 
reform — the  reconstruction  of  the  law  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency." — The  Law  Times. 
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